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Ueference ifts made to the ’request of l_I of Senator HLckor.- 

iooper’s etaff^for information in the Bureau's possession on General Thoaaa 
Farrell, All a njpifl le a f \ and Georges P. Doriot, who are being considered by 
the Senator for appointment on a staff of consultants for the Congressional 
Joint Ccca&ttee on Atomic Energy. There are attached memoranda on each of 
these individuals based on a retie® of our files. 


b6 

b7C 


The Bureau has never mdm m y investigation of General Parrel! or Alien 
Dulles and the information contained in the blind memoranda is baaed solely on 
infomaticn received by us from other sources. 

Georges ?• Dorlot was under intensive investigation by the Bureau in 
1942 and 1943 at the request of General Strong, then head of G-2. General Strong 
believed that Doriot was possibly transmitting secret ?, T ar Department information « 
to the Vichy French. The investigation failed to reveal that he wss doing ac/5cS^f J 

EECOlMEHDATIONl ' & </C b ^ /; ,1 

->*/ c.J£ /w) 1 

lv - It ie recommended that these aenoranda be referred to Assistant Director 


EECOlMEHDATIONi ’ &</Cb 0 Yf. * ~ n 

ri—- frj 

•J': yf'c? - It is recommended that these memoranda be referred to Assistant Director 

!•>; •^■ ^‘-Kbnh ols for consideration with reference to furrdshinn them to Senator Hlcknlooper. 
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July 25, 1947 

Ulan Weigh Dull## 
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E'JTIAL 


'■!'*) /a 


*■ ^According to *Who*a Who," Dulles was born In 1893 In Watertown, New 
York. Re received an A.B. degree from Princeton University in 1916 end an LL.B. 
degree iron Georgetown University in 1926* He resides with his wife end two 
children at 239 lest 61st Street, Hew York City. 

HT. Dulles taught English in Allahabad, India, for one year after 
whioh be entered the diplomatic service in 1916. He was firat assigned to 
the Secretary of the Legation in Tisnna, Austria, and in 1917 was transferred 
to Herne, Switzerland. In 1913 he wee in Parle with the American Commission 
to Ksgotlate Pease and Warj subsequently, ha waa assigned to Berlin, Oerssqy. 

He served with the American Oesadeaiew in Turkey in 1920. After having been 
assigned in Washimgte* with the Department of State frost 1920 to 1922, Hr. Dulles 
was mads Chief of the Si vision of Hear Eastern Affairs) he held this position 
until 1926. He was a United State# delegate to the International Conference 
on Arms Traffic in Geneva, Switzerland, in 1925 end was a member of the 
Amerloen Delegation to the Preparatory Armament Commission which was held in 
Geneva in 1926) he was legal Advisor to the American Delegation at the Three -v j . 
Power Kaval Conference in Qeheva in 1927. Q&kl iWW 

In October, 1926, Dulles resigned from the State tHrpgtfi/efifc i&4en 
with the lew firm of Sullivan and Crosmell, New York City. Among other 
corporation#, he ia Hated as a Director of the J. Kenrc Schroder Banking 
Corporation, Hew York City. pPSCPyg?** A **%ll<»* 


tenant while i£ Berne, Switzerland, during 


pi'. To.,™^, 

5 Mr. E. A. T.mm.| 


According to hie own statement while IS Berne, Switzerland, during 
World War I, ha eat up a political espionage system whioh acccwpl^h ed^ns. ; 

: r.tb«r gx* "ABM (62-64427-255) 7- 

"Nho*s Who* also lists Dulles as Director of the Council on Foreign^/#., 
Relatione) member of the Executive Council of the American Society on Inter- J2/I 
nstional law) and a member of the Board of Directors of the Hew Iork County ' 

Lawyers’ Association. He was also listed as holding membership in various ' • 

"CI fiwwrgsnisatioas in Nsw York and Washington, and affiliated with the 


Lean Party end the Presbyterian Church. 


aogg .- In January, 1942, Hr. Dulles became connected with the Office of 

. curin ( gic Services in the capacity of Coordinator of Information with office# 

Mr W r Iork City. Later in 1942, he was designated as head of the OSS office 

’,,* ’in Sfc .tzerland serving aa suoh until 1945* 


Mr. Ho.«n 

Mr. Tracy. . 

Mr. Canon 

Mr. IJtwdon 

Mr. McGuire......... 

Mr. Muoitcrd 
Mr. Quinn 

Mr. N>«# e .. 

Misa G-ady.. 


Dulles ie the author of a recent 207-page book entitled "German 
(round* published by the MacMillan Company. Orville Prescott, in an 
Le in the He*r York Time# dated May 6, 1947, had the following to say 


M / > 
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regarding Bull*a ard his book "German Underground:" "Allan Walsh Dull** is 
a distinguished lawyer and diplomat who was head of our Cfflos of Strategic 
Services in Switzerland from 1942 until 1945* It was his task to find out 
all ha could about the Gaxman underground. He found out a lot, became 
acquainted with several of its leaders who crossed the border into Switzerland, 
end has put into his book as complete an account of the various elements which 
made up the Garman underground as ia possible in a short apace..• (o2-3333G) 


"i 


• tUiV' 


An article entitled "American Big Business and the Future of the 
Reich" appoared in HI on March 19, 1945, sod contained the following comment 
concerning Dulles: "To a large extent, the personnel chosen by the State 
Department, the Army, OSS (Office of Strategic Services) end FXA (Foreign 
Rconomle A-ialniatration) to plan the future of Germany is being drawn show 
those oiroles in big bueinese, finance, and the corporate bar which did a 
great deel of business with the Reich before the war. 

"Here are a few hitherto undisclosed examples. Ulen V. Dulles of 
Sullivan end Cromwell is in Switzerland, where wa have been trying to stop 
the leak of Qerwan capital abroad. Important agencies are depending on Dullea 
to advise them on foots and policies ir. connection with Qerman finance and 
industry* Sullivan and Cromwell is our leading corporation law firm and 
before the war served many corporations and banks dealing with the Reich. 


"Dullee is also a director of the J. Henry Schroder Banking Corporation 
of Hew Tork, the American branch of an old British banking house of German 
origin, whose operations helped Hitler obtain raw materials and foreign exchange 
before the war. 


"Another director of the Schroder Bank, Samarkand-born V» Lads- 
Mooarski, has just been appointed vice consul in Zurich by the State Department 
after many months in the super-Seeret OSS, where he was an adviser on German 

matters...." (06-16238) 

Ifaa Daily Worker of 23, 1945, carried an article which stated 
that "almost every key man in J-V. Office of Strategic Servioee has direct 
or direot connection* with large international industrial end banking interests." 
This article described Allen W. Dullee as a director of the J. Henry Schroder 
Banking Corporation and a brother of John Foster Dulles who is a staunch 
supporter of Thomas Dewey. ( 62 - 6442 ?) 

Johannes Steel’ e Report on World Affairs dated February, 1947, 
stated as follows: "The diplomatic pouches of the American and British 
delegates to Moscow are heavily laden with plans and suggestions made by 
Amerioan and British capitalists and bankers. They hare a firm grip on the 
direction of American foreign policy through the influence of such dominant 
personalities as John Foster Dulles, who is the key man in this situation. 
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•Astlve o& the seen* is Allen W. Dulles, la-other of John Foster 
Dulles, a senior partner in Sullivan and Cromwell, one of the worlds cost 
powerful cartel law firms. The pi-csseni aituniion is the culmination of 
plant tsade a* early as 1943* At. that time Allen Bailee, lacked by aoj?e than 
fifty o£ the largaat British and American industrial and banking corporations, 
went to Switzerland to gat in touch with Ge«?an industrialist! who were then 
making plana to get out from under in the face of the; coming collapse of 
tha Third Raich, The Germans re-established old contacts with their Britieh 
and American colleagues through Swiss banks. This was not difficult to 
arrange since Bailee, on behalf of the Office of Strategic Services and the 
foreign economic Administration, was aaktd specifically to find cut about 
the flow of Qoiman capital ini? Switzerland* 


"Allen T/ 0 Dulles la also a director of the J. Hsnry Schroder 
Banking Corporation of Hew York. This corporation is a branch of the British 
banking house of Schroedar, which in turn has had connections with titfi Cologne 
bank of Baron Schroeder, the financial backer of hitler. Before the wet', 
the London Sohrosder Bank was instrumental in giving the Katin financial 
aeeistsno* and helping thorn to get much-needed raw material from England 
And Scandinavia. London SclroetJer has always be^c thb bridge between the 
finanoiol City of London and the heavy industries of Eastern Oernany. 


"In preparation for the Moscow Conference, Allen » has Just 
been in London, Paris, and Switzerland on behalf of the carMte represented 
by hi® law firm. Ha also plaited the Ruhr and Bhisio iridustrial dietrlcte, 
and liad exhaustive talks with the leaders of the bVltifeh and American 
military adjfniatrutioiva, as well as with Ctoman Industrialists and bankers. 
The aacsaes or failure of tha Moscow Confareu'^ may wall depend upon tha 
extent to which their views — transmitted through tha Cuilea cartel «nd 
banking group — have played a part in date naming the attitude of tha 
American. delegation which General Marshall Is taking to Moscow. Since 
that delegation will probably ba composed of the came kind of personnel 
that Byrnes took to Moscow, Marshall will find hie taufc er.tr cxely difficult, 
if not ispowltH,..." (100 , 349526) 


Dulles has beers described as an expert on Yugoslavian affairs 
and in 1943 was’listed in the official organ of tha American Friends of 
Yugoslavia, Incorporated, as one of the B&fctd of Directors of that organisation, 
Reportedly, the par pan* cf this organ! was to help all Yugoslavians 

without regard to religious, racial or political background. ( 100 - 1 * 12760 - 5 ) 


According to an article appearing in the Maw York Tinea dated 
February 1, 1943, this organisation was formerly endorsed by tha than Under¬ 
secretary of State Sumner tfellea. (100=182760-1) 


According t.0 available information, cose individuals on the 
Coact who were active in the American Friends of Yugoslavia, Incorporated, 
were closely associated wiyi followers of the Coaanunist Party line. 

(100-1827602 — Bradley Crura-Pro cidcnt 
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Allen W. Puller is listed ae a aenber of tbs Board of Directors 
ef the Wocito# Wilson Foundation, 45 B*a£ 65th Street, JSew Xcrfc City, 
which publishso a pamphlet entitled "Uaitsd Ration* Hew^* The purpose 
of this publication is stated as «to furnish, unbiased ne*a and reports 
concerning US activities. 0 According to a War Department source, several 
luesbera of the Beard of Directors of the Woodrow Wilson Foundation have 
hf&n previously oited by the House Cossittes on un-A*®rican Activities 
aa earnested with Coraranist controlled and infiltrated enterprises. (100-347117-2) 

(page 2 ) 

According to a reliable source, in 1939 Dulles was contacted 
by an individual who was alls gad to have been engaged in Ortwin espionage 
activities $ however, this source had no information which reflected that 
Dulles had any knowledge of this individual*s alleged espionage activities 

(Gerhard Sfestrick, 65-10325-165) 











Books r<t the Times £ 


By ORVILLE PRESCOTT 


O N July 20, 1944, Col. Count Claus Schenk 
von Stauffenbcrg .carefully placed his brief 
case against a leg of the map table in 
Adolf Hitler’s secret East Prussian headquar¬ 
ters. He then got up and left the room and 
watted outside a little distance away. He had 
• better Cause for. hope* and fear and desperate 
' excitement than most men who have ever lived, 

for his brief case con- 
Bjj jjPI '‘ l tained a time bomb 

?' *■■■ would blow Hitler to 

' ' came as expected and 

^ * b,cw ^ wo ° de! ". w * us 
scratched and bruised 
~ minute before, Hitler 

. side of the r °° m ( ° 

.. ' harder than it looks; 

ii*. in fact, it is almost 

\s :■ ie in a police state ruled by a dictator 
ogm l ‘frightened and as carefully guarded as 


.„m j .j the second of two books about the Ger- 
, i. : « underground, which tried on several occa¬ 
sions to kill Hitler, is published. Both books con- ‘ 
Vaain much information which has nevef been ' 
available in such detail before. Both are less 
dramatic and less interesting than would seem 1 
possible. It is all a matter of presentation. Ob- J 
viouslv nothing could be much more hair-raising^ 


According to Mr. Dulles, the anti-Hitler con¬ 
spiracy did not begin until 1938. After that it 
always existed, but it never grew to large pro¬ 
portions. Courageous men participated who came 
from every walk of life, and several thousand 
lost their lives. But little was accomplished. All 
plans centered around killing Hitler and enlisting 
sufficient army support to seize power. Several 
attempts to kill him failed. Twice before Ms fi¬ 
nal attempt Count Stauffenberg himself took 
bombs into Hitler’s presence, and then took them 
out again because he hoped to liquidate Heinrich 
Himmler and Hermann Goering also. Numerous 
generals hesitated on the brink of joining the 
conspiracy without ever giving it their full 
support. 

The two principal leaders of the German un¬ 
derground were Col. Gen. Ludwig Beck and Carl 
Friedrich Goerdeler, the Mayor of Leipzig. Beck 
was the organizing head. He was aided by high 
officers on the Eastern Front, In the Home Army 
and in the Intelligence Service. A group known 
as the Kreisau Circle, wMch centered around 
Count Helmuth von Moltke, worked out a post- 
Hitler political program of Christian Socialism. 
Some Socialists, Communists, clergymen and pro¬ 
fessors cooperated also. 

Bomb Placed in Plane a Dud 

‘'Germany’s Underground” makes clear that all 
the brave and honest Germans were not either 
dead or in concentration camps or in exile in 
1944. But it does not attempt to be an apology 
for the "Germans. A pitifully small number out 
of Germany's millions ever felt strongly enough 
even to conspire. And of these most were sol¬ 
diers who did not feel strongly enough to con¬ 
spire" until it was plain that Germany had lost 
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than to conspire against Hitler, with Ms top gen- - 
erals, under his very nose.. But a severely factual 
account that leaves out most of the emotional ten¬ 
sion and most of\the personal touches that could 
characterize the persons t .interned makes pretty 
dry fare. And tha\ is wliafnwth these bodks are. 
The first in orderVf .'uolication and the more 
complete is ‘‘GermarA yunderground,”* by Allen 
Welsh Dulles. The fifond and slightly more per¬ 
sonal is "They Ain. Killed Hitler,"t by Fabian 
von Schlabrendoriy as told to Gero v.S. Ga’ever- 
nitz. / \ 


MtZ. / Vy 

Authopftpied on Underground^_—■ 

Allen Welsh'Dulles is. a^cUstingfflslied lawyer 
and diplomat who was head of our Office of 
Strategic Services in Switzerland from 1942 until 
1945. It wao Ms task to find out all he could 
about the German underground. He found out a 
lot, became acquainted with several of Its leaders 
who crossed the border into Switzerland, and has 
put Into his book as complete an account of the 
various elements which made up the German 


' "They Almost Killed Hitler" is the personal 
story of Count von ScMabrendorff, one of the 
major military leaders in the underground, writ¬ 
ten by Gacvernitz, an American OSS agent, as It 
was told to him by ScMabrendorff. It bears an 
introduction by Maj. Gen. William J. Donovan. 
Although it is a personal story, much of It is as 
Impersonal a record of the same men and events 
as Mr. Dulles’ book. But where it conc4n-, 
trates on its hero’s own experiences it cqnlesf 
dramatically to life. L ,.,\T 

It was Schlabrertdorff who made oney">£. tfie 
most-dairrig of all the attempts to kil/Hitler. 
In March, 1043, Hitler was lured from his own 
headquarters to those of the Central Army on the 
Eastern Front. He came with Ms own cook to 
prepare his food, his own physician to taste each 
dish before he dared to himself, wearing a safety 
cap lined with three and a half pounds of steel 
plating. Just as Hitler entered his private plane 
on leaving, Schlabrendorff handed in a time bomb 
wrapped to look like a package of brandy bot¬ 
tles. "It was a great nervous strain to remain 
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underground as is possible In a short space. • $ i/ 1 quiet at this juncture," he says with some feeling. 

_ j But when the bomb failed to explode Schlabren- 

•OERMANY'S UNDERGROUND. By/ Alton Welsh dorff flew to Hitler’s headquarters and got it 
- Du lles. 207 pages. Macmillan. +3 1 back before it was unwrapped! 

t THEY ALMOST KILLED hitLErJ Based on the Future historians of Germany under Hitler are 
personal account of Fabian von flchlabrendorff ; going to have to consult both of these volumes, 
2 r°. '’f;° a Z ernite - for they are the raw material of history. 


t THEY ALMOST RILLED HITLERJ Based on the 
personal acoouni of Fabian von ffchlabrondorff; 
prepared and edited by Oero v.SGaevemite. 
150 pages. Macmillauk $2.50. •LjLtgc 
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FROM : 
SUBJECT: 
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1950 


ALLEN WELSH DULLES, AGE 5? 
SUMMARY MEMORANDUM 
ON CONTAINED 
.•ASSI FI ED EXCEPT. 

JERWISE. . : BIOGRAPHICAL 


BIRTH. EDUCATION. MARITAL STATUS :. 



Allen Weis 

April 7, 1893, (At the 7 
affairsj when he wrote 
War, then being fought 
and the Ecole Alsatienne in Paris, France, 
degree from Princeton University in 1914, 



CIVIL ACT. 

E.O. # 

DATE 7 <J| 

io 

s -3 » SMt 

DATA ic 


ulles, was born at Watertown, New York, 
age of 8 he evfnced an interest in foreign 
a fictional narrative based on the Boer ,, 
j He attended school in Auburn, New ^ork^jfj^ 

He obtained a B,A. 

He then traveled in the 


Far East and for a year taught English in Allahabad, India before 
returning to work for his M.A. -degree which he received from • 

Princeton in 1916, He obtained a LL.B. degree from George Wash¬ 
ington University in 1926, 

He married- Clover Todd on October 16, 1946, and has two 
children by this marriage, a daughter? Joan, and a son, Allen 
Macy. ^ 


FAMILY BACKGROUND: 


classified by_ r 

-T :• 

-Allen Dulles was one of the five children 
and Edith (Foster)' Dulles, His father, a Presbyterian Minister, 
was the nephew of John Welsh, envoy to England during the Hayes 
'M^p$j&%'^ition, His maternal grandfather, John Watson Foster 
^^tary of State under President Harrison and the author 
books on diplomacy. 





iOFFICE ADDRESS: 



'.V '.V >v ' Classified by 

Declassify o 

.Allen Dulles resides at 239 East 61st Street, New York 21, 
His office address is 48 Wall Street, New York 5, New 
DiiCIxG.3 SI I'T 159- 

YQJpjP ow jfaf-, 

Miscellaneous data: Stn-a/ owXMr.dM ^ 

cM. Mt-*i /£. •*, A+m, 7p\\ - lr 

Mr, Dulles is a Presbyterian . He is a member of vhejfcg l(| 
following clubs: Century Association, Down Town Association , 

Piping Rock (New York); Metropolitan, (7/ashington, Di 0.}. He 


is a member of the New York Lawyers Association and Chairman of. 


8 DESTROYS 

08 NQV IS 1964 
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Memorandum to Mr. Nichols 
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T9, 1950 


W@r ou 7Y *’i,|i B j., b r f | 

the International Law Commission. tfe is Mirecter aha President, 
Council on Foreign Relations, New York. 


CAREER OF ALLEN W. DULLES, 


U. S. DIPLOMATIC SERVICE: 


16-194C 


Mr I''-Thill es entered the U. S. Diplomatic Service in 
1916. On M&y %$f '/l916, he was appointed Legation Secretary and 
assigned tM :.¥i&nna, Austria. He was transferred to Berne, 

Switzerland, 'He served as a member of the American Com¬ 
mission to Negotiate Peace at the Paris Peace Conference in 
1918-1919. Subsequently, he was appointed to the American 
Embassy in Berlin and made First Secretary of the Embassy. 

He was next stationed with the American Commission in 
Constantinople from October, 1920 until April, 1922, at which 
time he became Chief of the State Department's Division of Near 
Eastern Affairs, with his headquarters in Washington, D. C. 
During his four years in Washington, he was a delegate to two 
Geneva, Switzerland conferences: The Arms Traffic Conference, 
MS®;' 'W&u the Preparatory Disarmament Conference , 1926. 

j'u' I n 1926, he was offered the post of Counselor to the 

* es Legation at Peking. It was an increase in rank 


salary. He was making $8000.00 per year at that 
received his law degree that year, so he resigned due 
salary. 


sswiwwr 

i iiiMidiii Following his resignation from the Diplomatic Service, 
Mr. Dulles joined the New York law firm of Sullivan and Cromwell, 
in which his elder brother, John Foster Dulles, was a partner. 

In 1927, Allen Dulles acted as legal adviser to the American 
delegation at the Three Power Naval Conference. He was legal 
adviser to the delegations at the Geneva Disarmament Conferences 
of 1932 and 1933. 

POLITICAL ACTIVITY : 

Seeking a political office in 1938, Dulles became a 
candidate in the New York Republican primaries for a U. S. 
Congressional nomination; he was defeated by his veteran Re¬ 
publican opponent, John O'Connor. The following year, he 


! !ll wll equate sal ary. 

FIRM OF SULLIVAN AND CROMWELL: 
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1950 


assisted locally in raising funds for the 1940 V/illkie Presi¬ 
dential campaign in which he acted as Eastern Director of the 
Naturalized Citizens Division of the Republican National Com¬ 
mittee. Allen Dulles was referred to as a "Dewey speech-writer" 
on one occasion in the Washington Daily News, (October 29, 1948) 

(All of the preceding information was taken from Who's 
Who in America 1950-1951, and Current Biography, March, 1949, 
pages 13, 14.)(94-3-4-115-53)(Washington Daily News, 10/29/48) 

BUREAU FILES 

REFLECTING CAREER AND ACTIVITIES OF 
ALLEN WELSH DULLES 


FBI CONTACTS WITH DULLES : 

3/5/42 On March 5, 1942, Allen Welsh Dulles called at the New b 7 D 

York Office to see the late Assistant Director P. E. 

Foxworth. Mr. Dulles told Mr. Foxworth that he was 
maintaining an office at 630 Fifth A.venue, New York Citv.fand 

and stated he worked very closely with | .. / 

He further advised Mr. Foxworth that he worked closely 
with representatives of Czechoslovakia, Poland and other subjugated 
countries which have representatives in the United States. fs') ((JL) 

Mr. Dulles stated his primary interest at that time was 
the analysis and evaluation of political information concerning 
continental Europe and the Near East. He was not interested in 
any domestic material whatever. f_He offered his services to the 
FBI and in return asked that if anything came along which the 
FBI thought would be of interest to him, that he be advised. Mr. 
Foxworth toldhim that would be done/J 

Mr. Dulles further told Mr. Foxworth that at times he 
might want to request the search of names through the FBI records 
and he was invited ty^end such requests directly to the Washington 
Headquarters. IjM U. 


ui ufty uju o ut 

that,he be advii 


Mr. Dulles stated that he did not feel that the British 
had in every instance, furnished all of the information in their 
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to Colonel Donot Mg 0^'^'f'cfhnization, and it 
TiaoT furnished only that iohi ch they wanted us to Tnioiti. 
stated he was going to watch this closely, and that while he was 
cooperating very closely with the British, he did have in mind 
the fact that they migi\i\not be cooperating as closely with us 
as they should. I 


opinion 
Se 


2 / 12/48 


On March 
Bureau, 




(62-64427-855) 

the New York Office advi sed the 

~~3/iW$>ionage - 


M. Thurston had contaci$^s$oimander 


G case, 

Vanderbilt and Colffl^r*Wi B $dward Buxton in the New Yifhk-' >i ffjne 
the Coordinator of Information, 

residing at a rooming house at 18 East 64th Street, 


of 

was 


York. A few hours following Mr. Thurston s contact 


* New 
Colonel 


New 
with 

Buxton, he was contacted by Mr. Allen Dulles who, as a special 
representative of Colonel Donovan, had recently taken offices at 
630 5th Avenue, New York. Mr. Dulles advised Mr. Thurston that 
he had been in contact with I I and he offered to bring him 

to Mr. Thurston's office for interview. 
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_ The SAC _ 

dccdfapanied by I 
bmploye-.e. of the Coordinator 1 


further advise d that on March 9, 1942, Mr. Dulles, 
L whom he iden tified as a spe cial 
s Office, brought I 1 to 


on's office where he was interv iewed. Pri or to the 
afmg interview, Mr. Dulles related that I I had been turned 

.hi m bv lfttfa. British friends. Mr. Dulles fn.rni.ahpd Ur. 

With SglS detailed information concerning I _ I nas 

pm&tjs V in i Htfdnu and confided that [ 




who was extremely anti-Nazi and who had been 
collaborating with the British Intelligence Service. 


5 


Mr. Dulles informed Mr. Thurston that the British, as 
well as the Coordinator's Office . were of the opinion that both 
I I could be trusted implicitly. 


interview 
concerning [ 


Mr. Dulles stayed throughout the interview and after the 
was over, engaged in general conversation with Mr. Thurston 


Mr. 


Duls es further stated he had been instructed to make 


|_ |available to the Bureau for a ssignment in the 

event his services were needed. He stated that l~ 
had advanced the idea that if he were to examine the photographs 
which appeared on visas of European refugees, he might possibly 
be able to identify some German intelligence agents. 


b6 
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the FBI. 


foil ows 


On this occasion, Mr. Dulles 'cooperated fully with 

(65-41748-1) 

’ On April 27, 1942, Mr. Foxworth, of the New York Office, 
advised the Bureau that he had received a letter dated 
April 24, 1942, from Mr. Allen N. Dulles which read as 

ll We have received a telegr am from Tangier, dated I 
April 21, 1942, stating that I L / 

an Axis agent, in Tangier, receives money every I 

month from Brandeis Investment Company, Omaha, I 

Nebraska. You may wish to investigate the source \ 
of these funds. /cr — / 


Mr. Foxworth stated that a copy of this letter was beir 
furnished to the Omaha Field Division for appropriate action , 

(100-98431-1) 

5/7/42 On May 7, 1942, the New York Office sent to the Bureau 
a memorandum regarding various Croatian organisations 
in the United States, together with a copy of "Outline 
of Postwar New World Map." New York advised that this material 
had been furnished to the New York Office by Allen W. Dulles of 
the Office of the Coordinator of Information, New York City. 


Das being 


b6 
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(65-30311-239) 


5/28/42 On this date, the New York Office advised the Bureau 
that SAC Thurston had contacted Mr. Allen Dull es to 
advise him of the activities of I | r Internal 

Security -G, who was then employed in the Office of the Coordinator 
of Infdrmation and Mr. Dulles told Mr. Thur ston this was the 
second complaint he had received co ncernin n \ I activities. 

He further stated, he would q»est$on l 1 concerning these charges 

upon I I return to New York. On May 26, 1942, Mr. Dulles 

addressed the foil owing memorandum to Mr. Thurston: 

■r 

"I app reciate the wor d you passed on to us with 
regard to I ~l While he has proved of 

value to us as a gatherer of news, I believe that 
he has allowed himself to become so involved in 
the internecine struggles in the Yugoslav community 
here, that his usefulness as a news gatherer is at 
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an end and we propose to terminate our connection 
with him., am still inclined to have con¬ 
fidence in I V s good intentions and sincerity, 

if not in his discretion, and I believe that 
certain ep£$i&§. /: .iphom he has made have been doing 
their ber£ i | §|gp ermine him . " 

(l 00-98511-3, 5) 

6/10/42 On this WmMWsMemorandurn was prepared for Mr. Ladd 
stating that Mr. Allen Dulles had b een present in 
the office of I I on May 8, 1942, 

when | ""| ipqs interviewed regarding s ome subjects 

in an espionage case. ' After the interview with I 
Mr. Dulles was interviewed and he discussed very freely his 
knowledge of Spanish activities in this country and New York. 
and advised he was a cquainted with the subjects. I . 


Allen Dulles had b een present in 

I on May 8, 1942, 


b6 
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and I -X-. 4 . 1 Espionage-S. He identified theWe^ individuals 

as being in fnrmmnf n nn Spanish activities in this country and 
stated that I t was in this country illegally. Mr. Dulles' 
also advised that he was in close contact with Mr. Foxwopth^ of 
the New York Field Division and all information regarding ' 
espionage activities obtained by the New York office of the 
Coordinator of Information was being turned over to Mr. Foxworth. 

(65-59140-3) 

7/29/42 A letter from Assistant Director P. E. Foxworth to the 

Bureau on this date stated that Mr. Dulles had delivered 
to him a copy of a letter a ddressed to Mr. Dulles by 
Lieutenant Colonel I W ardman Park Hotel. Vfash - 

ington, D. C. The letter from Lieutenant Colonel I I I isted 

the names of certain persons who were performing work for the 
Donovan organisation and Mr. Dulles said that in some instances 
those people did not themselves know the identity of the government 
agency for which they were working • Mr. Dulles furnished Mr. 
Foxworth with a list of those employees in order that the FBI 
might have it available in the event any impersonation cases arose. 

(62-64427-383) 

9/ll/42 On this date the New York Office forwarded to the Bureau 
an envelope and letter written in longhand for comparison 
with the previous handwriting of letters written by an 
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unknown subject in an Internal Security - Sedition case. The 
letter and envelope had been turned over to the New York Office 
by Mr. Allen Dulles, Office of Strategic Service, New York City. 

(100-74840-155) 

10/SI /4S The New York Office advised the Bureau on November SI, 

1942, that SAC Thurston had learned from Mr. Allen 
Dulles that I 1 was engaged in a 

project for the Donovan organisation writing thumb nail biographies 
of all prominent officials of the Nas i Regime. Mr. Dulles furnished 
other detailed informatio n concer ning I l as the New York 

Office was investigating I 1 at that time on an Espionage - G , , 

caSe ♦ 

(65-18253-54) b7C 


6/1/43 On this nort was submitted bit the New York Office 

on I __ J, Espionage - G. This investigation was 

predicat^u’WB& rta complaint made by Mr. Allen W. Dulles 
and I of the Off ice of Strategic Service. 

Suspicion was aroWis^& 31 I I because he showed unusual 

interest in ship movements and was thought to possibly be a German 
espion&§& agent. 

( 65 - 49773 ) 


Allen Dulles was listed as a confid ential informant 


the report of SA |j i L datet 

1947, at New York In the £?$#« involving [ 

~1 Espionage - D. In. $ i nstance. Mr. Du' 

information to the Agent c once'rning I _ 

of an Espionage - G case which h&d some tie-in with the 
case. 


; rnished 


( 100 - 348393 - 12 ) 

7/21 /47 I | of Senator Hickenlooper 1 s office, called Mr. 

Nichols on July 21, 1947, and asked if the Bureau had 
any data on Allen Dulles, General Thomas Farrell and 
Georges F. Doriot, who were being considered by the Senator for 
appointment on a staff of consultants for the Congressional 
Joint Committee on Atomic Energy. Mr. Nichols told him that 
there was some talk around town that Dulles was very close to 
Kentner and Alsop, the columnists, but we would check our files 
and see. On July 25, 1947, t he desired inf ormation in the form 
of a summary was furnished to I [ 

1 - '( 62 - 82687 - ?)( 62 - 83338 - 2 ) 
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3 /2/48 Mr. E. A. Tamm, adv ised the Director on March 3 } 1948 3 

that r~ | told him that former Agent Art ; r 

Thurston had told him he resigned from the Central 1 

Intelligence Agency in disgust; that shorty after he returned 
to his home in Indiana 3 he was c ontacted an behalf of Secretary 
Forrestal who indicated he desired to be advised as to the reason 
for Thurston's resignation. Thurston was highly critical of the 
inefficiency and ineffectiveness of CIA and its dominator, the 
"brass." Forrestal talked to Admiral Souers and Souers selected 
a committee to conduct a study of CIA and submit a report to 
Forrestal. Allen Dulles was one of the three men named on this 
committee. 

(62-80750-635) 

7/8/48 A memorandum from Mr. Ladd to the Director dated 

July 8 3 1948 3 contained material of interest concerning 
the airvey being made of CIA by Allen W. Dulles 3 M. F. 
Correa 3 and THlliam H. Jackson. This report contained much data 
concerning conferences held betwesn the State Department and CIA 3 
but at no time throughout the entire report was any reference made 
to the FBI. 

(62-80750-722) 

7/27/48 In a memorandum from Mr. Fletcher tq Mr. Ladd dated 

July 27 3 1948 3 it was 8ba lM &s0iat a series of articles 
had been published in the Iffesi Fork Times by Hanson 
Baldwin criticising the FBI. ApparmM&j this .series also . c/ . 
cr^tlc^3ed CIA. Agent DeLoach discussed+a letter of protest the 
Bureau was preparing to send to the New York Times at which time 
Colonel Galloway advised that Hanson Baldwin 3 without any doubt 
whatsoever 3 had received all the information contained in his 
articles from Allen Dulles 3 Chairman of the committee which was 
at that time surveying CIA. Colonel Galloway stated the reason 
he knew this was that Dulles had questioned him along the same 
lines of the articles that had appeared under the name of Hanson 
Baldwin. 

(lOO-79595-ll) 

11/4/48 A memorandum from V. P. Keay to H. B. Fletcher dg&ed 
November 4, 1948 3 dealt with 3 "Activities of Duli&s 
Committee 3 Information Concerning." Portions of it 
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incorporate them 




I CIA, on October 28, 1948, advised 
Agent DeLoach that he had recently been interviewed 
by a representative of this Committee, particularly 
along the lin ns of prese nt cooperation between the 
FBI and CIA. I I stated that during the 

interview he was questioned explicitly as to the 
failure of the FBI to provide CIA with the names 
and sources of foreign personalities in this 
country who had been interviewed regarding domestic 
intelligence activities . vet had n ot been referred 
to CIA by this Bureau. 1 I that the 

Dulles, Committee representative d id not state this 
fact in s o many words; however, he I ~l could 

ascertain from the conversation that someone in CIA, 
more than likely a representative of the Contacts 
Branch, had definitely misconstru ed cooperat ive 
efforts between the FBI and CIA . | | advised 

that he did not know the identity of the individual 
giving this erroneous information; however, the 
Dulles representative had definitely received that 
viewpoint because of the manner in which he led the 
interview. Agent DeLoach at this point questioned 
l as to any dereliction of the FBI in this 
regard. He replied that he personally had supervised 
the alien program dealing with the contact of these 
individuals for purposes of foreign Intelligence, 
and that he was of the opinion that cooperation 
between the FBI and CIA had been perfect. He stated 
he knew of qo t /isolated examples of any dissension 
whatsoever 


Mr. MZ 




Hej / further remarked that the Contacts Bureau of 
CIA was overstaffed; there was evidence of "empire building;" 
that it was believed a representative of this Branch had advised 
a Dulles representative of certain facts which definitely did 
not represent the existing cooperation between the FBI and CIA. 

It was recommended that Agent DeLoach dis'cuss the 
matter with Admiral Hillenkoetter. The Director said: 


b6 
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"J concur & further think we should contact 
someone at once with this Committee and 
definitely set them right in a forthright 
manner. H. " 

(62-80750-813) 
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11 /12/48 On this date Allen Dufies wrote the Director stating 
the Intelligence Survey Group would soon conclude 
its survey of CIA, Before concluding the report he 
wanted the Director of CIA and other members of the Intelligence 
Advisory Committee to meet with the Committee to make suggestions 
and recommendations • He invited Mr, Hoover or any designated 
FBI representative to meet with the Committee in Washington on 
November 82 or S3, 1943, On November 15, 1943, the Director 
replied to Mr, Dulles that inasmuch as it was not felt any 
particular contribution could be made by a Bureau representative, 
none would appear before the Survey Group, 

(62-80750-812) 


1/27/49 In a memorandum from Mr, Ladd to the Director on 
January 1, 1949, a summary of the Dulles report to the National 
Security Council on the Central Intelligence Agency was set forth 
All of the specific criticisms of CIAwere set forth in this 
summary, as well as matters specifically involving the FBI, One 
of the measures suggested to improve coordination in domestic 
intelligence and counterintelligence was that the Director of the 
£BI be made a member of the Intelligence Advisory Committee 


According to the Dulles report, the fact that the FBI 
is primarily concerned with security and law enforcement matters 
may result in a failure to exploit 
and may create difficulties insze 
\the security interests, T^> 



intelligence responsibilities 
nciling the intelligence with 

lu) 

the report was that the FBI 

individual case 

inate, or evaluate, the overall 
ted States tu) 

There was some discussion of the necessity for CIA 
establishing closer liaison with other governmental agencies, 
including the FBI, although it was indicated that this discussion 
concerns itself more with the set-un*within- Vie CIA than with the 
actual liaison activities outside, 

(62-80750-881) 


The line of reasoning in 
is essentially a police organisation, works on an 
basis, and does not study, coordinate, or eyaluat, 
intelligence situation in the Uni 


3/14/49 On March 14, 1949, Mr, Hoover personally prepared a 
memorandum for the Attorney General on the Dulles Committee 
report on CIA . It is felt that this is of particular importance 
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9 December 19, 
in f&l% as follows: 


1950 


"I am reliably informed that a Committee 
consisting of Allen N, Dulles, W. H • Jackson 
and M. F, Correa after a study, of the work of 
Central Intelligence Agency submitted a re¬ 
port upon the work of the Central Intelligence 
Agency and a national organisation for 
Intelligence to the National Security Council, 
This report was submitted the first part of 
this year. At no time has this Bureau been 
> supplied with a copy of the report though I 
understand that its contents deal in some de¬ 
tail with the work of the FBI in the Security 
field and the relationship of the FBI to the 
Central Intelligence Agency and the over-all 
problem of Intelligence, The members of the 
Committee preparing this report did not make 
any detailed study of the FBI's work in this 
particular field nor did they contact the FBI 
for any detailed information as to the FBI's 
activities along these lines. Nevertheless, 

I.am reliably informed that this report contains, 
as I have indicated, frequent reference to the 
FBI's activities and such references are not 
predicated upon factual material and are not in 
many respects accurate. 


"Since this report is receiving careful con¬ 
sideration by the National Security Council and 
no doubt certain steps will be taken thereon 
affecting the over-all problem of Intelligence 
which certainly would affect the Federal Bureau 
of Investigation I do think that a copy of this 
report should be submitted to this Bureau in order 
that it may review it and make such comments upon 
it as are appropriate, I think it is basically 
unfair and unsound to take action upon what is 
really an ex parte report in the Intelligence 
Field without having the benefit of the views and 
comments of the Federal Bureau of Investigation 
which is charged specifically with the coverage 
1 of domestic intelligence. It is aggravated even 
more by the fact that the comments contained in 
the report pertaining to the FBI are not, as I 
have stated, factual and are in many respects 
inaccurate, ' 
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5/25/50 The Washington Post dated May'25, 1950, carried an 
article entitled "Allen Dulles Likes Plan - General 
Clay and Others Praise Post Proposal." The article 
dealt with the fact that General Lucius Clay and others had 
endorsed the proposal of The Washington Post for a "Commission 
on National Security." Allen W. Dulles, described as a high- 
ranking officer in the United States Office of Strategic 
Services in World War II, and brother of John Foster Dulles, 
was quoted at length as to his comments concerning the 
"Commission on Internal Security." Mr. Dulles concluded his 
interview with the following words concerning the FBI: 


"One final word. Any such commission as 
proposed should not interfere in any way with 
the FBI and should not have overlapping 
functions with the latter as I feel strongly 
that the FBI merits our gratitude and deserves 
our support." 


(94-8-6-A) 


OFFICE OF STRATEGIC SERVICES 

O SS ACTIVITIES 
OF ALLEN W. DULLES 


According to Current Biography, Dulles got into OSS 

because: 

"A number of the clients of Sullivan and 
Cromwell during the prewar years were European 
Firms, including several in Germany. Thus, 
when in World War II General William J. Donovan 
chose as leaders of the Office of Strategic 
Services men who had a knowledge of European 
finance and 'strategic areas' (introductory 
section of 'Cloak and Dagger'), Dulles was among 
them. Before this in 1941 he had been sent 
on a Government mission to ' de-Germanize the 
Bolivian air lines. ’ 


"From October, 1942 
was Chief of the OSS 
until late November, 
mission in Germany. 


until V-E Day, Dulles 
in Switzerland, and 
1945 he headed the OSS 
As the OSS director 


Switzerland, he 
events, labeled 


had an important part in 
'Operation Sunrise’ in 

r 
OL 


in 

the 
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intelligence 


lance, which led to 


surrender of -German troops tn Northern 
Italy in 1945. 

WARTIME DECORATIONS 

a Dulles' wartime decorations include the 
Medal of Merit and Presidential Citation, 
the Medal of Freedom, the Order of Mauvisio 
Lazzario from Italy, and the Medal of the 
Legion of Honor, rank of Officer, from the 
French Government 




(March, 1949, Current 
94-3-4-1115-53, page 


Biography, 

13) 


'.NISHED INFORMUM 


m 


9/10/42 On this date, Lieutenant Colonel I I commu- 

nicated with Mr. Allen Dulles at the New York Office of OSS con¬ 
cerning the seizure of an American merchant ship, the "Silvapalna" 
and asked him for any particulars Mr. Dulles might give him con¬ 
cerning the ship and its crew. He referred to his previous letter 
to Dulles of August 3, 1948, requesting information on this and 
forwarded Mr. Dulles all the details he had received c oncerning 


b7C 


this ship. 


September 14, 1948, 


Dull et 


and stated that OSS investigations confirmed I I reports 

and that OSS had circulated information to the FBI and ONI and 
furnished a list of the members of the crew of the " Silvapalna" 
who were presumed to have been captured. 


(100-162169-1) 


DAILY WORKER ARTICLE 


7/23/45 An article appeared in the July 23, 1945, issue of 
the Daily Worker entitled "Reveals Big Business 
Domination of OSS. n The article went on to relate 
that almost every key man in OSS had direct connections with 
large international industrial and banking interests. The 
article named various key OSS executives, then showed the tie- 
up between the executives and certain banking and industrial 
interests. It cited Allen W. Dulles as the "brother of John 
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Foster Dulles, 'Dewey's brain-truster, 1 associated with Sullivan 
and Cromwell, New York law firm 9 and a Director of J. Henry 
Schroeder, Banking Corporation and the Schroeder Trust Company, 
is head of the OSS Office in Europe, now basing his activities 
in Germany." 

(62-64427-A) 


fi 

I — 


DULLES ADVOCATED INTERVENTION 
IN RUSSIAN SPHERE 




8/10/45 In a Safehaven Report dated August 10, 1945, discussion 
was had concerning Hungarian assets and related that a 
former Hungarian Minister to Switzerland ’had told of 
discussions on the subject with Allen Dulles and Dulles was 
alleged to have suggested the need for American intervention in 
the Russian sphere and to have suggested that a Swiss holding 
company be formed by Am.p.rir.an- ffun g ar inn inter ests to hold title 
to all possible Hungarian assets. I I claimed that he 

had been advised by an associate of Dullesr thabjlimgTvLcan authorities b7C 
look with favor upon such arrangements. (M-) 

'‘{112-1* 268-270) 


b6 


DONOVAN PRAISES ALLEN DULLES 


iam J. 


1 


9/19/4 5 In a letter dated September 19, 7 .Q 45 Willi. 

Donovan . Director of OSS, wrote to I 1 

I | a member of the OSS mission in Switzerland 

and had this to say concerning Dulles during the course of his b6 

letter: "Along with Allen Dulles, they and you should tyke great b7C 

satisfaction in a signal contribution to the realista tion of peace. " 
"They" in Donovan's letter referred to I I Paul Slum in 

connection with their work among "the Japanese group in Switzerland. - 


DULLES IMPORTANCE 


DL 

01 


VERRATED IN GERMAN CIRCLES 


^ 


(100-346290-27,p.20) 


7 


H/9/45 On this da te, SA J. A. Cimperman wr ote to the Bureau 
concerning I \ Esnionaae - G. He 

enclosed a copy of an interrogation report on this 
subject which had heen made available to him by G-2. On page 60 
of this report the following information is contained: "As far 
as PIT was able to establish, Dulles was a member of the Office 
of Strategic Servi ces, which was run by the American Colonel 
Donovan, and as such/ : was cons idered to be working for the 
American Intelligence Service. PW seems to be of the opion 
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that Dulles' importance from a political point of view was overrated 
in German c ircles ,•• It was a fact that Dulles made every effort 
to establish contacts wherever he could in Germany, ostensibly in 
connection with peace feelers, but PW's opinion was that other 
motives lay behind these approaches ... It was ascertained by a 
V-man of the Swiss Referat that Dulles was in touch with Catholic 
circles in Germany through the former Reichskanzler Wirth, who was 
living in Switzerland, , • In addition to this V-man, Prince 

and his secretary had discussions with Dulles, The 


Hohenlohe 
secretary 
Dulles as 


was, at his own request. 


to 


a type 


who was referred 


of extreme Nasi," 
to throughout the 


ALLEN DULLES FURNISHED 
INFORMATION TO HIS BROTHER. 
JOHN FOSTER DULLES 


introduced and described 
(PW refers to j 
report as a prisoner of war 

(65-55559) 


-rrr. 





10/ll/46 x irmorandum on this date from SA E. G. Fitch to Mr, 

iliSlt indicated that information had been obtained from 
MID nnnr.prni.nn I | Colonel Clark of 

MID advised that | | indicated he felt all of the 

intelligence agenci es in the gov ernment should get behind General 


b6 
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Vandenburg of CIG, I | was an official of the CIO, who 

advised Agent Reynolds that it was his desire to make the facilities 
of CIO available to th e MID for the purpose of obtaining intelligence 
in foreign countries, I I allegedly told Clark that when 

Donovan was Director of OSS, he made all information available to 
Allen Dulles who in turn made all information immediately avail¬ 
able to his brother, John Foster Dulles, 

(100-344378-19) 


DULLES ORGANIZED ACTIVITIES 
IN EUROPE AGAINST THE 
COMMUNIST PARTI 


9/20/49 On this date an article appeared in the Daily Worker 
stating that Dr, Tibor Ssonyi, 4th defendant in the 
Budapest Treason trial, admitted on September 19, 
1949, that he had plotted at length with Allen Dulles 
of OSS to set up an underground to overthrow the democratic 
peoples' governments in Eastern Europe,,, He said he made 
contact with Dulles in Switzerland in 1944 when the latter was 
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Stitts 

European Director of OSS. He further stated that "in 1944, 
when it was clear that some parts of Europe would be liberated 
by the Soviets, Dulles concentrated on organising spies among 
the groups in Switzerland from these countries, They were to 
organise activity against the Communist Party at home," according 
to Ssonyi, 

Ssonyi further stated that ■ "Dulles explained his program 
at length. He said that because those eastern countries, which 
would be liberated by the Russians would be led by the Communist 
Parties, work must be done within the parties," He said that 
Dulles sent him about $1,000,00 before he left Switzerland and 
subsequently he and others received BOO and 300 Swiss francs from 
Dulles occasionally. 


(64-800-249-A) 


POLITICAL REPORT ON HUNGARY 


7/25/49 The semi-annual Political Summary Report on Hungary 
for the period January 1 to June 30, 1949, prepared 
by the Second Secretary of the Legation states on 
page 37 that: "Considerable publicity has been given to speeches 
and articles of Allen Yf. Dulles, who directed OSS operations 
from Switzerland during the war, and to the descriptions of United 
States employment of dissident refugees and 'fascists' now at 
libert^Jps allied agents working within their respective 
goverhrt&^ts, al 1 as American espionage agents, the purpose being 
to pr$$wHhat American mts si ons abroad exist solely for reasons 
of espionage. " ( (it h 

< / (109-12-249-543,pp.37,38) 


TRIAL OF LASZLO RAJK 

9/16/49 On this date the trial of Laszlo Rajk began at 9:00 a.m. 
The trial was rather lengthy with numerous defendants 
testifying. La,szlo Rajk was -the first defendant to take the 
stand. He pleaded guilty to all charges. A long list of persons 
were named in articles on the Rajk trial appearing in the Polish 
Press. One of 'those names was Allen Dulles. He was mentioned 
by Szonyi as having criticized agents from Trotsky elements among 
immigrants and political refugees in Switzerland. He allegedly 
received information from Szonyi's group in various ways, one of 
them being that all material for the American Intelligence was 
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sent to CICMIL, head of the Jugoslav Military Mission and he 
in turn would send it to OZNA, Jugoslav Intelligence in Belgrade. 

From there it would go to LATINOVICZ i then to LONPAR and then 

to Dulles. According to Szonyi, Dulles and Tito discussed 

working together on several occasions; they would work against 

Russia and Communist P arties. Furthe r on during the course of 

the trial, a man named 1 I testified. He went into b6 

details to point cu.t that the Americans succeeded in getting b7C 

Szonyi's group behind the Soviet Army and into Hungary. He 

stated that a representative of Tito and Rankovic, who stayed 

in Switzerland at that time, established good relations with 

OSS leader in Europe, Allen Dulles, He cooperated with him. 

At that time, Allen Dulles directed this spy group through 
Yugoslavia with the ass is tance of LONPAR. He went on to furnish 
intimate details of how the operation was carried out. 

(65-58835-4,p.13 and serial 3 3 p.ll) 
NOEL HAVILAND FIELD s ' 

WORKED WITH ALLEN DULLES 

10/8/49 The New York Herald Tribune on October 8 3 1949 3 carried 
an article stating that Noel Haviland Field 3 labeled 
as "Red" by Chambers 3 had, not been heard from since June. 

The article related that Field was a former State Department 
official and brother of Herman H. Field 3 the architect who 
mysteriously disappeared at the Warsaw airport August 22, and he 
also had vanished behind the Iron Curtain. It was felt that both 
men may have fallen into the hands of the Russian Secret Police. 

Field's wife reported the disappearance of Herman H. Field when 
he failed to arrive at Prague Airport on a plane scheduled to 
bring him from Warsaw. Field was with the State Department's 
Division of Western European Affairs from 1930 to 1935. During 
the war he worked with Allen W. Dulles, then head of OSS in 
Switzerland 3 as a contact with the Communist underground in Germany. 

.... (105-2175-A) 

FURTHER DATA ON THE MYSTERY 1 

OF THE FIELD BROTHERS 

10/21/49 Ac cording to an article appearing in the October 21 s 1949, 
issue of the Evening Star, the mystery of the two Field 
brothers, Herman and Noel, had become the number 1 
riddle in the chain of suspicious dilemma that broken in 

in Europe concurrently with the Titoist hereby*. both cases 

a crooked line of evidence leads straight into the Jungle of 
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Cominform versus Titoist politics. The Article related that 
Laszlo Rajk, Russian selected First Minister of the Interior 
in Hungary t who had been recently executed, was said to have 
had contact with Earl Browder 3 Allen W, Dulles of OSS and Noel 
Field of OSS 3 at the time OSS was working in Switzerland, 

(100-32881-A) 


SZONYI REFERRED TO DULLES 
AS EUROPEAN CHIEF OF THE -., 

AMERICAN ESPIONAGE ORGANf WlilTON 

12/16/49 In a report .wTHermann Haviland Field dated at Cleveland 3 
December 16, 1^49, it was stated on page 11 that Dr, 

Tibor Szonylfwas an American spy who had established 
contact with one of the leading officers of the American Espionage 
organizations 3 Noel and then with his superior 3 Allen 

Dulles, who was European Chief of the American Espionage organization 3 
the Office of Strategic Services, This information was brought 
out in the indictment presented by the Hungarian state prosecution 
in the trial of Laszlo Rajk, (l00-32881-58) 


ALLEN DULLES AND . 

NOEL H. FIELD 

12/25/49 ip: the '-December 25 3 1949 3 issue of the Worker, an 

article/appeared entitled 3 "U,S, Agents Inherit Gestapo 
Rolei"*The article related that Noel H, Field 3 the 
missing Director of the Building Plans of Cleveland College 3 
evidenced an extraordinary interest in city planning in Eastern 
Europe 3 "but the web of spy activity 3 running from Allen Dulles 3 
head of OSS 3 to Noel Field 3 Herman's brother 3 now raises new 
speculations on the possession of these plans." The plans referred 
to were an elaborate set of plans and maps of Warsaw, which Field 
had shown to some of his friends in Cleveland during his two year 
stay there, 

Noel Field played his part in this, (the recruv¥w$ of 
spies and terrorists in Switzerland) 3 according to another 
defendant at the Hungarian trial. Dr, Tibor Szonyi, who testified: 
"Allen Dulles showed me, as a means of terrorizing me, the receipt 
I had signed on a previous occasion for Noel H. Field, the leader 
of the relief organization I had mentioned before, for a subsidy 
I had received, " 

(100-32881-67) 
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In the January 3 1950 3 issue of Plain Talk Magazine 3 
page 29 3 an article appeared entitled "Why Not an 
Anti-Cominform" by Siegfried Ylagener . The article 
stated %he Anti-Cominform would work under strictly American 
control and direction . We have men like Colonel Heber Blankenhorn 
who helped foment the German Revolution of 1918 and who was 
prevented from repeating his performance in 1944; Major General 
William J. Donovan of the erstwhile Office of Strategic Services; 
his associate 3 Allen Welsh Dulles 3 who kept his finger on the 
pulse of the abortive anti-Hitler rebellion in 1944 3 and a number 
of others ...." 


ASSOCIATES AND CONTACTS 


WESTRICK CONTACTED DULLES 

6/29/40 According to a report submitted by the New York Office 

on June 29 3 1940 3 a technical surveillance was maintained 
on Dr. Gerhardt Alois Westrick 3 Espionage 3 and during the 
course of his stay in New York City 3 he contacted Allen Dulles on 
one occasion but there is no evidence in the file to show that Dulles 
knew him or knew anything about him . 

(65-10325-3? 3 p.M$ 

SPONSORED VISA O F 
ALFRED WEISS 

10/21 /41 It was reliably reported in February 3 194l 3 that one 

Alfred Weiss had remarked that his visa had been extended 
to March 11 3 1941 3 and that if his visa were not extended 
for the second time beyond March 3 1941 3 he would simply stay 
"because the Americans cannot deport anyone . " It was also reported 
in June 3 1941 3 that Alfred Y/eiss 3 306 West 46th Street 3 New York 
City 3 a correspondent of the Swiss Telegraph Agency of Bern 3 
Switzerland 3 and a member of the Association of Foreign Press 
Correspondents in the United States 3 was refused an extension of 
his visitors visa. It was alleged that the Swiss Consul told the 
Association of Foreign Press Correspondents that it-would be best 
if Weiss were deported . However 3 the Swiss Minister is believed 
to have interceded in Washington 3 D. C. on Weiss’ behalf on the 
instructions of the Foreign Office of Switzerland. The Swiss Consul 
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onijnEJ 

is reported to have asked the Secretary of the Association of 
Foreign Press Correspondents to write him, the Consul, a personal 
letter requesting that the Swiss Government refrain from backing 
such a person as the above-mentioned Weiss, 

(61-7566-2762) 


It was reported to the Bureau that an article in "The 
Communist," a magazine’ published by the Communist Party of the 
United States, for October, 1939, was entitled "The Plunder^of 
Austria," under the name of one Alfred L, Weiss, 

(61-7566-1898) 

On October 21, 1941, the name of I I 

appeared on the State Departmen t form as seeking a temporary 
visitor's visa for business. The father of this individual was 
Alfred Weiss, whose original immigration visa application was 
sponsor ed by Allen V, Dulles, 

/■ (40-17545) 


SPONSORED IMMIGRATION VISA 

W\ i 

9/T7/4g I I was a Jfo’&nvk national who entered the 

United States in October? 134Q a She was in some manner 
associated with the Free French Movement in New York 
City during the year 1942 and she was sponsored by Allen U. Dulles 
and William Nelson Cromwell, both of whom were reported to have 
had contacts with individuals believed to be engaged in espionage 
activiti es, although it appeared that Mr, Cromwell and Mr, Dulles 
were persons of financial and social prominence and it was entirely 
possible that the contacts these men had with suspected individuals 
was without their knowledge of the character of the contacts. The 
Committee examining the visa of I 1 resolved their 

doubt in favor of the internal security of the country as there 
was a hostage situation in this case since the applicant had. a 
brother in French Morocco who was a Lieutenant Colonel in the 
French Army, The Committee felt that this woman would suffer no 
hardship through being maintained in her temporary status and it 
was felt her activities could be more closely surveilled if such 
became ne cessary. War, FBI, and Navy voted unfavorably on this 
application . (40-35274) 
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m/m. 


The visa of tfte iduals received considerable 
action by the CoTmktm^^aminina the visas, because 
+.hp mnmn.n hn r l been the I I 

, whose international law firm maintained 
-“l office in Paris. She was highly recommended by 


b6 

b7C 


|_| and his associate, Allen W. Dulles, and regardless 

of the social and financial standing of \ \ and Dulles, 

they were in no position to determine the character of their 
contacts and since all doubts had to be resolved in favor of 
the internal security, ONI, FBI, and War Department representatives 
recommended unfavorably in this case. 

(40-34540) 


NOR BERT ANDREW BOGDAN . 

OFFICER CANDIDATE - ESPIONAGE 




7/2/43 On this date, MS forwarded to the//0%$ a report. 

Norbert Andrew Bogdan, an off ice r f $&f£di date who 'had 
been investigated on a charge of espionage at the 
request of the Director of Intelligence of the 4th Service 
Command. The name of Allen W. Dulles appeared on page 4 of this 
report as a reference but he was not contacted during the course 
of the investigati on. It was brought out during the course of 
the investigation that Bogdan was a Vice-President; of the J. 

Henry Schroeder Banking Corporation of New York, which had formerly 
carried on extensive business with German financial investments. 

It has been previously brought out in this memorandum that Allen 
W. Dulles wq&~CQnne cted with the J. Henry Schroeder Banking 
Corporati o-fuf (U-) 


(100-64082-21) 


DULLES CL^S&MXicTION WITH 
GENERAL WILLIAM DONOVAN 


.- 


In a memorandum from Mr. Ladd to the Direc$o0, 

p „ -1. ^ -• -t- _t „ j j.1 l n — ■? tt«* 7 ■? -• n. l- l. .. 


date, it was stated that General William Z%j 


IgWMi s 


Director dj || 
job. he wmi I 


sponsored Allen W. Dulles for the pos ition^ i^ fiM^isitive 
an^^^Lt if Dulles should succeed in getting the 
undot p<?Aily be a "Charlie McCarthy" for Donovan. 


(62-81909-11) 
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CONTACT WITH GERHARDT UESTRICK - 
SECURITY MATTER - G 


'Mm 


Decemb 


•° : , r '.'■ o-:; c /o-° ■. v fe. 




4/9/47 On this date Gerhard Nestrick submitted a memorandum 
coneerning his trip to the United States in 1939, and 
during the course of this memorandum, mentioned that 
during the first days of his stay in the United States, he was 
invited to tea by Allen DulleSj and to the best of his recollect 
he did not see him again . V/estrick also stated that John Foster 
Dulles told him soon after his arrival in New York quite openly 
G.nd in a 


S ri a on u 

OTIC GTT\ u fm 

he United 

, 'Yi hat Aiie 
.fifin' Mestrick <ji 

W? &>' t 


Sv way that he regretted the fact that he could not 
“Ith Nestrick during Westrick's official stay in 
There is no indication in the file to show 
I had any idea of the backgroi^id^ (j f\G/i} frardt 
leged espionage activities 


ASSOCIATION OF I 
WITH ALLEN DULLES 


V/ V L/l* V • W 1/1 

e backgroi^l 
rtivities .(£ 
( 65-So 


4/5/48 In a top secret document entitled "Interrogation of 
Emil Geora Buehrle. " from ONI } it was stated that 

j f prior to 1933, was engaged. .i.n, .. 

illegal arming of the German Reichswehr. Bue hrle knew \ _ 

had no doubt furnishe tj snm.p. of the arms, which | \naa 

smuggled to Germany. I l approached Buehrle ana stated 

he was in a position to straighten out matters, both with the 
British and the United States. In the United States he stated 
his relations with~Allen W. Dulles waze. mich. th n+ - no favor would 
be refused him. Buehrle stated that I uir\cgd./»am of 

the truth- of his statements about Mr. Dulles.(fSrC(5)f'p^j f[jA\ 

(65-29488-171, P. 12 S 

GENERAL DORIOT WAS INFORMANT 
FOR ALLEN DULLES 


b6 

b7C 


5 /27/48 In a memorandum from the SAC, Boston, to the Director 
on this date, information was furnished concerning 

_ CrP.np.rcii G nome Doriot. who had been interviewed bv 

SA | n andSA \ \ 

._ TRp. su.hie.nt nf the memorandum was, \ I 

and I 1 Internal Security - R." The Bureau had 

instructed the Agents to contact General George Doriot as a 
prospective confidential informant. 
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_ General Doriot informed the Agents that a man named 

I might .furnish pertinent information concerning 


ThmekteXd,- He said that f 


—“■ '’i-' 1 1 


T~ 

p mmk 

j ./-■ y 


'T d^?~KTo m- as - rm ubuncii sj aepuDi tea. — T rs-m r r 


all egetiiy deeply sympathetic to the United States because of her 
participation in the liberation of France. He was recommended 
by General Doriot to Allen Dulles of OSS, and acted as an informant 
for Dulles during the war years • Doriot .sunnested Biilles could 
be contacted for a further evaluation of \ \ after which 

( "1 wight well be approached successfully on the problem 

° n I 


(100-354484-7, p.l) 


DULLES' 
MALAXA 

10/80/48 


OPINION OF 


b6 

b7C 

b7D 


SA 


| at 

Nicolai 


Jr, 


In a report submitted by _ 

New York, on October 80, 1948, concerning 
Malaxa, Internal Security - R, Edward G. Miller . 
a partner i n the law firm of Sullivan and Cromwell, toid l | 

I I that he had received unqualified approval from the 

State Department for his firm to represent Malaxa, Allen Dulles, 
however, a member of the same law firm, told Lehman Brothers of 
New York City that he did not like Malaxa because he felt 
Malaxa was accustomed to buying influence and was attempting to 
use John Foster Dulles, (his brother), to get special favors, 


(100-344488-96,p,58) 


DULLES ATTACKED BY 
CO MMUNIST NEWSPAPER 

8/3/49 The New York Times of August 3, 1949, carried an 

article datelined at Prague, Czechoslovakia August 8, 
1949, entitled, "Americans Called Plotters by Czech, 1 
The article stated that publicist, Andre Simone, made a charge 
in the Communist newspaper "Rude Pravo" that the heads of an 
"Organizati on X" including Allen Dulles and Cardinal Spellmari * 
had decided to make Archbishop Josef Beran of Prague into a new 
martyr because they were displeased by recent signs that tie 
East-T/est tension was relaxing. This article stated that the 
"Organization X" had organized espionage, sabotage and 
disturbances in countries that refuse to submit to capitalism 
and that the organization worked closely with an espionage service 
said to be headed by Jesuit Father Janssens and controlled by 
Msgr. Montini of the Vatican . 

(100-354851-198, p.86) 
















NOEL FIELD RECEIVED 
MONEY FROM DULLES 


1/13/50 In a report submitted bv the Washington Field Office 3 
on this date 3 entitled "Noel Haviland Field } Internal 
Security - R } " it was stated*that an informant advised 
that in a communicatio n dated April 15. 1946, from F rance, infor¬ 
mation was set forth regardin g I association 

with Noel Field; that Field had an office in Geneva and was in 
communication with Mr, Allen Dulles, head of OSS in Switzerland, 
It was reported that Noel Field recei ved large sums of money from 
Allen Dulles f which sums were sent to | L who t 00 k 

charge of distributing such funds in the south of France to the 
"Freiss Deutschland Mettelmeer" Committee to undermine the morale 
of the German troops, 

(105-2175-31) 


NOEL FIELD CASE 


9/2/50 The Washington Post carried an article on September 2, 
1950 3 entitled "East German Reds Purge 6 High Aides. " 
During the course of this article 3 it stated that the 
Noel Field case was still a mystery, "Field 3 reputed to have 
wide acquaintance with the Communist underground in Na 2 i-occupied 
Europe 3 worked after the war for American charity agencies behind 
the Iron Curtain,,, He dropped out of sight about 15 months ago. 
Two members of his family vanished while searching for him in east 
Europe ,,,. The Politburo said Field was a crony of Allen Dulles,., 
Field was alleged to have delivered secret Communist plans from 
Willy Kreikemeyer to Dulles," 


(64-200-232-A) 
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ACTIVITIES AND ORGANIZATIONS 

ACCUSATIONS AC A IMS T DULLES BY 
MRS . ROBEB?:WlTmY IMBRIE 

2/21/41 Mrs. Robert Whitney Imbrie, 1016 Sixteenth Street, North¬ 
west, Washington, D. C., wrote to Walter l/inchell on 
February 21, 1941 to discuss the murder of her husband 
Major Imbrie at Teheran, Persia. She said among other things; 

"....it was difficult for one not in on the know to connect 
up Morrow, Lindberg, Mexico, Dulles - Sullivan & Cromwell, 
France, National City Bank, Chase Bank, Dodd and Germany 
with the murder of Major< Imbrie in Teheran....William 
Nelson Cromwell is the 'Black Fox ' of the Panama Canal 
Scandal....Sullivan has passed on to his reward....Number 
one man in S&C (Sullivan & Cromwell) is John Watson Foster 
Dulles.. .-.his brother Allen welsh Dulles was Secretary to 
Robert Lansing during the Paris Peace Conference.... 

....All of this period (during the 1920 's) Allen Welsh Dulles 
(All In Dull Ass he is dubbed) was on the Personnel Board in 
The Dept, of State. And the promotions in the Foreign Serv¬ 
ice is another story. However, Dulles and his side kick 
Bill Castle have lined The Dept, with their men. Which 
brings us to Wallace Murray....Allen Dulles was Chief of the 
Near Eastern Division, Dept, of State, when Bob (Imbrie) 
was murdered. He brought Murray back to the Dept, and I 
quote Murray. 'Dulles brought me back to the Dept, to help 
fight Mrs. Imbrie. My chief job in the Dept, is to buck Mrs. 
Imbrie.... This letter was signed by Katherine Imbrie. 

Mrs. Imbrie also sent an advertisement to the publication 
"Foreign Affairs," the organ of The Council on Foreign Relations. 

She had encircled the names oj\ Allen W. Dulles and Leon Fraser in red 
pencil. In longhand she wrote on the ad; 

"Dulles was delegate to the Arms Conf. at C-eneva. One of 
the most amazing stories is told by 'Bass Drum' Shearer. 

Heard Dulles switching papers. Dulles resigned shortly after 
the Congressional Investigating Com. had heard Shearer.” 


(100-13731-1) 


THE FIGHT FOR FREEDOM COMMITTEE 


4-3-41 On this date an ad appeared in the Washington Post titled, 
"Do You Want Hitler to winP" It was sponsored by The Fight 
For Freedom Committee. One of the sponsors of this Com¬ 
mittee was Allen TV. Dulles, lawyer. New York. 

\) (100-24467-44) 
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THE AMERICAN FRIENDS OF 
YUGOSLAVIA. INC. 

3-7-44 Report of Special Agent I titled. "The 

Amert&$n: Friends of Yugoslavia, Inc., Internal Security- 
C." Page 10 of this report lists the officials of The 
American Friem$M ' pf Yugoslavia, Inc. The address of the National 
Headquarters at that time was 11 Nest Fifty-seventh Streetj New 
York 19, New York. On the Board of Directors appeared the name of 
Allen 7. Dulles, 43 Nall Street, New York City. 

9 - 

(100-18^760-5, page 10) 


PRESIDENT ROOSEVELT 'S 
SPECIAL REPRESENTATIVE 


12-19-45 In a letter dated 12-19-45, Special Agent J. A. Cimperman 

sent in a lengthy report on Dr. Theodore Paeffgen, Espionage- 
G. On page 25c there is a question set forth which was to 
be asked of Paeffgen when interviewed. The question was as follows, 

"In 1943 there was a plan afoot in Amt VI to have Staatsrat Lindemann, 
President of German filbyd in Bremen, contact Allen Dulles, Jr., 
President Roosevelt % special representati ve in Berne, Switzerland. 

In bringing about this me eting t Prince Hohenlohe-Schillingesfurst, 
a friend of I I was to act as go-between. 1/hat did the 

Germans hope to accomplish by such a meeting?" 


D. 

S_ 


DULLES REPRESENTED UNITED 
STATES AT UNITED NATIONS FORUi 


’forui 


(65-56036-2) 


1-2-46 


b6 

date k /u 


According to a technical surue illnnr.e report of this 
I— , , J of the United Nations Forum, 

advised \ \ that the United Nations, through its 

International Affairs Committee in New York, was planning a forum on 
January 24, 1946 and would like to get a speaker 
She stated- K^toa t Allen Dulles would represent the 
Wright wouX-i represent Great Britain. The sub/f.e. 
to be ”Th4W@jMblems Which Face the UNO First. ,{ 


to represent Russia. 
United States and Mr. 
t for discuss ion was 



(65-30092-2259) 


I/O OPR 01/ WILSON FOUNDATION 

1-14-47 Report of Special Agent Bennett Yfillis, Jr., United Nations 

News, Internal Security-C, stated that the Bureau had advised 
that the United Nations News, publi shed by the i/oodrow Nilson 
Foundation in New York City, was allegedly a Communist propaganda 
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enterprise; that the Woodrow . jFfbjityffi.i 

and Board of Directors appi^$lbmi&$jLfy 
House Comm$0&ge on UnAmeriomU P$f 

Communist rolled enter$Hl)4fpA\ 

1946, an d ' < "$§'%as ad vert is ed M 

reports concerning United NdMiQh^srnQ^ikU^tilf^ 
that the September and OGtdk&fyi 
impartially but the Decembeff00'^up^jf>0^t(fd 
Russian views on controver&%_(tl^Hjif‘tdX%‘ 



A list,of officers and 
was &€n - t out and the 


af : f 


of this Foundation. 


B a and 1 i^na'pam ( s 

name of ^-llen W. Dulles 
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on had among its officers 
individuals died by the 
being connected with 
ication began in January, 
rnish unbiased news and 
. This Agent reported 
apparently presented facts 
to devote more space to 
to views of Western Powers, 
e iWoodrow Wilson Foundation 
was listed as a member 


(100-347117-2) 


MOSCOW ATTACKS DULLES 


3- 8-47 A report from Moscow to the Secretary of State on this date 

reported that a large proportion of New Times #9 for 
February 28 dealt with Germany. One article by A. Leonidov 
was titled "International Role of Anglo-American-German Schroeder 
Bank” concluded with an attack on John Foster Dulles stating that 
his support for a federated Europe plan was a continuation of old 
business project of Schroeder group. The article further related 
that Dulles 1 career as a lawyer in the Republican Party was reviewed 
together with that of his broth^p fallen Dulles. It then stated "No one 
doubted that if Dewey were elected ^President, Dulles would get the 
post of Secretary of State. H&'&W&er misses an opportunity to attack 
the Soviet Union and slander Soviet peoples in most unrestrained terms. 
Underlying reason of the dizzy careers of the Dulles brothers is 
their close connection mith Rockefeller billionaires., This gives idea 
of vastness of capital standing behind Dulles law firm, and gives 
inkling of reason for Dulles influence in the Republican Party. 
Ex-diplomat Allen Dulles has for a number of years been legal advisor 
and one of the Birectors of J. Henry Schroeder Banking Corpm'ation- 
New York, subsidiary of London, Cologne and Hamburg Sphro&ders." 

(1,09-12-232-116) 

DULLES POSITION ON 
GERMAN ECONOMY 

4- 18-47 A report from Moscow to the Secretary of State dated 4-18-47 

concerned the April 16 issue of TRUD in which it was stated, 
"At Conference American financiers, Allen Dulles said: 

1 for us it is a question of taking an active part in the restoration 
of German economy and controlling it, strengthening economic positions 
of USA, guaranteeing American firms suitable advantages . 7 Dulles had 
in mind the Ruhr first of all, its transformation into # base for 
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domination by American capital in Europe." The article went on to 
relate other words spoken by Dulles and wound up by stating that 
such inveterate imperialists as former head of the Steel Trust Ernst 
Ponsgen and many others have already become entrenched in leading 
positions in Ruhr industry.... etc" 

(62-79499-110) 


MOSCOW ATTACKS AMERICAN ' 
INDUSTRIALISTS 


5-3-47 Radio broadcast #51 from Moscow to Germany attacked "Ameri¬ 
can profit-seekers." The broadcast stated that, "On the 
invitation, and following the example of AllJtn Dulles, 
director of the New York banking firm Henry Schroeder, 13 well-known 
American industrial magnates hurried to Germany because they were 
obviously afraid of missing the bus. The German monopolists are in 
fact trying to protect their own economic position at the expense of 
Germany's future economic independence and intactness. For their own 
selfish interests they are willing to accept the position as junior 
partners in the British and U. S. monopolies.... etc." 

(100-3-81-58x6) 

DULLES AUTHOR OF BOOK TITLED "GERMAN UNDERGROUND" 

5-6-47 In an article in the New York Times dated May 6, 1947, 

Orville Prescott had the following to say regarding Allan \7. 
Dulles ' new book "The German Underground": 

"Allan Welsh Dulles is a distinguished lawyer iMll 
diplomat who was head of our Office of Strategic Services 
in Switzerland from 1942 to 1945. It was his task to 
find out all he could about the German underground. He 
found out a lot, became acquainted with several of its 
leaders who crossed the border into Switzerland and has 
put into his book as complete an account of the various 
elements which made up the German underground as is 
possible in a short space..-*." Phis book was published 
by Macmillan in 1947 at a cost of $3. It was 207 pages 
in length. There is no copy in the Bureau's Library . 

(62-83338-1) 

ANOTHER MOSCOW ATTACK ON DULLES 


5-27-47 Foreign 
attacked 
Standard 
representatives. 


radio broadcast from Moscow to North America 
international monopolies especially DuPont and 
Oil and the invasion of Germany by United States 
The article related that during two years of 

Q 

KS- 
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occupation there had been witnessed a regular invasion of l’/estern 
Germany by representatives of the United States monopoly concerns. 
n Nor is it only business relations that are being restored but also 
that personal union which always connected the most powerful re¬ 
presentatives of monopoly capital in various countries. Unquestion¬ 
ably no small part in restoring and strengthening these connections 
was played by the visit to western Germany of Allen Dulles, the 
manager of the U . S. banking house, Henry Schroeder and Co." 

(100-3-81-45) 

DULLES GERMAN VISIT 
ATTACKED BY MOSCOW 

7-14-47 A foreign radio broadcast from Moscow to Germany again 

attacked "monopolistic connection" and stated it was known 
that during his European tour of that year Allan Dulles, 
head of the Henry Schroeder Banking Corporation, had also visited 
the Ruhr; that as a result of Dulles ' visit close trade relations 
with German trade magnates y above all with arch-reactionaries 
such as Dr. Duisberg, were established. The broadcast went on to 
say, "Dulles, however, was not an exception, By exploiting old 
connections with German monopolists and by purchasing masses of 
German shares at a ridiculous price, U.S. business and financial 
magnates managed to get partial or complete hold of many German 
combines, such as I. G. Farbin and Opel, etc." 

(65-30519-94) 

"TO THE BITTER END" 

A BOOK BY HANS BERND GISEVIUS 

7-24-47 On this date Houghton Mifflin of Boston forwarded a copy 
of the book "To The Bitter End" by Hans Gisevius and 
requested any comments on the book the FBI might care to 
make. Allen Dulles wrote a foreword to this book. This book was 
reviewed in the FBI at which time it was noted that Allen J. Dulles, 
formerly of OSS, stated that the author was one of the few survivors 
of a. group of Germans who actively plotted to do away with Hitler. 

He stated he met the author in 1943 when he was in charge of the 
OSS in Switzerland. 

(62-52647-4; 62-85289-1) 

COUNCIL ON FOREIGN RELATIONS 

11-5-47 On this date the Bureau received a mimeographed letter 

from the Council on Foreign Relations, 58 East 69th Street, 
New York 21, New York, stating that twenty-five years be¬ 
fore, Foreign Affairs was founded and this letter was an invitation 





to enroll as a subscriber to this organ and the Council on Foreign 
Relations . Allen IV. Dulles was listed as President of this 
organisation. 


(94-3-4-826-2) 

ARTICLE FROM THE JORKER 

2-1-48 An article datelined at Prague, by G. A. Jacks titled 

"U. S. Sponsors Hitler Tank Marshal" appeared in "The 
Worker" of 2-1-48. The article related that Allen Dulles, 
brother of Secretary of State Marshall 's advisor, John Foster Dulles, 
and formerly an agent of OSS in Switserland, was said to be the 
author of the new venture which dealt with a Secret Service program 
laid down by the Americans for Heins Guderian, Hitler's first tank 
marshal. This paper stated it had learned reliably that Guderian, 
who ranked high among German military war criminals, had been 
entrusted with rebuilding Germany's "Abwehr" (secret intelligence 
corps). The program called for cooperation with underground Fascist 
organisations in Europe 3 the infiltration of the wo rkingclass move¬ 
ment’ wherever possible and reorganisation along former "Abwehr" 
channels t according to that article.. 


(65-37193-232-A) 


USSR PRESS RELEASE 

2-17-48 On February 17 3 1 948 3 the Embassy of the Union of Soviet 

Soc ialist Republics at Washington, D. C. issued a press 
release indicating that this particular release was the 
fourth and concluding part of the communique issued by the Soviet 
Information Bureau at Moscow entitled "Falsification of HistoPy" 
and published by the Soviet Press. On page 58 of this release 
is made to Allen Dulles. Speaking of negotiations which took place 
between representatives of the Governments of the United Staiyse of “ 
America and Germany in Switserland in February 3 1943, it has this to 
say: "In these negotiations 3 the United States of America was ’W'efhhW- 
sented by a special delegate of the United States Government 3 
Dulles (brother of John Foster Dulles) 3 who figured under thd pM'dUba.- 
nym of 'Bull 1 and had 'direct instructions and authority from ‘ikhs 
White House. ' His German opposite was Prince Hohenloe 3 a man closely 
connected with the ruling circles of Hitler Germany, who acted as 
Hitler's representative under the assumed name of Pauls...." 

(100-3-81-269) 


TASS ARTICLE ON THE HANSON 
BALD JIN ARTICLES 


7-29-4b 


An airgram from the American legation in Vienna, Austria 
to the Secretary of State dated July 29, 1948, stated that 
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according to Tass, Hanson Baldwin's article of July 
22 in the.Dew York Times reported differences of opinion between 
the Central Intelligence Office, Army Intelligence, the FBI and 
certain sections of the State Department • Tass reported that 
Baldwin's article mentioned other changes which had been made in the 
general administration of the intelligence service following a 
study of the American Foreign Espionage System by a special com¬ 
mittee; that the financial magnate, Allen Dulles, (brother of John 
Foster Dulles) was a member of this committee. 


(61-6341-44) 


THE DAILY JORKER COMMENTS 
ON SCHROEDER ’S VENTURES 

12-24-48 The Daily Worker of 12-24-48 carried an article relating 
that the Nasi banker Kurt Von Schroeder, in whose home 
Adolph Hitler made his first contacts with the coal 
and steel men who financed Nazism's rise to power, had been sentenced 
to live in comfort on his country club estate. The article related 
that life on a country estate was Schroeder ’s chief "punishment." 

The article attributed this fact to- Schroeder's contacts with such 
men as John Foster Dulles and Allen Jktlles, The article related 
that a top executive of J, Henry Schroeder Banking Firm in New 
York was Allen Dulles. 

(65-55553-A) 


DULLES PROPOSES COMMISSION TO 
INVESTIGATE AND PUBLICIZE 
COMMUNIST ACTIVITIES 


1-29-49 According to an article which appeared in the World 

Telegram on January 29, 1949, Allen W, Dulles , acting in 
his capacity as President of the "Council on Foreign 
Delations, addressed the annual dinner of the Canadian Society 
of New Yor}s~and~stated that legislation was not sufficient to expo se 
Communist activity ; that the people have to have their eyes^open ed 
to the menace by constant publicity ; that a permanent non-par tisan 
federal fact-fTnding—commission should be created to i nve sti t 
publi cize communist a ctivity . Mr. Dulles said 


and publicize Communist activity . Mr. Dulles said the idea was 
inspired by the work of the Canadian Royal Commission in its exposure 
of a spy ring in Canada. He suggested the commission be called 
"Commission on Internal Security." Mr. Dulles said it would operat e 
only as a fact-finding bodu and if it turned up evidence warrantin g 
liriminar prosecution, that would b e turned over~~to^the a gpprop'riate 
law enforcement agencies. " "" ~ 


we must 


Mr. 

bring 


Dulles further stated "The Communist works in the dark- 
him into the light. Wide popular understanding of the 
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\ 




pattern of Communist intrigue will help to arm our citizens and 
disarm those who would undermine our society." 


(100-3-70-A) 


GERMAN PAPER ATTACKS DULLES 


3-19-49 In Volume 7 } #7 , March, 1949 issue of Forum . Und Trihuene, 

New York, an article appeared entitled ”The Natch on the 
Ruhr." The article attacked the American economic policy 
in Germany and gave details concerning the Henry Schroeder Banking 
Company, John Foster Dulles and the fact that he was a member of 
the law firm of Sullivan and Cromwell which is referred to as "the 
largest and most influential law firm in the world." It stated 
that when the German members of the Schroeder group saw that 
Hitler could no% 'Jth they sought contact with their American 
business friend$%j$~fhey succeeded quickly in this with the help 
of the well-known dgent Gisevius, the Defense Chief of the, N&;si 
counter-espionage in Switzerland, ttffco with the knowledge of Ernst 
Kaltenbrunner and with the help of Schacht, established cbM-t&Pt 
With Allen DullAs who was also a Schroeder Bank big shareholder 


t 0 | ♦ 

i I 


yarn member qf law a firm of Sullivan and Cromwell. 

v m '• - ■ ♦ ♦ * • ’ 

H. . (100-273049-45) 


FOR FREE' EUROPE 


JTvTV'::. 

< ,4-4-4 9’'. A [memorandum from Mr. Ladd to the Director on this date 
« $ | v "‘ ih'i&Mat&il- that Frank Jisner of CIA and De'Jitt Poole 

I I I advised, they were setting up in New York State a 

corporation which would be a cover or front for the operations of 
CIA; that a prior fund-raising committee to be known as Americans 
For Free Europe would be established and efforts made to have 
wealthy individuals donate and contribute funds for this Committee, 
whose objective would be to ‘assist political refugees and to help 
free people of Europe. They indicated thfy% fj&i&n Dulles wo uld be 
Chairman of the Executive Committee and pqsSTbV]! Foster Dull es ” an d 
that G’ener al Eisenhower and Gen eral Drum H ; ad L aor e ejcLt p__ partic iapte 
in thfs project. ' V* 


this 


COMMUNIST ATTACK ON DULLES 


5-1.4^1 The New York Times for May 1, 1949 carried an article 

relating that the newspaper Universal of Roumania charged 
on April 30 that the United States Information Service in Roumania 
was a cover for espionage; that even some of the American diplomats 
were spies. The New York Times referred to the Universal as a 
Communist paper and stated the ariifle was a violent attack on John 


(62-90001-x) 
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Foster Dulles as the ”American imperialists' trusted man," and that 
it was significant that his brother, Allen i/. Dulles, President of 
the American Council on Foreign Relations, "directs the espionage 
that serves the ’cause’ defended by his brother." 

(62-30395-A) 

5-2-49 On this date the Department of State sent to the Bureau 
a telegram which had been received from Bucharest, 

Roumania, relative to the article which had appeared in 
Universal on April 30. It went into great detail to illustrate 
that Allen Dulles ' activities were very definitely espionage 
activities in behalf of the United States. It cited as an example 
that in early March, 1949, a secret meeting of heads of branches of 
USIS in Europe was held in Rome. The meeting was convoked at the 
initiative of the United States central espionage service and was 
held under the leadership of the former head of American espionage 
service in Europe, Allen Dulles. Dulles pointed out that in 
Uestern Europe USIS representatives must make use of all possibilities 
to acquire information on situation within left wing parties and 
situation in unions and then information about PR Soviet elements 
among the politicians and about signs of anti-Americanism. The 
article went on and on to prove its original point that USIS 
installations in Eastern and Jestern Europe were really intelligence 
agencies and were recruiting spies in the USIS office in Bucharest. 

(62-30395-148) 


"SECURITY r/ITHOVT WITCH HUNTS" 

ARTICLE BY ALLEN ■/. DULLES 

5-14-49 An article appeared in the newspaper "New Leader" in New 
York on 5-14-49 titled "Security i/ithout i/itch Hunt s" by 
Allen Dulles. The article related to the Royal 
Commission of Canada which investigated Communis t spy activities and 
the fact that it was not a judicial body in the sense that it laid 
before the world a judicial presentation of the facts. "T/here 
the facts pointed to violation of law, then the legal machinery of 
justice was set into motion to determine whether a crime had been 
committed... This result of the Commission’s work illustrates one 
of the di fficuIITes _uie finjj_todau in'~de^i^Q'wTth''TKe^Conmun 'isj^ 
m enace . It showed the inadequacy•of laws to meet the danger ous 
techniques which the Communists employ.. .YhXs~l£oes/ not mea n that^there 
are no gaps m__aur laws whinh should aiid_f(an^be~~fill~ed wi fhout" da nger 
to civil liber ties. Both Canada and Britain have long had more 
effective ’Official Secrets Acts’ than we have had here in the Unite d 
StafesT These laws have not s er iousl u cut down on civil liberties 
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Mr. Dulles then spoke of quasi-pdrtispn bodies with 
quasi-judicial powers such as the Securities and Exchange Com¬ 
mission and the Federal Trade Commission.Me SMited that if law 
violations were discovered as a result of iribe&ttgations of such 
commissions the matter would then go to the proper government 
judicial officers and these commissions could so conduct their 
proceedings that th ere _ 

'wo uTW^jyfeven t 'the proper"fo 11 owinq 
clues by the Department of Justice 



and 


the FBI: 


Mr. Dulles went on to discuss the work of the Canadian 
Royal Commission and stated, " The success of the CommissionIs work 
points to t he desirability of FreaTwg^Tn~the United States, a 
f F eWerdM r~P^^Td r f^which we might for Conveniencecall ci 'Commission 
on Internal Security^ 1 This would , of course s require legislation. 
‘S'uc7rC~'CommT'ss~Con could investigate ■■ : &j0 : 0ractices and policies of 
Soviet Communism stemming from operating here and 

fanning out in various channels %p : f$%0^^ten our democratic insti¬ 
tutions. . . . Such a commis si on wo e investigating __bod_i e s 

o f Congress ^ which have 'fte rform.edf^^ ^ ^^~importan t /unctions, both 
in the field of subversive activities' and in arousing the public 
conscience to abuses 3 public and private.” 


"The job I suggest for the Commission on Internal Security 
is not one that can be done part-time } and it is one that should 
be wholly free from any political bias....Me cannot legislate to 
meet all phases of the communist danger. Me cannot do it } either, 
by merely banning the Communist party or driving it. underground. 

Me cannot meet it by attempting to create a whole new category of 
crimes and misdemeanors.” 


”To achieve success the Moscow master-minds of the com¬ 
munist movement often try to remain veiled behind a high degree of 
secrecy...Moscow has not been able to hide its disappointment over 
our failure to have a serious depression since the war. Me have 
fooled them so far , but that only means that Russia has postponed 
certain planned measures. She has not abandoned them. 


"These measures short of war } require of us - if we are to 
protect ourselves - counter-measures which are not limited solely to 
prosecuting statutory crimes or to attempting to exclude the agents of 
communist revolution...The Communist works in the dark - we must bring 
him into the light...If the tool#_wj$Fpgpsess are inadequate y and I be¬ 


lieve they are , we cer 


have the -ingenuity to create new ones. 


ail 


"The Canadian ritias in a bold move which entitles 

them to the gratitude of the non-Communist world - through the 
Royal Commission which investigated the communist plot two years 
have shown us here in the United States a good example. 

the soundness 

ti 


ago. 


Me might well follow this lead and again prove 
of the great principle that knowledge o£~ 

oBCKcT 
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(61-5124-A) 


AMERICAN COMMITTEE TO AID THE 
SURVIVORS OF THE GERMAN RESISTENCE 
INTERNAL SECURITY-C 


10-20-49 This organisation was founded in January, 1948 by 

individuals formerly connected with German finance and 
industry. The purpose of this organisation is sending food packages 
to destitute widows and orphans of the German Army officers, and 
those who have been accused of participation in the 1947 attempt 
on Hitler's life. The letterhead of this organisation carries the 
name of Allen Vf. Dulles as one of the members of the National 
Committee. 

(100^262521-2) 


/ m 

I 21 


DULLES DENOUNCED BY 
CONGRESSMAN T/OLVERTON 


Q<$c<) 


b6 

b7C 


12-31-49 On December 31^ 1949 Carl Svarverud wrote a letter to 

I | of Washington, D. C. and discussed there¬ 

in the Mexican picture. In the course of his letter he 
stated that Congressman Jolverton of New Jersey was induced to make 
a speech in the House of Representatives on August 26, 1949, very 
bitterly condemning the law firm of Sullivan and Cromwell, and Mr. 
Edward G. Miller, Jr. in particular, together with Allen Dulles, 
brother of John Foster Dulles, all of the same law firm, for their 
active labor in what he termed sabotaging the Mexican Oil Loan 
application. He further stated that immediately after this speech 
U. S. Senator Dennis Chavez of New Mexico made a 30-minute speech 
over the Mutual Broadcasting r\etWQfk echoing the very words of 
Congressman Jol verton. 

(64-26028-7) 


DAILY i/ORKER ARTICLE 


2-8-50 An article entitled ”Espionage, Inc." by Arnold Sroog 
appeared in the Daily Worker on February 8, 1950. The 
article indicated that Noel Field was the right hand 
man of Allen Dulles, Chief of the OSS and Field Commander in Chief 
of Project X. The article discussed Tito 's operations and stated 
that after Tito realized that Germany would lose the war he jumped 
on the Anglo-American bandwagon. The article related that in 1942 
and the beginning of 1943 Tito undertook secret negotiations for a 
separate peace with the Nazis to form some sort of Balkan federa¬ 
tion under Tito; that this discussion was carried on at the same 
time that Allen Dulles was secretly conferring with the Nazi emissary 
Prince Hohenlohe on a separate Balkan deal; that Dulles was more or 
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less agreed to the politicpifL and industrial organisation of Europe 
on the basis of large territories, on the assumption that a federated 
Greater Germany (similar to the U,S.A.) with the adjoining Danubian 
Confederation, will constitute the best guarantee of order and 
rehabilitation in Central and Eastern Europe, 

The article went on to relate that by the end of the 
war Tito was in the saddle, and his secret deals with the U.S. and 
Britain were settled, with the leaders of the Soviet Union and the 
People's Democracies apparently fully deceived by this massive Fifth 
Column planted in their ranks by Project X, 

"Massive as the plan was, its collapse was just as 
gigantic, The slick masterminds of Project X knew their onions 
about spuing-but they knew nothing about Socialism or how it was 
built..." 


The author of the article indicated that the plan failed 
because of a miscalculation in timing; that the key moment was to 
be timed with a war against the Soviet Union by the United States 
and world capitalism; that the timing apparently was arranged to 
coincide with the manufactured war crisis that arose over Berlin 
in 1946. He wound up his article by stating that not only did 
Project X collapse but the whole timetable of war was torn to 
shreds. 


(109-12-272-A) 

INSTITUTE OF PACIFIC RELATIONS 
INTERNAL SECURITY-C 

3427-50 argon of this organisation is "Pacific Affairs." 

The Institute of Pacific Relations is an educational- 
cultural institution recognised by the Bureau of Internal 
Revenue as that type of charitable trust to which contributions 
are recognised as income tax deductions. 

The organisation is international in character. ± ts 
component parts are councils named for, and representing, each 
country, with the exception of the Latin American countries, which 
borders on the Pacific Ocean. 

Two governments gave official recognition to the IPR 
and donated consistently, and comparatively speaking heavily, to 
its work. These were the governments of Japan and the USSR. The 
bulk of the IPR’s funds, however, were received from the charitable 
foundations such as the Rockefeller Foundation (about 75,000 per 
year) and the Carnegie Endowment for International Peace. 


In addition, American firms having extensive business 
operations in the Orient, most notably the Socony Vacuum 0?/ Company, 
the U. S. Steel, and various importers and exporters, also contributed 
substantially to the organization. ^ ^ ^ PT 
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The jPR gathered information from Government figures, 
at home and abroad, from scholars in universities and from news 
c or re span den is, concerning the social, political and economic 
situations in the c ountries which were members of the IPR. This 
information was in turn disseminated to other members. 


Edward C. Carter, the Secretaru General , operated 
of New York City, He showed outstanding ability as a 
and made it a point to travel yearly abroad. He made 
to the Soviet Union in tw elve yea rs. Ca rter had re ad 
Za ugKTvr r Currie in the uh it(T~Hou se, to Allen Dulles 

IThcrUaval 


m 

To~persohs~ vh^lli Ti tary 
point of familiarity where 
Hull as "Dear Hull" and 


)on man " 
eight trip s 
"access to 
in and 

reached the 


Intelligence. He 

he addressed the Honorable Cordell 
Sumner 'Nells as "Dear Nells." 


(100-64700-304) 


THE VON HASSELL DIARIES 

"Plain Talk," February, 1948, page 47, carried an ad on 
a book "The Von Hassell Diaries (1938-1944)," as recorded by 
Ambassador Ulrich von Hassell, a leader of the movement. It had 
an introduction by Allen Welsh Dulles. (NY Doubleday and Co., 
400 pages, $5.00) 


(94-36511-77) 
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FROM 


SUBJECT: 


Mr, A. H, BeJjnoriH^^e 
V. P s Keay \/fK$< 

o 

ALLEN WILES 

Deputy Director 

Central Intelligence Agenfcy 


S GOVERNMENT 


DATE-.Zfarch 13, 1952 


b3 per CIA 


i ~ t _ I CIA, informally advised Mr. 

DeLoach of Liaison on March 8, 1951, that the captioned 
individual, a Deputy Director of CIA, and a former OSS head, 
was renting a h&ne at 2420 Dunbarton Avenue, Washington, D. Ci 
I H stated that Dulles had agreed to allow Joseph and 

Stewart Als op, the columnist * to have an office on the first 
floor of his home. 


m 


You will recall that in our recent investigation of LAfCLfl 
the publishing of classified information by the Alsops, infor-vW^*^ 
..motion was uncovered reflecting the friendliness between William 
II HfWackson, another Deputy Director of CIA, and the Alsop brothers. 

1 Jackson and Dulles were two of the three members of the Dulles 
Committee who supposedly inspected CIA. These individuals were _ 
also linked closely together in OSS days. .• ~ 


RECOMMENDATION 


This is for informational purposes 


■ CONTAINED'V 

HLflE I terI$- UNCLA&S r pirn /v 
CDDipjbJfo DATEjg^?-- 

... v:* 


sryh 

'XT'* 
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Office • united staIss government 


FROM 


SUBJECT: 


MR. A. H.J^LMONT 
V. P. KEAY 

(Pi kLL 

ALLEN-DULLES hes 

Deputy Director DAT 

Central Intelligence Agency 


date.- March 27, 1951 


ILL iNfCj^AilOH CON’fAl 

* » nnr rTL'Pi 


iSSIFI 



Reference is made to my memorandum to you dated * 

March 13, 1951, in the above-captioned mattey which stated 
that Allen Dulles, a Deputy Director of CIA, was renting a !! 

home at 2420 Dunbarton Avenue, Washington, D. C., and that 
Dulles had. .agreed to.:..allow Joseph, and Stewart Alsop, tjhe 
columnists, to have an office on. the.first floor of his. home. 
This memorandum also reflected that William H. Jackson, another 
Deputy Director of CIA, was friendly with the Alsop brothers. 

The Director attached a routing slip to this 


The Director attached a routing slip to this 
memorandum and made the following notati on. "I think Liaison 
at W.U. should get this to 1 I when he returns from b 

Key West. It should be impressed on him that it is highly ^ 

confidential. H. n . ... 

Mr. Bartlett of the Liaison Section made an appointment 
with | I of th e White House immediately upon his 

return from Key West, Florida. I [ was interviewed by 

Mr. Bartlett-.at^H on ..March 27, 1951, and was. furnished 

with the confidential infprm.ati.pn oytliri.ed^a.bove. 

stated that he would treat this information 
Aas extremely confidential and expressed his appreciation for 
|the Director's making it available to him. 


b6 

b7C 


ACTION: 


For your information. 


4/? 

fyJ3HB:hke 
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date: March 23, 1951 




-4, H. BELMa 

\i i a i r i •..»••• <;•$$'11ON CUN 

ALLEN DULLES *- 

Deputy Director r.^-py . 0 19$ /A5 & 

Central Intelligence Agency ■ 5^W 

3 W 1 -' 





IWJ _ 


i/itft reference to the attached memorandum and the informa 
tion concerning Allen Dulles and Joseph and Stewart Alsop and the 


?» 1 ®. Hooa_ 

»CAT«_ 




Direct or 9 s notation that Xia ison should informally and confidential 
inform\ \ of the White House, Mr. Roach was informed , 

today Fyl | °ffi c e that he will not be available unpt% 

Monday noon. ” " 1 _T ni 1 . Afr , 

This will be handled as soon as possible and you wil 
informed when it has been done. 


/ , 3/> ^ . 

jf* &yf 0il' 
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Office I'Aemomnduw •* united states government 

TO s 2ffi. TOLSOn/ date: May 5 , 1Q51 

from : X. B. NICHOLS 

SU*J ECT: H ^$?£***> 

J 

Whil e. talk In g_. to J 

ffys- rwr - a t ^ All^ flU fe-tt!j.X&S-ru/tjgtqua g x:o meet the 

1 -_| wondered i/ tftere was any possibility 


Hi' 

i I other matters, ftjl 
MI JX^anxious to meet the 

-j_ _ * * • - 




rk P -t-U ^ n • 7-: . 7 v - w yvoo y u (> 1 v lsu 

of the Director having dinner some evening with Dulles • 

Diron+ni-l 01 * L ^ * t^S^^mi^rather difficult for the 
f ~£ to r tonafe .<?>nne*^.engajemenfs^'ut tht nexTtrime Dulles 
W A S 49m 1 tp^c.^n it ^Si^e~D Sector was inTT Inew wLid 

' ! /la t 1 didn,t why Dulles didn’t ^ 
i^with hil. tf ke had somethin 9 *e wanted to take 
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Vw yX DATE: J'anuory 19, 1953 0i , 


TNFc~r n '■'ti—** -r"" 



Classed 

Declassify ©2S0ADR /d/1 S'/P ® t Te/jZM 

<n Welsh tDulQ.es, Deputy Director, Gen 


V3.A / / 

i jAfeCy' I*• 



Ikl^iuTj J 

Gbvjn. - J'.l 
Harhrt . A 1 


m:. - >| 

Hollor.^n->1 

G.ir.oy__I 


Allen Welsh fDuU.es, Deputy Director, C.en&ggl jfnjs et uw jsnce ^ r Z 

Agency (CIA), was born on April 7. 1893 . at Jf&ter tam^Nem Pork; 
educated at .Princeton University a nd George Washing ton Law School; served 
in the U.S^ Diplomatic Service, 1916-26 and also represented U»S * at 


conferences abroad; member of law firm. Sullivan and Cromwell, NYC, 1926- 
1942, 1945-50; acted as Chief of Swiss Division, Office of Strategic 
, Services. 1942-45: employed CIA since 1950 as consultant andr- fince SZf 
: August 24. 1951. as DeputirDirVctor. \Apj plicant investigation?conducted 

i Tnjarniary^l9^,'~atreq^^^~of~CIA7\ Hfo derogatory information developed <y 
XCurrent rumors at CIA indicate he will replace General Smith "as head ofS?r 
..CIA; however, opposition appears to be developing in both military and 
^ civilian circles because (l) he is a civilian and (2) it is alleged he Fs ' 
p entirely unfit to collect covert intelligence . Dulles is personally 
&known to the Director. He has generally cooperated with the Bureau and 
y\any differences which have occurred have been settled amicably, During 
I 1948. he maa a'member of a three-man committee to survey CIA, which 
\\cbmmittee issued a report making frequent reference to FBI activities. 


not predicated on f actual f i Mte rial or accurate in most instances, in May , j 
IVSO. Dulles commented on a proposed commissio n on internal I 

security as follows: t t ANft m i^ch commission as proposed should not inter fere r 
in Jf YjTYHay with the FBI and should not have overlapping functions foith Tthe 
Ta7^er~as jTfeel '-stron gly tn a t th e F BI merits our gratitude and deser ves J 
oVr support. ” - ! lh^ApTTl. 1952~he compiimentedTHKe Director for"doing an \ 
excellent job stating that he had the greatest admiration for Director 
and he knew the Director had made many personal sacrifices for hfs country. 
Dulles affiliated with Institute of Pacific Relations and Woo drow Wilson 
foundation, lohich organisations reportedllFlidve'TdmT pro-Communist*member¬ 


ship^ DuTle lT, fiomeuer, i s well-known anti-Communist and has been subj'ect 
of numerous “attacks by Communist press ~ahd radio. In 1949, he proposed a 
: commission to investigate and publicise Communist activities. FBI inue^ti-i 
\ gations have disclosed Dulles in contact sociallu with perso ns alleged 
v e ngaged in espion age or~~3ubversive activities; however, p uTle~s~dppar entl y 
KCKTncT knowlefgeof su ch~ activities . Joseph and S tewart Alsou., the 1 

c~oIumn\$ ts~, iH.l&Sl.asTd lower floor oj^PuTles r house as offic e . G-2 . 

\l source in 195l'Zreports Dulles was an ambitious, dangerous, scheming Nasi- 
l Fascist. John Foster Dulles, a bro tft&ijj g|| i>as recently investigated by FBI 
' in connecttpn\with'appointment as Sec%*j£0ry of State. Eleanor Lansing 
\ Dulles, a 3ister, has been investigated since 28, 1952, under 
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: Office Memorandum • united states government 


date: January 19, 1953 



TO : UR, D. M . LADD 

from : A, H, BELMONT ( 


SUBJECT: ALLEN WELSH DULLES - 


PURPOSE: ^ _ 

Poles:.:_ 

To furnish you, pursuant to your request, with tZtZZZ 

a complete summary of information contained in Bureau files :to3 °- 

on the captioned individual, AI»LTW(vmi^T0?TCONTAINED ~ 

___ herein tsWclassifted excepi. 

SCO P A. 91 A EAR QA.f WHERE SHOW CIHERW1SE. 

/ \ sdLl'l 1 ? 

A complete search of all references to Allen Welsh D* 

Dulles was made subsequent to December 19, 1950, the date of . JL 

a complete summary .of information in our files as of that Jr/J ^ \tU 
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Family 

1 I! ' i ^ 

Allen mi!m% was 
Macy and Edith (Foster) Dulles. His father, a Presbyterian 
minister, was the nephew of John Welsh, Envoy to England during 
the Hayes Administration. His maternal grandfather, John Watson 
Foster, was Secretary of State under President Harrison and the 
author of a number of books on diplomacy. 

It should be noted that Allen Dulles ’ brother, John 
Foster Dulles, is President-elect Eisenhower's selection as 
Secretary of State. 

The sister of Allen Dulles is Eleanor Lansing Dulles, 
also known by the name of Mrs. David Simon Blondheim, and is 
presently employed in the State Department. 

Residence Address : 

Dulles' residence address in New York is 239 East 61st 
Street, New Yorkf New York . According to the December, 1952, 
Washington Telephone Directory, his Washington residence address 
i3 1308 29th Streat. Northwest. 

Employment and Public Service : 


one 



children of Allen 


Mr. Dulle3 entered the United States Diplomatic Service 
f in 1916. On May 17, 1916, he was appointed Legation Secretary 
] at Vienna, Austria. He was transferred to Bern, Switzerland, in 
| 1917. He served as a member of the ■An.&rican Commies ion to 

I Negotiate Peace at the Paris Peace C^&f&rence in 1918-1919. 

\ Subsequently, on October 29, 1919, he was appointed to the 
!j American Embassy in Berlin and was made First Secretary of the 
| Embassy. During October, 1920, he was assigned to the American 
| Commission in Constantinople. His next assignment with the State 
I Department was in Washington, D.C., as Chief of the Division of 
|i Near Eastern Affairs, which post he held fourt?:.: years commencing 
If on April 14, 1922. During this period of service in Washington, 
he was a delegate to two Geneva, Switzerland, conferences; the 
• Arms Traffic Conference in 1925 and the Preparatory Disarmament 
Conference in 1926. 

In 1926, he was offered the position of Consular to 
the United States Legation at Peiping. It was an increase in 
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rank but not in salary. He was making $8,0oD per year at that 
time and had received his law degree that year, so he resigned 
due to the inadequate salary. 


Following his resignation from-the Diplomat ic^gervice, 

Mr .Dulles joined the New, Ya.rk^law firm of Sullivan and Cromwell, 
in wh icH^Ttis elder brother, John. Foster Dulles, was a partner. 

In 1927\ "Al len D ililes^acted, as legal advisor to the American 
Delegation at the Three-P.ower.s.. Naval Conference, Geneva, He 
was legal advisor to the delegations at the Geneva Disarmament 
Conferences~~df~~1932 an d 1933. , Dulles was also a member of the 
Inte'mxtti'oWctT^Cohciiiation Committee under the 1928 Treaty between 
the United States and Albania, He remained with this law firm 
until 1942. 

Following the outbreak of World War II, Dulles joined 
the staff of the Office of Strategic Services (OSS) and became 
Chief of the Swiss Division with headquarters in Bern, Switzerland, 
He remained with this intelligence agency until its operations 
ceased in 1945. 

From 1945 until 1950, Dulles again practiced law with 
his old law firm of Sullivan and Cromwell, Late in 1950, he 
gave up this practice to accept employment with the Central 
lh¥e^l'Iigen'ce'lfpen^y~"(CIA), A Washington City News Service 
release of August 24, 1951, reported that Dulles had been named 
Deputy Director of CIA, 

Political Activities : 

Seeking a political office in 1938, Dulles became a 
candidate in the New York Republican Primaries for a United States 
Congressional nomination. He was defeated by his veteran 
Republican opponent, John 0*Connor. The following year, he 
assisted locally in raising funds for the 1940 Wendell Willkie 
Presidential Campaign in which he acted as Eastern Director of the 
Naturalized Citizens Division of the Republican National Committee. 
Allen Dulles was referred to as a ’’Dewey speech writer” on one 
occasion in the ”Washington Daily News” (October 29, 1948). 

According to Joseph Alsop’s column Matter of Fact” 
appearing in The Washington Post ,r of August 14, 1949, Allen Dulles’ 
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name had been stricken from the list of possible candidates for 
the head position of CIA being vacated by Rear Admiral Hillenkoeter 
because of his prominence as a Republican and support of Thomas E. 
Dewey. (62-80750-A) 

Miscellaneous : 

Mr. Dulles is a Presbyterian. He is a member of the 
following: Century Asso ciation. Damn Town Association 3 Piping 
Rock (New York), Metropolitan (Washington, D.C.) and Phi Beta 
Kappa. He is Director and Chairman, Committee on International 
Law of the New York County Lawyers Association. He is also 
Chairman of the international Law Commission. Further, he is 
Director and President of the Council on Foreign Relations, 

New York, and President, Near East College Association. He has 
been the recipient of the following decorations: Medal for Merit; 
Medal of Freedom, 1946; Officer of Legion of Honor, 1947; Order 
of S.S. Maurizio e Lazzaro, Italy, 1946; and Belgian Cross of 
Officer of Order of Leopold, 1948. 

He is coauthor with Hamilton Fish Armstrong on the 
beaks "Can America Stay Neutral,” published in 1939, and "Germany's 
Underground, " released in 1947. In addition, he is a writer and 
speaker on international affairs. 

(All of the preceding information was token from "Who's 
Who fk America" 1950 - 1953, and "Current Biography, ” March, 1949. 
9^3^-115-53) 

DETAILS: 


Bureau Investigation : 

' The FBI initiated an applicant-type investigation 
concerning Dulles in January, 1951, at the request of CIA, which 
agency was considering him for employment as an intermittent 
consultant only, i This investigation did not develop any derogatory 
information as to Mr. Dulles and copies of reports reflecting the 
results of our investi&atioTxwfare furnished CIA on January 18, 
and February 5, 1951. 7 :5- 0(M(u) 

Copies of these reports were also furnished the Atomic 
Energy Commission on May 27, 1952, upon receipt of a Personnel 
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Security Questionnaire from the Commission. In this connection, 
it was noted that the May 21 f 1952, issue of "The Washington 
Post" announced that he had just been appointed by Secretary 
of State Acheson to a new committee to study disarmament and 
atomic energy control. (118-8914; 116-334830; 100-345079-A) 


Rumors Regarding Dulles' Appointment 
.is CIA Director: 


By memorandum dated January 1, 1953, Mr. Keay advised 
Mr, Belmont that Liaison Agent Papich had received information 
on a strictly confidential basis from James Angleton of CIA to 
the effect that in the last couple of days he had been informed 
by General Walter Bedell Smith, Director, CIA, that he may be 
"eased out" as Director because of strong pressure being applied 
by General Lucius Clay. Angleton said that Clay, who is acting 
with the support and guidance of Ihomas E. Dewey and followers, 
is now endeavoring to promote Allen Dulles as head of CIA. 

Mr. Keay, by memorandum dated January 8, 1953, informed 
Mr. Belmont that James Angleton of CIA had advised Mr. Papich 
of the Liaison Section that following General Smith's return 
from a conference in New Fork City, the General had remarked that 
unless Eisenhower suddenly changed hi3 mind he was to be removed 
as Director of CIA. Smith stated that the pressure from the 
Dewey forces was too much to combat. Angleton said that it 
appears that Allen Dulles will be Smith's successor unless there 
is some last minute change in Eisenhower 1 s plans. 


According to Angleton, Dulles apparently has assumed 
that he has the directorship cinched since he and Dulles had, on 
January 7, 1953, discu&sud future operati ons of CIA. 

The Armed Services, in the opinion of Angleton, are 
opposing the appointment of Dulles probably because he would be 
the first civilian head of CIA. However, in order to placate 
the Military, an endeavor is being made to appoint a high-ranking 
officer as an assis tant to Dulles. 


In a memorandum to Mr. Belmont dated January 9, 1953, 

Mr. Keay advised that Mr. Papich of the Liaison Section had, on 
that date, been confidentially advised by James Angleton of CIA 
that there was no doubt that Smith would no longer be Director of 
CIA although it had been almost a forthcoming conclusion that • \ 
Dulles would be his successor. Oppositt&h t*o this proposed 
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appointment has been mounting in the last couple of days. The 
opposition, for the most part, is coming from the Military as 
previously indie ated. However, opposition has now developed in 
civilian circles. The essential complaint of the opposition is 
that the speciality of Dulles' is political and psychological 
warfare and that he is entirely unfit for the position of 
collecting covert intelligence, which should be the primary 
responsibility of CIA. It is being argued that Dulles' 
speciality is the very field which has been the source of mo3t 
of CIA’s failings. Angleton felt that Dulles very likely will 
become Director of CIA but if a decision in this regard is not 
made in the immediate future "time will run out against him" 
which may mean that Eisenhower will make a surprise appointment. 

In the January 15, 1953, edition of the "Washington 
Star," Doris Fleeson, in her column, pointed out that there 
apparently existed a feud between General Lucius Clay and Governor 
Thomas E. Dewey on most of Eisenhower ’ s appointments. It stated 
that apparently they were suggesting appo intments without 
consulting one another. The article indicated that Allen Dulles 
was in line to become head of CIA. However, Clay apparently was 
not in favor of such an appointment and, not to be outdone, has 
now put forth the name of General William Donovan, wartime head 
of CIA's predecessor OSS, for the CIA post. Fleeson stated that 
objective observers here who know CIA and the National Security 
Council to which it reports feel this is a great injustice to 
Allen Dulles. They assert that he is one of the few Americans 
who understands intelligence work. They recall that he was the 
only American who was able to penetrate the German General Staff 
during the War. Some veterans in the field also, according to 
the article, charge th&t General Donovan is a one-man operator 
while Dulles understands and helped shape the present setup — 
a Presidential creation later ratified and approved by Congress. 

Relations with the Bureau: 


Bureau files reflect that Dulles is personally known 
to the Director and for the most part has been cooperative and 
friendly in his relations with the Bureau. 

* ^ 

Dulles contacted the New York Office of the Bureau 
on March 5, 1942, at tohich time he was employed by the Office 
of the Coordinator of Information which later functioned as OSS. 
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He adyised tha t he was maintaining an office at 630 Fifth Avenue 


1 1 1 oith whom he worked very closely, f He also Zjf) 

Stated that he worked closely with representatives *oj y//\ 

Czechoslovakia, Poland and other subjugated countries which 
had representatives in the United States. He stated that his 
primary interest at that time was the analysis and evaluation 
of political information concerning Continental Europe and the 
Near East and that he was not interested in any domestic 
matters. He offered his services to the FBI and in return asked 
that he be advised if anything came along which the FBI thought 
would be of interest to him. He was assured that this would be 
done and wa3 invited to send any requests for searches of names 
through the FBI records directly to the Bureau's Washington 
headquarters. 

Subsequent to that time our files reflect a number of 
occasions on which there has been a cooperative exchange of 
information and views. (62-63338-3 pages 3 & 4) 

It will be recalled that Mr. Dulles was the Chairman 
of a three-man committee which made a survey of CIA in 1948. 

In addition to other observations concerning the FBI which were 
not accurate, the general line of reasoning as to the FBI and 
this committee's report is as follows: "The FBI is essentially 
a police organisation, works on an individual case basis, does 
not study, coordinate br .evaluate the over-all intelligence 
situation in the United States. " (118-8914-3) 

Prior to July 27, 1948, a series of articles had been 
published in the "New- York Times" by Hanson Baldwin criticising 
the FBI and CIA. On July 27, 1948, Liaison Agent DeLoach 
discussed with Colonel Galloway of CIA a letter of protest the 
Bureau was preparing to send to the "New York Times" at which 
time Colonel Galloway advised that Baldwin, without a doubt, had 
received all the information contained in his article from Allen 
Dulles. Colonel Galloway stated that the reason he knew this 
was that Dulles, had questioned him along the same lines of the 
articles that had appeared under the name of Baldwin. (62- 
83338-3 page 8) 

A memorand$£grom Mr. Keay to Mr. Fletcher on November 14, 
1948, advised that it pas believed a representative of the Contacts 
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v Branch of CIA had advised a Dulles representative of certain 
facts which definitely did not represent the existing cooperation 
between the FBI and CIA. This memorandum recommended that this 
situation be discussed with a CIA representative and the Director 
commented "I concur and further think we should contact someone 
at once with this Committee and definitely set them right in a 
forthright manner. H." (62-83338-3 page 9) 

On November 12, 1948, Dulles wrote the Director 
stating the intelligence survey group would soon conclude its 
survey of CIA. Before concluding the report, he wanted the 
Director of CIA and other members of the Intelligence Advisory 
Committee to meet with the committee to make suggestions and 
recommendations. He invited #*£ Director or any designated 
\ FBI representative to meet with; the committee in Washington. 

On November 15, 1948, the Dif'&wtor replied that inasmuch as 
it was not felt any particular contribution could be made by 
a Bureau representative, none would appear before the survey 
. group. (62-83338-3 page 10) 

On March 14, 1949, the Director personally prepared 
a memorandum for the Attorney General on the Dulles Committee 
Report in which he protested stating in part ? "At no time has 
this Bureau been supplied with a copy of the report although I 
understand that its contents deal in some detail with the FBI in 

I the security field and the relationship of the FBI to the Central 
Intelligence Agency and.the overall problem of Intelligence. The 
members of the committee preparing this report did not make any 
detailed study of the FBI's work in this particular field, nor 
did they contact the FBI for any detailed information as to the 
> FBI's activities along these lines. Nevertheless, I am reliably 
I informed that this report contains, as I have indicated, frequent 
/I reference to the FBI's activities and such references are not 
lj predicated upon factual material and are not in many respects 
| accurate. " The Director further suggested that inasmuch as this 
; report was being given careful consideration by the National 
| Security Council and steps affecting the overall problem of 
' intelligence which would affect the FBI would undoubtedly be 

taken, the report should be submitted to this Bureau in order that 
it might review it and make appropriate comments. (62-83338-3 
pages 10 <S> ll) 

The May 25, 1950, issue of "The Washington Po3t" 
carried an article which dealt with the endorsement of certain 
high ranking officers of a coTimission on national security. This 
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article quoted at some length comments made concerning this 
commission by Allen Dulles, stating that he concluded his 
interview with the following words concerning the FBI: u One 
final word. Any such commission as proposed should not interfere 
in any way with the FBI and should not have overlapping functions 
with the latter as I feel strongly that the FBI merits our 
\ gratitude and deserves our support, " (62-83338-3 page 12) 


By memorandum from Mr, Nichols to Mr, To Ison dated 
January 5, 1951, it was indicated that Dulles was anxious to 
meet the Director and have dinner with him some evening, 
(62-83338-7) 


The Bureau, in early 1952, received information from 
an informant# then of unknown reliability but who has subsequently 
proved to be reliable, to the effect that an official of the 
Hungarian Legation, Washington, D.C,, who, in boasting of his 
intelligence connections, alleged, among other things, that a 
brother of John Foster Dulles, probably Allen Dulles, and his 
wife had been arrested in Hungary in 1947 or 1948. The official 
boasted that Dulles had been tricked into entering h ungary and 
because his presence in Hungary was unknown to United States 
authorities it had placed Dulles in a conpygHising position in the 
eyes of Hungarian intelligence officials. CW) 

* with set 


The above allegation, together 


weral others. 


The State Department, 
advised that the Aidet 
to be unfounded, 


was furnished to the State Department and CIA on March 22, 
for the purpose of verifying the information in order to mt'&hXiXh 
the reliability of the informant, who was in the process of 
development. Subsequently, Dulles informed the Bureau that the 
allegation concerning him and his wife was completely false. 

by letter dated April 15, 1952, was 
jation concerning Dulles had been proved 

M) 

In connection with this matter, Dulles inquired of 
Special Agent Papich of the Liaison Section if the letter sent 
to the State Department could be withdrawn by the Bureau and 
all references to him, Dulles, removed therefrom. Mr. Papich 
advised Dulles that this probably could not be done and pointed 
out that the State Department had already been officially 
advised that^tfce allegations concerning him were without 
foundation.\ 
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Dulles stated he did not desire to make an issue 
of the letter and if the withdrawal of it would create a major 
issue, he believMd-^that the matter should be dropped. (118-8914; 

100-354194-1263 f\g\ 1*0 

During April, 1952, Mr. Dulles made the following 
comment concerning the Director to Mr. Papich: "I think that 
Mr. Hoover is doing an excellent job in handling the many 
internal security responsibilities which have been imposed 
upon the Bureau. I have the greatest admiration for 
Mr. Hoover. He has made many personal sacrifices for his 
country." Mr. Dulles further advised that he had not 
personally seen the Director for some time but hoped to be 
able to have lunch with him one of these days. (62-80750-1816) 


On November 18, 1952, the Director wrote Mr. Dulles 
a personal note concerning his son. Lieutenant Allen Macy 
Dulles, who had recently been wounded in Korea and was on the 
critical list due to undergo a brain surgery that morning. 
(94-5-39904) 

On November 20, 1952, Mr. Dulles thanked the 
Director for his interest and advised that the news was still 
critical but his son was holding hi3 own. (94-5-39969) 



10 - 
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Activities and Organisations 



Institute of Pacific Relations (IPR) 



Bureau files contain reliable information reflecting 
that Allen Dulles was a member of the IPR as early as November 

24, _ 12.37, and c onJui i buted small ~ sum s„„.o;fL. mo he u (not over $50) 

to this organisation over a period of years, his last known 
contribution being in Dec em ber 1950. Although it is not known 
whether Dulles contributed dhy" r arfticles to this organisation, 
he was reliably reported to have attended a number of functions 
sponsored by the organisation such as a dinner at the Century 
Club in 1938, an American group for a Princeton meeting in 
December 1940 and a dinner in honor of Maxim Litvinoff, the b2 

Russian Ambassador, in March 1 942, _ k7 

(IPR documents furnished by \ \im investigation 

of John Dulles, blank memo dated m-b-bk) 


During the investigation of John Foster Dulles, Allen 
Dulles’ brother, Mr. Edward C. Carter, the former General 
Secretary of the IPR, aduised that he was well acquainted with 
Allen Dulles and that he, like his brother, had always held the 
best interest of the United States uppermost. During the same 
investigation Mr, Clayton Lane, Deputy Assistant Director of 
the Far East, Mutual Security Administration, Washingtpr,^ D. C., 
who became Executive Secretary of the IPR in 1948, a&l^fd that 
during the period from 1948 to 1950, Allen Dulles was .Ifii ^rested 
in Asia and was a member and would make contributions to the 
Institute and that on one occasion he had suggested to Allen 
Dulles that he send in a contribution, 

(investigation of John Foster Dulles, blank memo dated 
12-5-52) 

According to a report on the IPR issued by the Senate 
Subcommittee on Internal Security in July 1952, it is stated, 
among other things, that the IPR has been considered by the 
American Communist Party and by Soviet officials as an instrument 
of Communist policy, propaganda and military intelligence which 
disseminated and sought to popularise false information including 


{ ) 
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information originating from Soviet and Communist sources, The 
report further states that a small core of officials and staff 
members carried the main burden of IPR activities and directed 
its administration and policies, Members of this small core 
were characterised in the report as either Communists or pro- 
Communist3, 

Communist Attacks on Dulles 

From 1945 through 1949 numerous attacks have been 
directed toward Dulles by Moscow and the Iron Curtain countries 
by means of both the press and radio, a3 well as by the "Daily 
Worker" and other Communist publications in the United States, 

These attacks have alleged that Dulles was an American Capitalist 
closely allied to German Industrialist cartels; that he directed 
spy operations in Roumania on behalf of the United States and 
that he setting up a secret intelligence corps in Germany 

through ez-Nazis, 

It should be noted that in this connection ,for a good 
many years Dulles has been a Legal Advisor and Director of the 
J, Henry Schroeder Banking Corporation, New York, a subs id iary 
of the London, England, and Cologne and Hamburg, Germany, Schroeder 
Banking Corporations. Most of the above-mentioned attacks were 
directed at Dulles because of his connections with the German 
branch of this firm, 

(62-83338-3) 

Woodrow Wilson Foundation 

Allen Dulles was listed^i n 1946 as__a- .member of the 
Board of Directors of the Woodrow WiTson foundation^ 45 East 
65th Street j, New York City, which publishes a pamphlet entitled 
"United Nations News," The purpose of this publication is 
stated os "to furnish unbiased news and reports concerning UN 
activities,® According to a War Department source, eai 

membe rs of, the Boa rd of' Di recto rMaf"ihMWooaf;m"WilS^^}und ation 
were previoulsy cited by the House Committee 

Activities a3 connected with Communist-cgntrolled and 'inf iltrated 

enterprises, . 

(62-83338-2, page 4) 
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Dulles Proposes Commission to Investigate\ind 
'Publicise Communist Activities 

According to an article which appeared in the "World 
Telegram" on Janu ary 29, 1?49, Allen W . Dulles, acting in his 
capacity as PrTTT3W^'"of"ihe Council on Foreign Relations, 
addressed the annual dinner of the Canadian Society of New York 
and stated that le gislation wa3 not sufficient to expose 
Communist activity / that the people have to have their eyes opened 

( to'the menace by constant publicity; that a p erman ent non-partisan 
f ederal_ fact~f inding commission should be created to ^investigate 
and public. ise'Commun ist ac ti vi ty, Mr. Dulles sdiM the idea was 
inspired by ihe^work of the Canadian Royal Commission in its 
exposure of a spy ring in Canada. He suggested the commission 
be called "Commission on Internal Security." Mr. Dulles said it 
would operate only as a fact-finding body and if it turned up 
evidence warranting criminal prosecution, that would be turned 
over to the appr opriate law enforcement agencies. 

Mr. Dulles further stated "The Communist works in the 
dark - we must bring him into the light. Wide popular understand¬ 
ing of the pattern of Communist intrigue will help to arm our 
I citiaens and disarm those who would undermine our society. 

(62-83338-3, page 31 and 32) 

Subsequent to Dulles' proposing of this commission, 
an article appeared in the newspaper "New Leader" in New York 
on May 14, 1949, entitled "S e curity Without Witch Hunts" by 
Allen W. Dulles. The article related to the Royal Commission 
of Canada which investigated Communist spy activities and 
the fact that it was not a judicial body in the sense that it 
laid before the world a judicial presentation of the facts. 

"Where the facts pointed to violation of Mw, then the legal 
machinery of justice was set into motion to determine whether a 
crime had been committed.. .This result of the Commission's work 
illustrates one of the difficulties we find today in dealing with 
■the Communist menace. It showed the inadequacy of laws to meet 
$he dangerous techniques which the Communists employ.. .This does 
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”not mean that there are no gaps in our law3 which should and 
can be filled without danger to civil liberties. Both Canada 
and Britain have long had more effective ’Official Secrets Acts’ 
than we have had here in the United States. These laws have not 
seriously cut down on civil liberties or the freedom of the press,” 

Mr, Dulles, then spoke of qua3i-partisan bodies with 
quasi-judicial powers such as the Securities and Exchange Com¬ 
mission and the Federal Trade Commission. He stated that if law 
violations were discovered as a result of investigations of such 
commissions the matter would then go to the proper government 
judicial officers and these commissions could so conduct their 
proceedings that there need be no premature disclosure which 
would prevent the proper following up of all criminal leads and 
clues by the Department of Justice or the FBI, 

Mr, Dulles went on to discuss the work of the Canadian 
Royal Commission and stated, ’’The success of the Commission’s work 
points to the desira bility of creating in the United States a 
federal agency which we might for convenience call a 'Commission 
on Internal Security. ’ This would, of course, require legislation. 
Such a commission could investigate the practices and policies of 
Soviet Communism stemming from abroad but operating here and 
fanning out in various channels to threaten our democratic insti¬ 
tutions ... .Such a commission would not replace investigating bodies 
of Congress which have pe rformed vitally important functions, both 
in the field of subversive activities and in arousing the public 
conscience to abuses, public and private.” 

”The job I suggest for the Commission on Internal 
Security is not one that can be done part-time, and it is one that 
should be wholly free from any political bias... .We canho t legislate 
to meet all phases of the Communist danger , Ws cannot do it, either, 
by merely banning the Communist Party or driving it underground. 

We cannot meet it by attempting to create a whole new category of 
crimes and misdemeanors.” 



”To achieve success the Mo sc op master-minds of the 
Communist movement often. rer&aim- iled behind a high degree 

of secrecy.. .Moscow has fmdThskite, hide its disappointment 
over our failure to have* fusion since the war. We 

have fooled them so far, &&ans that Russia has 

postponed certain planned* n&aW&r'&s*. Mw has not abandoned them. 


f 
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"These measures short of war, require of ail - if we are 
to protect ourselves - counter-measures which are not limited 
solely to prosecuting statutory crimes or to attempting to exclude 
the agents of Communist revolution,.. The Communist works in the 
dark - we must bring him into the light,..If the tools we possess 


are inadequate, and I believe 
ingenuity to create new ones. 


they are, we certainly have the 



"The Canadian authorities - in $a entitles 

them to the gratitude of the non-Communisty ^ ^ ~ 

Royal Commission which investigated the 
ago, have shown us here in the United 
We might well follow this lead and again 
the great principle that knowledge of the fri&h 
(62-63338-3 pages 33, 34 and 35) 

National Committee for a Free 

During the Spring of 1949, representatives of CIA advised 
that they were setting up in New York State a corporation which 
would be a cover or front for the operations of CIA; that a prior 
fund-raising committee to be known as Americans for Free Europe 
would be established and efforts made to have worthy individuals 
donate and contribute funds for this committee, whose objective 
would be to assist political refugees and to help free people of 
Europe. This committee was actually set up as the National 
Committee for a Free Europe and Allen Dulles has been listed as 
an officer of this committee. It is also noted that President¬ 
elect Eisenhower has participated in this project. 

(62-83336-3 page 32 and 105-13327-22) 

American Committee to Aid the Survivors of the 
German Resistance 


This organisation was founded in January, 1948, by 
individuals formerly connected with German finance and industry. 
The purpose of this organisation is sending food packages to 
destitute widows and orphans of the German Army officers, and 
those who have been accused of participation in the 1947 attempt 
on Hitler's life. The letterhead of this organisation carries the 
name of Allen W. Dulles as one of -the members of the National 
Committee . 

(62-83338-3 page 35) 
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Associations and Contacts : 

Joseph and Stewart Alsop: 

| _ On March 8 . 1951, information was received from 

if I I of CIA to the effect that Dulles had 

| agreed to allow Joseph and Stewart Alsop, the columnists, to 
«- have an office on the first floor of his home which he was 
renting at 2420 Dumbarton Avenue, Washington, D.C. 

During the Bureau's investigation of the publishing 
of classified information by the Alsops, information was un¬ 
covered reflecting the friendliness between Will iam H. Jackson, 
another Deputy Director of CIA, and the Alsop brottier£T 
Inasmuch as Jackson and Dulles were two of the three members 

_ o f the Dulles Committee to survey CIA in 1948^and had also been 

linked closely together in OSS days, *the Director suggested 
that this information be furnished the White House by liaison. 

This was done on March 27, 1951. (62-83338-5) 

Colonel V/illiam J. Donovan: 

In a letter dated September 19, 1945, Donovan, Director 
of OSS, wrote to Robert P. Joyce, a member of the OSS Mission in 
Switzerland, and had this to say concerning Dulles■■ during the 
course of his letter: "Along with Allen Dulles, they and you 
have taken great satisfaction in a signal contribution to the 
realisation o f peace. " "They" in Donovan’s letter referred to 
I \ Paul Blum in connection with their work among the ofc 

Japanese groups in Switzerland. (100-346290-27 page 20) b7C 

Mr. Ladd, in a memorandum to the Director dated 
January X4$ 1947, advised that dolone.1 Donovan had supported 
Allen W. Dulles for the position of Executive Director of the 
Central^^lntelligence-Cm.up (now known as CIA) and that if 
Dull'es should succeed in getting the job, he would undoubtedly 
be a "Charlie McCarthy** for Donovan. (62-81909-11) 

Noel Raviland Field: 

The "New York Herald Tribune" on October 8, 1949, 
carried an article stating that Noel Haviland Field, labeled as 
"Red" by Chambers, had not been heard from since June. The 
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article related that Field was a former State Department official 
and brother of Hf.vman~B.--Fi eld, the architect who mysteriously 
disappeared at the Warsaw airport August 22, and he also had 
vanished behind the Iron Curtain. It was felt that both men may 
have fallen into the hands of the Russian Secret Police. Field'3 
wife reported the disappearance of Herman H. Field when he failed 
to arrive at Prague Airport on a plane scheduled to bring him 
from 7/arsaw. Field was with the State Department's Division of 
Western European Affairs from 1930 to 1935. During the war, he 
worked with Allen W. Dulles, then head of OSS in Switzerland, 
as a contact with the Communist underground in Germany. 
(105-2175-A) 

"The Washington Post" carried an article on September 2, 
1950, entitled "East German Reds Purge 6 High Aides." During 
the course of this article, it stated that the Noel Field case 
was still a mystery. "Field, reputed to have wide acquaintance 
with the Communist underground in Nazi-occupied Europe, worked 
after the war for American charity agencies behind the Iron 
Curtain... He dropped out of sight about 15 months ago. IWo 
members of his family vanished while searching for him in east 
Europe.... The Politburo said Field was a crony of Allen 
Dulles... Field was alleged to have delivered secret Communist 
plans from Willy Kreikemeyer to Dulles.” (64-200-232-A) 

John Galway Foster: 


On July 17, 1951, espionage investigations were 
initiated concerning | | 

and John Galway Foster f ollowing the receipt of information 
from \^ 1 o f "Newsweek" magazine to the effect that b6 

he had been informed b y I I British novelist, that the b7C 

I I are among the most important Soviet agents 

in the United States; further, that Foster, a conservative member 
of the British Parliament sines 1945, had acted as a Soviet agent 
in close relation with the above-mentioned individuals during 
the years 1939 to 1944, while he was assigned as First Secretary 
of the British Embassy in Washington, D.C. 


During the investigation of Foster, it was determined 
that shortly after his arrival in the United States in late 1951 , 


he made a tele 
New York City. 


.ftone call to the law firm of Sullivan and Cromwell, 
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SECRET 

■Dulles was subsequently interviewed relative to Foster, 
however# its \&de unable to provide any data which would indicate 
that or had been engaged in activities directed 

against the United States or in favor of the Soviet Union, 



These investigations are still in a pending status 
although to date no evidence has been developed which would 
indicate that they were engaged in intelligence activities, 

(65-60261) ^ , , 

Referral/Consult 

Heinrich Pfeiffer: 



in contact with a number of individuals who have, at one time or 
another, been under investigation by the Bureau for alleged 
espionage or subversive activities. However, in none of these 
investigations h°as there been any evidence developed which 
would indicate that Dulles had any knowledge of the alleged 
activities of these individuals.. His contact with them appeared 
to be purely social. 


M$SG$llm?ous : . 

;v f Safehaven Report dated August 10, 1945, discussion 
was had Phing Hungarian assets and related that a former 

Hungarian Mtr*ister to Switzerland had told of discussi ons on the 
subject with Allen Dulles and Dulles was alleged to have 
suggested the need for American intervention in the Russian 
sphere and to have suggested that a Swiss holding company be 
formed by nmerican-Hungarian interests to hold title to all , 

possible Hungarian assets. n Heinrich claimed that he had beenfa&ai 
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advised by an associate of Dulles 1 that American authorises 
look with favor upon such arrangements. ,f (112-1-268-270/ 


In a letter dated December 19, 1945, Special Agent 
J* A, Cimperman sent in a lengthy report on Dr*. Theodore Paeffgen, 
Espionage - G. On page 25c there is a question set forth which 
was to be asked of Paeffgen when interviewed. The question was 
as follows: "In 1943 there was a plan afoot in Amt VI to have 
Staatsrat Lindemann, President of German Lloyd in Br'smsn^ contact 
Allen Dulles, Jr., President Roosevelt's special representative 
in Berne, Switzerland. In bringing about this meeting. Prince 
Hohenlohe-Schillingesfurst, a friend of Schellenb&rg, was to act 
as go-between. What did the Germans hope to accomplish by such 
a meeting?" (6S-5&036-2) /Consult 


A memorandum dated October 11, 
Special Agent E. G. Fitch to Mr. Ladd in* 






I_ m m -s 344378-19) 

On September 16, 1949, the trial of Laszlo Rajk began 
at 9:00 A f M., at Budapest, Hungary. Rajk was charged with having 
engaged in espionage on behalf of the Yugoslavian and American 
Governments. The trial teas rather lengthy with numerous defendants 
testifying * Lasslo Rajk was the first defendant to take the 
3tand. pleaded guilty to all charges. A long list of persons 
were named in article s on the Rajk trial appearing in the Polish 
Press. One of those named was Allen Dulles. He was mentioned 
by Szonyi as having c riticized agents from Trotsky elements among 
immigrants and political refugees in Switzerland , He allegedly 
received information from Szonyi's group in various ways, one of 
them being that all material for the American Intelligence was 


19 
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H. 



sent to I 1 o/ the Yugoslav Military Mission and he 

in turn would send it to OZNA, Yugosl av Tntel liaence in Belgrade. 
From there it would go to I I then to I l and then 

to Dulles, According to Szonyi, Dullm and Tito discussed 
working together on several occasional they would work against 


and Communist 


£az£i£2j 


3 


rthspf&n during the course of the 


\testifed « He went into 


details 
t. 


Russia 

trial, a man named 

to point out that the Americans succeeded in getting Szonyi's 
group behind the Soviet Ar my and int o Hungary, He stated that a 
representative of Tito and I I who stayed in Switzerland 

at that time, established good relations with OSS leader in 
l Europe, Allen Dulles • He cooperated with him. At that time, 

Allen Dulles directed this spy group through Yugoslavia with the 
ass istance of I I He went on to furnish intimate details 

of how the operation was carried out. ■ (65-58635-4 page 13 
and serial 3 page ll) b7C 


b6 


1 


[ 


On September 20, 1949, an article appeared in the 
"Daily Worker" stating that Dr, Tibor Szonyi, fourth defendant 
in the Budapest Treason trial, admitted on September 19, 1949, 
that he had plotted at length with Allen Dulles of OSS to set 
up an underground to overthrow the democratic people's govern¬ 
ments in Eastern Europe,,, He said he made contact with Dulles 
in Switzerland in 1944 when the latter was European Director of 
OS,S. He further stated that "in 1944, when it was c l mar that 
some parts of Europe wouM d© liberated by the Soviets.,, Dulles 
concentrated on organizing spies among the groups in Switzerland 
from these countries. Wfe-cy Pare to organize activity agdinst 
the Communist Party at hau€ s }t according to Szonyi « 

Szony further stated that "Dulles explained his program 
at length. He said that because those eastern countries, which 
would be liberated by the Russians would be led by the Communist 
Parties, work must be done within the parties," He said that 
Dulles sent him about $1,000 before he left Switzerland and 
subsequently he and others received 200 and 300 Swiss francs from 
Dulles occasionally. (64-200-249-A) 

- On December 31, 1949, Carl Svarverud wrote a letter to 


b6 

b7C 


jl j y oun uuurucruu wroue a jl cxzer 

of Washington, D,C», and discussed therein the 
Mexican picture. In Hie course of his letter he stated that 
Congressman Wolyerton of New Jersey was induced to make a speech 
in the House of Representatives on August 26, 1949. very bitterly 
condemning jfte law firm of Sullivan and Cromwell, and I I 


in particular, together with Allen Dulles, brothe 
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of John Foster Dulles, all of the same law firm, for their active 
labor in what he termed sabotaging the Mexican Oil Loan Application, 
He further stated that immediately after this speech, U.S, Senator 
Dennis Chavez of New Mexico made a thirty-minute speech over the 
Mutual Broadcasting network echoing the very words of Congressman 
Wo 1 vert on, (64-26028- Referral/Consult 




On January 12, 1951, there was received at the Bureau 
via liaison an Intra-Department memorandum dated January 4. 195 , 



John Foster Dulles - Brother 

I 

As you know, the Bureau has just recently completed an 
investigation, at his own request, of John Foster Dulles, 
Secretary of State-designate, Pertinent, derogatory information 
developed in this investigation reflected that John Foster Dulles 
was a contributing member of the IPR, which has been previously 


1 described, from July 1, 1938, through January, 1951, and that 
he recommended Alger Hiss, a former employee of the United States 
Department Of State convicted of perjury on January 20, 1950, for 
a position With the Carnegie Endowment for Internit ft anal Peace, 
The investigation also established that he^jpas a well-known^anti 
Comvumist and was hated by Communists both here'and abroad. (77- 


Eleanor Lansing Dulles, also known as 
Eleanor Lansing Blondheim, Mrs, David 
Simon Blondheim - Sister 









* b 
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A full-field Loyalty of Government 
4 gation concerning Eleanor Lansing Dulles was initiated on 
November 28, 1952, at the specific request of the Department of 
Commerce in connection with her employment by the National 
Production Authority. Prior to the completion of this investi¬ 
gation, she transferred to the Department of State on December IV, 
1952, to a position as International Relations Officer, Bureau of 
German Affairs, Office of German Economic Affairs. 

I Investigation reflected that her name appeared on a 

/ contact or mailing list of Commonwealth College, Mena, Arkansas, 

I which organization was cited by the Attorney General as Communist / 

1 she was listed as a member of the Advisory Committee of the 

Washington Workers Education Committee, formerly the Washington 
Committee of the Affiliated Schools for Workers, which organization 
the Communist Party was interested in according to testimony before 
the House Committee on Un-American Activities; and she was s 

associated with the IPR, previously described. 

As of this date, all investigation, with the exception 
of some foreign investigation being conducted by the State 
department and the Army, has been completed. (121-39513) 

ACTION : 

None. For your information. 
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SUBJECT: 


4s j/ou know, newspapers such as the "Washington Post' , 

"Evening Star" and the New York "Herald Tribune" recently printed 
articles which have been rather c om.pl i men tar y to Mr, Dulles . Jn 
this connection it might be interesting to note that on January 27, 
1953, Dulles indicated to Liaison Agent Papich that he maintains very 
,friendly relations with the Alsops, Constantine Brown, David Lawrence, 
.and with "my newspaper friends in New York City," He stated that a 
]few days ago Brown was a dinner guest at his home, ,/ 


o 

X./ 


ACTION i 


SJP:lwl 


V. . v l t 0 i? J <• . 

None, For your information. 
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V»'«ERS Show* 


:b6 — 

b7C : 


Set forth are pertinent details covering matters dis- 
uou with Allerf^Dulles at the. Bureau on March 4. 1953. 


cussed by you with AllehHDulle s a t the Bureau on March 4, 1953. x. 
Briefly 3 these matters referred to : JfiSoviet political situation; 
Sam Carp, brother-in-law of Molotov; Jay Lovestone • Rosenbeiyi'spase; 
Colonel John V. Grombac^\ General Clayton Bissell;JrechnicajT 
'installation jTT Senate committee interest in defectors brough 
the United STntes bv the Central Intelligence Aaencu (CIA ): 


l rormeriu or Atomic unerau commission {At'UJ; \LOSS of highl/bjf 
secret atomic energy documentjj Mocase; General Carter Clarke; andV^f Ul 
CIA-Bureau relations. It is believed that the meeting should prove */■ 
beneficial to the Bureau. bl per CIA 

b3 

ACTION : 

1. Dulles will be advised regarding the status of the 
Bureau investigation concerning Sam Carp, brother-in-law of Molotov. 
The Field is being instructed to interview Carp for the purpose 
of developing any pertinent information concerning the current 
Soviet political situation. 




CLASSIFIED N 

'tffW 3 (e (f jo 9 - 

l» 2. Li.atson Agent will ascertain 

|i |reportedly cof0ff&ted with the Ford Foundation 
! BGeneraJ Cl apt ss e ll, former head of G-2. 

‘M/pa « wWlf. '-U>Z '] £r\\/V> UA 

appeal i - \ -iJ(. iaM ec- RECORDS 

. 1 

DATE TkU-/ gSn^l\lALS /MW 


r HL 


by. 

on: 




if the "Bissell n 
is identical with 


,NI\IALS 


LS /ww 


RECORD® • 5 j fefr-Ji 3 b fi— 

i • Sar 18*953 


- - - 


liTdiuards, 

SJP:lw 


The L.iaison Agent will confer with Col-oireT^TTeJfTeTd 


•3VJ&1 J j 

v ,r t c. 


V s 


Inspection and Security, Cl Ay and with Allen Dulles in 

£ 2 Sf i 


order, 
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Memo to Director 


Allen W. Dulles, Director 
Central Intelligence Agency 


to make certain that Dulles is fully cognisant of all pertinent 
information, including documents, relative to the listening device 
which was found in the American Embassy in Moscow . The Liaison 
Agent will also make certain that Dulles is aware of recent 
developments conc&rndng equipment which can be used to counter the 
listening "[J 1 


4. The Liaison Agent will endeavor to develop further 
information concerning the report that General Carter Clarke might 
become connected with the CIA . 


& (U! 5. The Liaison Agent will advise Dulles that any requests 

F ’from the French] concerning Communism in the United States can be 

f channeled through the Legal Attache Jat Parisjffllt 1 TT'p understood 

in n if 7 A Ko Vi n nit hi i n 


that any information given to the jFrenchlwould 


[nature. 


m z 


public source 


6. The Liaison Agent will contact Dulles and will utilise 
jany other available sources for the purpose of determining the nature 
lof the interest of the Senate Immigration and Naturalisation Committee 
l\in alien defectors who have been brought into the United States by 

K CIA -£W(k) $ 


DETAILS : 

In accordance with your request there 
the results of your di scussiop§. with Mr. Dulles 


are set forth herewi 
on March 4, 1953 . 




Memo to Director 



Re: Allen W. Dulles, Director 

Central Intelligence Agency 


Soviet Political Situation 

You will recall that you and Mr. Dulles exchanged comments 
regarding changes which might take place in Russia in the event of 
the death of Stalin. Dulles stated that it is the opinion of 
authorities in his agency that Malenkov would become the head of the 
Russian Government if Stalin dies. Dulles admitted that one still 
had to consider Molotov. He pointed out that for several weeks 
Molotov reportedly has been absent from public affairs in Moscow. 

There has been no explanation developed for this absence. Dulles 
stated that his agency feels that the chances' of mar will be increased 
in the event of Stalin's death. 

Sam Carp 


When referring to Molotov, Dulles inquired if the Bureau 
has or could develop any pertinent information regarding Soviet 


political affairs through Carp, whose 
Dulles also inquired regarding the 
apparently was referring to Sam Car ^ 
Bureau investigation. (100-5193) 


sister 

Bureau's interest in 


m, 


is married to Molotov. 

Carp. Dulles 
subject of a 


has been the 


Li 


You will recall that Carp was born in Russia and came to 
this country in 1917. Molotov married his sister. The Carps are 
Jewish. In the early 1930's Carp became a Purchasing Agent for the 
Soviet Government and he was closely connected with some of the 
Amtorg operations. He has made several trips to Russia. He 
allegedly severed his connections with Amtorg and he was given 
$185,000 by that organisation. Carp has stated to the Bureau that 
the $125,000 was a loan and that he had repaid $25,000 of the total 
amount. He admits that he is still in possession of $100,000.. . . 

Carp claims that he has little or nothing to do with his sisrb&f 
and he has stated that he would volunteer any information ofl;!%j$ 
to the Bureau which he migjffe^ecei ve. No information has 
developed reflecting that has been involved in espionag^-/f,l j 

activities but he is a Secu*$tiy Index subject in view of /lis.'W'feii&ji- 
ship with Molotov. Dulles will be informed concerning the Bureau's 
interest in Carp. The Field is being instructed to reinterview 
Carpffor the purpose of developing any pertinent information con- 
cerning the current political situation in Russia, bearing in mind 
that Carp may have some interesting observations to make in- view 
„ of the recent anti-Semetic drive launched by the Russians and because 
I of the current news of the impending death of Stal 
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Memo to Director 


Jan • Lovestone 


Re: Allen Y/. Dulles, Director 

Central Intelligence Agency 


bl per CIA^ 
b 3 


You directed Dulles' attention to the fact that although 
Lovestone undoubtedly possesses knowledge which can be of use to the 

United States Government, hnd +.n hem* in mind. ±hn+. r.nup *+.nnf> _ 

was fundamentally a Marxist. I 



I 


3 


indicating that Lovestone 

nr t. h n. +. he hn .9 prmnnpd i.n nnu anti-TI. 


has [ 


He stated that tic had no 


nr±i.nitn. f 


| As you know, both Lovestone andT 
have bee n the objects of stiff criticism emanating from l~ 


] j You pointed out to Dulles that in your opinion it was most 

important that ex-Communists make complete and full confessions 
regarding their past activities. Irt that way one copld best 
evaluate their pop&atfalities as security risks and-their reliability, 
as sources. You #^&#oteci that the. ex-communist who furnished 
information piecerfii&j& and was reluctant to fi/rpisii names, etc., b 7 C 
always leaves a doubt as to where he stands. WrQw & 


. Rosenberg Case 


O 


You explained to Dulles that Judge Kaufman has afforded 
Ethel and Julius Rosenberg every opportunity to be saved if they 
cooperated. You pointed out that Mrs. Rosenberg's mother has been 
eager to convince her daughter that she should cooperate with the 
authorities\ You called attention to the fact that Emanuel Bloch, 
lawyer for the Rosenbergs, was a distinct obstacle in establishing 
any contact with the subjects. You also made rtif&^znce to information 
which has been received indicating that the Com^iMWt Party allegedly 
does not desire that the Rosenbergs be executed because such punish¬ 
ment might deter recruitment of Communists in future espionage 
operations. Y/ith regard to establishing contact with the Rosenbergs, 
you explained that it was undesirable to effect contact between the 
Rosenbergs and a psychiatrist who testif ied in the Hiss case. You 
will recall that in a recent letter from \~ ~| to the Attorney 

General it was suggested that the psychiatrist might be utilised in 










crj 
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Memo to Director 


Re: ituX W. DulM* b 6 

Central $0sMcy ^ 7 ^ 

'M iff': "f ]'? I f ' yf5 'I ,’f : ; 


get ting to the Rosenber gs. For your informHi&ft, *£%$■ $k$ijffi$%itr ist 
was | ~~1 who testified for the defense in the Hiss 

™ se - _ bl per CIA 

Colonel John B. Grombach »\Al\ L. \ b3 




fi You will recall that Grombach was the head of a n et 0 . 

J agents who collected intelligence information for the Army,Y~ 


| Dulles inquired regarding the Bureau^s J, 
evaluation of information which has been received from Grombach. 

You pointed out that since practically all of the information was 
developed abroad where the Bureau had no investigative facilities 
and since most of the data pertained to foreign matters, it was 
impossible for the Bureau to evaluate the information. Dulles may 
have been fishing for a type of comment which he could use as 
ammunition against Grombach. .ds you know f he was advised that the 
Bureau was in no position to in any way evalua/e JGromJboch 's organisa¬ 
tion or the information produced by the group ({A 

General Clayton Bissell 

You will recall that a question came up whether General 
Clayton Bissell, former head of G-2, was identical with the Bissell 
reported to be connected with the Ford Foundation. Dulles stated 
that he was not positive but he thought that it was a Richard Bissell 
who was with the Ford Foundation. In accordance with your request 
the Liaison Agent will follow this matter in order to establish the 
identity of the Bissell connected with the Ford Foundation. 

Tech ni c al Installation's j * 


The matter of the listening devic e found 




bl per CIA 
b3 1U] 
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. SE^ET 


bl per CIA 
b3 


Memo to Director 


Re * 


is: 


Allen W. Dulles, Director 
Central Intelligence Agency 


ins 


i i 

"British technician to come to the United States in order to examint 
the device and exchange views with appropriate U. S. techni< 


[ 


l. 


Aft linn knnw. 


the British interest in the device was called to the 


3 examine k, 
i cians fl/Ssf 
+.n +.h'Z J y'\ 


received a request from, the British, I 

1 - TN__ _J__* _ J. _ ^ ^ J J L _ n_ J 


which group had 


1 - . ^ r 

the Department o.f State and the Briti’sh Foreign Office. | 


\)ut through 


\The afore-mentioned committee approved Ax) 
a description and an analysis of the /\ 


a report, which included 
construction and the operation of the listening device, /oc_ 
dissemination to the British via the Department of State. 1 




I You called Dulles 1 attention to equipment which hat B&en 

produced to counter the listening detirnp xur.h as the nnp nlanted 

in the in Mnvnnm Aq ,:n u knr.:n I I 

\ | Dulles expressed ignorance of the existence of such 

equipment. Apparently his subordinates have not briefed him regar d 
the matter. This is interesting because I I 


ing 


You stated that we should be certain that Dulles had received all 
pertinent data, including documents, from the Bureau. Colonel 
Sheffield Edwards of the CIA has advised the Liaison Agent that all 
of the details, including the documents, have been directed to the 
attention of Dulles but he apparently has not had the opportunity 
to study and review the material since his appointment as Director. 
The Liaison Agent will check with Colonel Edwards and Mr. Dulles 
in order to make certain that the latter is satisfied that all 
details and pertinent documents have been made available to him. 
Colonel Edwards has already advised the Liaison Agent that he will 
fully brief Mr. Dulles on the matterY . 

V^, I (n) £1 per 
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Memo to Director 


$J%RET! 


Re : 


Allen W. Dulles, Director 
Central Intelligence Agency 


SS) 


CIA and Subcommittee of Senate Immigration 
and Naturalisation Committee 


bl 

b3 


per CIA 


You will recall that in my memorandum of February 27, 
regarding Dulles ' proposed visit with you, information was set 
fbrth indicating that the Jenner Committee had plans to interview 
) defectors who had been brought into the United States through the 


1953, 


l CIA * 


March 


J On 


1953, he stated that it was the captioned committee, headed 
Senator Arthur V. Watkins, which was interested in interrogating 
aJLt&n defectors brought into the United States at the instigation 
of the CIA. Dulles stated that such plans to interview the aliens 
Would undoubtedly be of definite interest to the Bureau and that he 
pepw-ottully felt that the interviews could jeopardise sensitive CIA 
operations. It was his understanding that the committee desired to 
interview the aliens for the purpose of developing information 
concerning Communists in the United States. Dulles acknowledged 
that he had not received any particular inquiry to confirm exactly 
what that committee had in mind. He stated that he would look into 
thepnatter further and furnish the Bureau additional details. The 
Liaison Agent will follow this with Dulles and will also check 
through oybher available sources in order to ascertain the nature 

ttie\capti oned committee's interest in the referenced 


and rep 
aliens 



J Dissemination of Information to the 
I _ French Security Services 



bl 

b3 


per CIA 


inquired if it 

\wouia oe possible to giveithe French] inf ormati on of a publi c sourc 

_ __ J _ . _ . _J _ J 1 1 i j m . « - . T 


I nature and he sugge sted that such data could be transmitted [ 
I the Bureau's Legal Attache. It was ag 
Jtnat infcppjtia tsm&b public source nature would be given to 


' /? 


French .il 




As you know. 


time to time given 


vhe Bureau 1 
information of i 


Legal Attache' fin Parish 
public source nature to 
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Memo to Director 


Re i Allen W. Dulles, Director 



Dulles indicated that he was under the impression that 
Strauss, formerly connected with the AEC, would he returned to that 
agency. Dulles later told the Liaison Agent that Strauss will be 
acting as a Special Advisor on atomic energy matters for President 
Eisenhower and that later he might return to the Atomic Energy 
Commission. For your information, the Bureau recently received a 
report from the New York Office indieating that Strauss would be 
acting as a Special Advisor for the President on atomic energy 
matters. He was offered the chairmanship of the AEC but 6a allegedly 
he refused due to personal financial reasons. 


Loss of Highly Secret Atomic Energy Document 
by Dr. John Wheeler. January 7. 1953 


0^)(w 


j4s you know, Dulles is aware of the captioned case 
briefings made before the National Security Council. Dulles 


that he had rec 


through 
stated 

ntlv conferred with Gordon Dean of the AEC reaardinQ i 




| /ou po intea out the aesi rao mty 
of first establishing exactly what information could have been 
conveyed to the Soviets if they have obtained possession of the 
document. Dulles agreed and stated that he would be conferring with 



s jyew/f u> yu, & Ofvu* o 

j the Burea-a -regarding any plans 


1 ___ 



7 


Mo case 


es 


\ to the CIA~ which 


a high regard for the information transmitted 
by the informant in the captioned case. 


i-$e 
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Memo to Director 


Re: Allen W, Dulles , Director 

Central Intelligence Agency 


General Carter Clarke 

You will recall that information was recently developed 
indicating that the CIA might reorganise the administration of its 
counterespionage operations. The CIA has been displeased with the 
results achieved by the division responsible for counterespionage. 

This was confirmed by statements made by Dulles. 

He stated that consideration was being given to employing 
General Garter Clarke to head a reorganised division responsible 
for counter espionage. He stated that Clark is well thought of by 
many pe ople and in this connection he advised that Senator Styles 
Bridges is one of Clarke's supporters. Dulles acknowledged that 
Clarke might have difficulties with officials in the Pentagon because 
of some past differences. Dulles inquired what the Bureau thought 
of Clarke. You advised Dulles that while Clarke was assigned in 
Washington y D. C. 3 he was cooperative with the Bureau. 

Clarke was friendly toward the Bureau when he was connected 
with the Signal Corps and the Armed Forces Security Agency. In 
1950 he was transferred to Japan. You will recall that a few months 
ago information was received indicating that after his transfer to 
Japan , Clarke allegedly made some remarks critical of the Bureau. 

The Liaison Agent will follow this matter with Dulles in 
order to ascertain if Clarke will be employed by CIA. Efforts will 
also be made to establish the nature of Clarke's attitude and feelings 
toward the Bureau. 

CIA-Bureau Relations 


Dulles stated that he had the highest regard and respect 
for the FBI and it was his intention to maintain good cooperative 
relations. He acknowledged mistakes made by his agency and he 
hoped that all of them had been corrected to the satisfaction of 
the Bureau. You will recall that during the course of the interview 
with DulleSy you tactfully introduced the importance of getting 
"cooperation from the heart" and not merely "lip service. " This 
statement apparently left a sound impression upon Dulles. After the 
meeting he commented to the Liaison Agent that he hoped he would be 
able to convince Mr. Hoover that his cooperation would be "from the 
heart." 









1 


Memo to Director 


M-' 

Re: 



Allen W. Dulles, Director 
Central Intelligence Agency 


COMMENT S: 

From the Bureau’s standpoint , the Dulles meeting should 
prove beneficial. He has frequently manifested his respect for 
you personally and for the efficiency of the Bureau. The meeting 
definitely put an accent on those feelings toward the Bureau, els 
pointed out before, Dulles will not seek trouble with the Bureau; 
however, his reputation indicates that he is not a hard-hitting 
administrator s something which is badly needed by the CIA a 
rambling khttjfknisati on with a heavy superstructure. This, plus 
the fact that he has a tendency to wander off on tangents, will 
undoubtedly lead to problems for the Bureau from time to time. 

You may be interested to know that Dulles was deeply 
impressed when you inquired regarding his son. Be commented to 
the Liaison Agent that you were certainly most thoughtful to think 
of his boy. 
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CENTRAL INTELLIGENCE AGENCY 

Washington 25, D. C. 
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6 May 1953 
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MEMORANDUM FOR: Department of State 

Attention: Under Secretary of State 
Walter B. Smith 
Department of Defense 
Mutual Security Agency 
Federal Bureau of Investigation 
General Robert Cutler 


SUBJECT: 


Local Demonstrations Planned for Secretary 
Dulles* Middle East Trip 


The attached memorandum is forwarded to 


you at the direction of Mr. Allen w5"f)ulles, Director of Central 

■» 111 I I ■ 

Intelligence, for your information and such action as you may deem 


appropriate. 


FOR THE DIRECTOR OF CENTRAL INTELLIGENCE: 

m. ?BI INFORMATION CONIMKED //- r\ Jf 

HEREIN IS UNCLASSIFIED. ..,,,1, 


CAJCy CJOtJ HUNTINGTON D. SHELDON V 

7 <?f evc/fisotjr Assistant Director b6 Per FBI 

CtAsx.'t:^ Current Intelligence b7C 

/O&a. oe+ ^ A 

Enclosure 


)ur turn' 
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MV 13 
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W SECURITY INFORMATION 

OCI No. 3697 CENTRAL INTELLIGENCE AGENCY 

Copy No. OFFICE OF CURRENT INTELLIGENCE 

6 May 1953 


LOCAL DEMONSTRATIONS PLANNED FOR SECRETARY 
DULLES’ MIDDLE EAST TRIP 

1. Communist agitation in Egypt and India, and demon¬ 
strations among the 850,000 Arab refugees, will probably greet 
Secretary Dulles when he visits the Middle East in May, accord¬ 
ing to recent reports. 

EGYPT Jordanian refugees are reportedly preparing 
- * a memorandum on the demands of Arab refugees 

to be presented to Mr. Dulles upon his arrival 
in Cairo. Communists plan to welcome him with 
a mass protest by the families of political 
internees; the Egyptian people will bepcalled 
on to denounce him and dismiss the Nagib regime. 

V 

ISRAEL The Israeli Government has taken unprecedented 
security measures to ensure the visitor's 
safety. Possible danger spots, however, are 
the Israel-Jordanian border and the city of 
Jerusalem where Arabs or Israeli terrorists 
may precipitate disturbances. 

JORDAN Communist leaders are reportedly planning a 

refugee demonstration in the Aqaba area. Com¬ 
munists in Hebron are said to be planning to 
promote pessimism among the refugees regarding 
the value of the Dulles trip. They will also 
stress the fact that the aim of the visit is 
to establish a Middle East defense organization 
and will spread the idea that the trip is a 
failure. Moderate refugee leaders will seek 
an audience in order to present their demands; 
they have vetoed a suggested peaceful demon¬ 
stration, however. 

SYRIA A 5 May report] |(s) 

states that the communists are planning demon- 
strations in Damascus and in Beirut, Lebanon. 

LEBANON The com mander of the Lebanese security forc es 
advised j | (s\ 

that there will probably be trouble in Lebanon. 

•bl per CIA 
b3 






SECURITY INFORMATION 


A mass demonstration by 20,000 refugees is 
planned for the Dulles arrival in Beirut. 

It would presumably be similar to one staged 
during the recent visit of American journalists. 

IRAQ On 20 April, Iraqi Communists distributed 

pamphlets denouncing the Middle East Defense 
Organization and attacking the coming visit 
of Dulles as aimed at "enslaving our nation." 

INDIA In New Delhi, the pro-Communist All-India 

Peace Council has issued a circular denounc¬ 
ing the trip, and the council has suggested 
public meetings and the adoption of resolutions 
urging Dulles not to come. 

2. Communism is not an immediate threat to the stability 

of any Arab state, Israel or India. In the past, however, hard¬ 
core Communists in Jordan have organized .aWestern and anti- 
UN demonstrations among the refugees. also cooperated 

with the followers of the ex-Grand Mufti dfi % %>;uisalem and the 
Moslem Brotherhood in organizing terrorist in some refu¬ 

gee camps. 

3. The exploitation of the refugee problem has been made 
easier by the deteriorating morale of the refugees and the conse¬ 
quent growing unrest. The latter has reached such proportions 
that many observers believe violent disturbances may develop at 
any time. They could get beyond the control of the authorities. 

4. It is believed the security forces of the Arab states 
are capable of maintaining order and that th& ^^ernments will 
wish to prevent any activity which endangers Imfsafety of the 
visiting group but that they may be insufficiently aware of the 
need for extraordinary security precautions. 
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Office Memorandum • 


A 


FROM 


SUBJECT: 


iffl. A . belmgn: 


P. KEAY ; 



UNITED STATiS GOVERNMENT 


DATE: July 2, 1953 




<£> 

ALLEN 17. DULLES 

RELATIONS WITH ATTORNEY GENERAL BROWNELL 


/ 


In conversations which Liaison Agent papich has h^t-u^ •> 
Aller0bul±e,p.. and James Angleton of the Central Intelligence y 
Agency (CIA), there is a strong indication to the effect that s? 
Dulles meets or confers with Attorney General Brownell at least! 
once a week. Angleton has advised that Dulles and Brownell 
visit each other socially and they also have occasion to get 
together for the purpose of discussing the affairs of the 
Republican Party. He pointed out that in addition to his duties 
with the CIA, Dulles still tries to keep a finger in the 
activities of the Republican Party. IKPOR^TION CQNTAINEDv 

. _. HEREIN $js&Li£Zinm, , A-i 


Htrto. 

Rosro —- 

Tracy-- 

Getrty-- 

Nohr--- 

Cincem>»d — 
Tele. Room — 

Holloman- 

Si too—-- 

Mill Gandy — 

)X 


ACTIONi 


DATS 


None. For your information , 


n 

r\ v ’ 
\ 'A 
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TO : Mr. A. Hi Belmont 

FROM : Vo P. KEAY 

4\y) 

SUBJECT: ALLEN W."'DULLES 
Director, CIA 


DATE: March 31, 1903 




/), tj/ s.g 

. ' ' V ~. /) 




<3p 




4)#/*/*€* 


Your attention is directed to the attached article 
captioned "Allen Dulles of the ‘Silent Service 1 " Sunday Depart¬ 
ment, is in every way complimentary to Dulles. Although he has 
only been the Director of the Central Intelligence Agency (CIA) 
for a few weeks, the author states , "Under his direction CIA has 
achieved world esteem." The following additional observations 
are called to your attention; 


1. Phillips pointed out that the mo.d^^or an effective 
and efficient secret intelligence system has alb9en the "Silent 
service" of the British Foreign Office. 

2. He states CIA is certainly "the biggest (if not 
universally recognized as the best) national intelligence service 
'in the world." He indicates CIA has between 10,000 and 15,000 
people on its payroll here and abroad. As you know CIA has always 
closely guarded such information. 

3. Much of the article deals with Dulles 1 OSS operations 
in Switzerland. 


James Angleton of the CIA confientially advised Liaison 
Agent Papich that the article was bases on an interview which 
Dulles gave to Phillips. .According to Angleton, may of the CIA 
officials were greatly disturbed over the article because they felt 


Dulles was "talking too much." Angelton made the observation "you 


can't mix intelligence operations with public relations and expect 
good results." He pointed out that Dulles was foolish to publicize 
he work in Switzerland because in effect, he x-Jas admitting that 
he was an espionage agent and in doing so, he violated laws of the 


Swiss government, 


ACTION: 




None. For your information. 
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Office Memorandum 


UNITED STATES GOVERNMENT 


TO i 

MR. A. 

K. BELMQN. 

FROM * 

V. P. \ 




<P . 

SUBJECT: 

ALLEN 

IV. DULLES 


DIRECTOR, CIA 


To! son- -4 

DATE: August 4, 1953\ Nyjj^g: 

Clwii —i 

! Morbo — ■ 

Rosco- 

. Tracy-— 

I ' I Gcarty- 

I f Mohr- 

I ^Vtnterrowd — 
Tele. Room- 

J Holloman -— 

Si zoo- 

Miss Candy - 

'}lA/\ .*6 Yaa>^ , 
delit known 'concerning 


One item of in format i on that is not wide ly known concermn 
Dulles' family i s the fact t hai \ I , ~ 

| The Liaison Agent has learned that" 
was in this country for a visit in 1958. He is approximately 
29 years of age and reportedly is engaged in the publishing business 
in Austria. A review of the Bure au files has failed to disclose any 
derogatory information concerning ^ I 


ACTION: 


The above is being made a matter of record . 

KOs /AJfcWflOA) COrtTM 


DATE, 
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7 * Atii U68RIER 


Date 


August 11- i 9s3 

Legal Attache 
fa-ris. Frunne 


CIASS1F1E' 

dec^ss« 




Subject: i 


TO 1 awim 

' ? «^«dor^v;r$E. 

Dulles departed 
and he mill sp , 
.fe »<2J proda^ 


o/ course, 
in format to 
infornctie J 

other 


ouj he should. n 


Legal Attache 

LondonSnglor, 

* 

Legal Attache 
Madrid, Spain 

Liaison Kepres 
Heidelberg. /?» 


olcoo 


wdlfe i 


ign Service Desk {detached) 
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MEMORANDUM FOR MR. TOLSON 

Re: Allen tulles 
Director, CIA 


From a confidential source I have received the following , 

i nfo rmation: ' 



About July 30, 1953, the confidential source, along with/ 
several other individuals, was having dinner at the Colony House. 

At the next table v:as Allen Dulles with an attractive middle- 
aged woman not his wife. Dulles appeared to have been drinking 
considerably and was in high spirits, talking in a loud voice which 
^carried to virtually all of the nearby tables. Dulles was discuss- 
ttter involving William P. Bundy of CIA. and was commenting 

it was about the shoddy way in which Bundy was being 
He said Bundy was a man who made the mistake in his 
Jfears through making a donation (to the Hiss fund) and as 
feet he indicated that n they" had had a cocktail party 
r Bundy and Bundy apparently felt so bad that he did not 
Dulles also indicated that he thought the United States 
should stop bailing out Great Britain and that he hoped 
have another Foreign Aid Bill. He made the clear 


*j$& l 't n Churchill 


bad as Stalin . ” 


Dulles in looking around the room spotted Senator Potter of 
Michigan and made the loud comment that/he was going over to see 
"Senator Moody." He made his way through the tables over to where 
Senator Potter was sitting and apparently caught himself in time to 
address the Senator by his correct name. When Senator Potter intro¬ 
duced his wife to Dulles, Dulles replied, "I am glad to meet you Mrs. 
Mo ody. " 


My source stated it was quite obvious that Dulles' had been a ^ 
drinking too m.uch, his voice was too loud and he certainly was 
indiscreet in what he was discussing at a public place. 
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CENTRAL INTELLIGENCE AGENCY 

WASHINGTON 29, D. C. 

OFFICE OF THE DIRECTOR 



& 


2 1 1953 


The,Honorable J. Edgar Hoover 
Director, Federal Bureau of Investigation 
Department of Justice 
Washington 25, D.C. - 

Dear Mr. Hoover: 

(3) 


Mt, (jswtff?. 

Mr. Ginvin-?| 

Mr. Hnrbo_ 1 

Mr. Krse'n_' 

Mr. Tracy_ -fL 

Mr. Gmrty_-fj 

Mr. M'lhr . 

M r. W i nterrowiL. 

TM-. It •om_ 

Mr. H.lbma^'— 
Miss Gandy- 


J"A 


r 

T 'rw0* 


vSince Mr..Dulle s is on his vacation, I am acknow- if' 




lr^Dulle§_i! 


ledging the summary of pertinent activities of the 
Communist Party, USA, January 1 to June 30 > 1953 > which 
you were kind enough to send over to Mr. Dulles. 

I very much appreciate your sending us this highly 



3- I 


useful report. 
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Office Memorandum • united states government 


THE DIRECTOR 


FROM : D. M. Ladd 
SUBJECT: FRITZ^MQLDEN 


DATE: 


December 23 y 1953 



Senator Joseph McCarthy c alled me on 12/22 and tU s b o_ 
stated he understood Allen Dulles ' | | mas *>»_ 

working in Austria. for CIA y at a salary of <$28 y 000 «i..i 

a year. He wanted to know if I had ever heard of this. K ““- 

After checking I advised Senator McCarthy on 
12/23 that the Bureau had inform ation that AllerrDulles j!< 

I | who is an Hustr ian y an^L—^ ft 

who is either in the publi shing or newspaper bus ine sjt~4n / 11 tt j 
A ustria ; that we have no information as to whether he 
or is not employed by CIA. M 

Senator McCarthy thanked me for this information 
and stated he thought he would merely write a note to b6 

Allen Dulle s, advise him he has heard a/rumor that his hlC 

I |is working for CIA, and ask for the facts. 



DML: CSH 
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SUBJECT . 


memorandum : UNITED STATES GOVERNMENT w 

■ W'Xbb//*c£ ^ ' • . ’ : r v / *•' 

V& 7 > ifato.c*- ... / £r 

MR.* A. H. BELMOr/fm*- ‘ fl»V u ££lf*U y®C 

•• ■■.. An 1 . V*7 /^f.c.*«P/ 0 wet,ft<?r I6\‘ 2353- «W 

•v ; r ' 1ALL INFORMATION CONTAINED ' «§ 

r, », HEREIN IS UNCLASSIFIED , . / 

. DATEjbafe 

CENTRAL INTELLIGENCE AGENCY U / 

REACTION TO DIRECTOR'S TESTIMONY BEFORE '‘/r/ffc/Pt*&•/&&<. 
JENNSR COMMITTEE., NOVEMBER if 'i 2H£>3 s *f> 


(t«rU> . 
i 


¥#aH - 


c + *£!*-£ L Lt» 

that beginning on tne 


Tou may 6 e interested to. know that beginning on the 
evening of November 17, 1953, Liaison Agent Porieh received several 
\ calls from various CIA employees who called only to express their 
praise for the Director's statements made bef ■ j the leaner Committee 
on November 17. This reaction is very significant in that there is 
a strong element in CIA which always has, and probably always will, 
hope that the Bureau will suffer some S’.r."u8 embarrassment. b 6 


b V 0 

Among the indl viduals who ca^ * .e Liaison Agent h:s. 
.&2Mz#& felt that some of them coal i be included i n a group as 
I de'&bri.-bea. above. One individual , I ~| who handles liaison 

1 mti&n.s for CIA, has always given tar irr.pre . : .of being liberal 
| in flip views to the point where he .tv juestic; ,u the value of 
j loyalty investigations. He is the t, < who str.- ngly op; used 
I Senator McCarthy and he has indicates .i me doubt regarding the true 
of Alger H iss. There are many others in CIA who shew similar 
bhtsifcing. I I advi sea the Liaison Agent that he had never seen 

thk Directo r in person before nor had hr heard him make o. speech. 

In 1 j o pinion the Director was "terrific" and he had to admit 

that after listening to the Director he iOulu n ’ * ur.der stand what 
had been going on in the ..Government t'n past ye:~s. he rtated that 

_ h e ja o g i v i n a co ns i derat ? a n *s writing n -erson.l letter to the 

'Director.' . .—-----. 


James Angle ion called and state a 


his opinion the 


V W , l 1/ V I > X X V W ■* wvwv# “ W W . ■ *r *» r V ■ » ‘ * 

1 Director's speech was one of chc most 'uts' i ng made in recent 

Government history. He states that he had t.n in contact with 
var ious CIA officials on the morning of *■ ■ a ember 13, 1953, and all 

were deeely impressed by the Director's 1 •. j;*j, lity, and 

the substance of the stdtg<a.&nts made. Angjeton state .; that the 
first few paragraphs of Direc ” 'r. state r.env made up the most eager, 
declaration of 3ureau jufisdiction an' : ~es~;jnsiei lities 'oktch he has 
ever redJ or heard. He admitted :.h?t p was alre'dy familiar. with . 
Bureau responsibilities but he feels that the 1 ? r . c tor 1 s staienijtt 
presented ire Bureau's petition in a -uanpr iSth* sx~ r.eaqed ^before. 

He made 0 articular reference t> fifrp, excjetle,nb language used. /i”..2c' • 

5 t alvised that he was personally r&'t> mfae.x&fngc.tf&zb-copies cf the 
|| Director's testimony be circulate, throughout CIA. 

. *0 +• ** 

HJP '2 W . ■ . r, ;\'JV ' ("c 


Hr. Nichols 
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Memo to Mr. Belnont 


Central Intelligence Agency ^ 

Reaction, to Direc tor '$ Testimony before 
Jenner Committee, November 1?, ltitJ 


On November 13, 19-jo, Allen Dulles. ^ 1 ~ eex or of CIA, 
advised the Liaison Agent that he wished to ::p ~ is 'iis sincere 
admiration for the manner in which the Birr. . >r . resented the 
Bureau 1 s side of the story. Dulles states .at * * i-jcis most 

encouraging to hear a public official base ” s w ‘if men t,o on 

fundamental principles and fact ana ~'ot res. 1 tc \a*c'j -i ime 
cal ling. 

Ccmsen t ; 

jt. is the obseruati or. of the L’ais Agent that the 
statement of the Director oefn-'e t'e f-' or Comm'.-- e has not only 
enhanced the prestige of the Bureau u :; .CIA ‘ . as also assisted 

materially in orienting the twis' <-■ •- tr. ..mg oj •. CIA ^eople. 


ACTION: 


None. For u our i r.fo r m a tic ;. 
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UmSspectoaea ««*««< ^“"7 

'Recalled' by Hungarian Red 

AllenpuUes^spectacles.fteured 1 ^ommun^ is ^"charge 

in , . « am* TSnumbTr ST-S;- < S Mr ^Dulles. 


in ttfe-tran oy“ um ber 
mvinists c s ®^. ng Attorn ey Gen- 

wal Brownell disclosed yester- 

da L Dulles is head of the Cen- 
J intelligence Agen °;L n f 
fminerly was with the Offi 
Strategic Services. . 

Mr Brownell addressed the 

(Inal session the 

sions” obtained while they aie 

held incommunicado. 

the Dulles eyeglasses came up 
irSthe trial of Tiber Szoeny a 
lelding Hungarian Communist, 

tXd in lS4 9 ^Uv^ szlo Ra*. 

former foreign minister. 


those accused of ^ J 

Sed to identify Mr. Dulles {as 
recipient as "proof. 

Mr Brownell related that the 
□resident of the court direc 

president demanded. 

Szoeny made a quick recovery 

and ^d “Oh! yes. I resize 

him. At that time he did not 
wear spectacles.” 

Szoeny was hanged. 

Mr. Brownell added: "Dun 
i the many years 1 hav ® 1“^ 

I Mr. Dulles I have never seen hil 

without g'ltf&ses. 
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Fobnruary 3, 19S4 


Mr. Allots VJ. Dulloo 
Director . • 

Central Infeeliigottca Agoncy 
AdminlGtrotfon Building 
3-330 E Stssoot, £?©rfchwoofc 

VJaohiagtofa, D. G.. 

v 

Dear MVi Dulloo: 


' -/ 


QlB-° 


' > X,j£3 

C3\,5) 


2 have hoard go assay favorable eommeuto on 
tho addreoo which, you dolivorad 2&c£ Friday t© tho yomofi'c 
Forum ©a National Security that 2 wasted to. drop you thio • 
pcroosaal sioto to o^rooo nay appreciation for your Had - 
roforoacOO to tho FB2 aatd my adminioftraftfoss o'! it. From the 
numorouo. comments which 1 have received* you mado an 
one client pro oo station and your romarkc wore moot oftfocfiivo. 


cc: Mr. Belmont 
Mr. ^onea 

LBN: MR 



XJMi heat wi alien and Ldnd rogarda, 

Sincerely yeurn, 
& Sdgar Heovep 


All INFORMATION CON lAlNEb 
HERBS, l3_4NCLASSiF^ 
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REMARKS M ALISI3 W„ KSLUBS. BSREgTO 


. . \ 


FR20A¥, §m$m 


^AL^NrUMVlAIIUN UONUrNtD 
HEREIN JS UNCLASSIFIED . • /, 
DATEl/io)^ RYMbn&lkW 


Mrs. Schill, Mrs. Burdett, ead member® ©f the 


i°B Ftensi on Rational 


Security? 


2 appreciate the ©pportunity t© meet vitfe.jfttl tsday. In. coning hsre 
2 am breaking a self-imposed rule. As the Dimsetor @f Central Intelligence 
2 geek anonymity — net publicity — for myself and for the Central Xntelli- 

V I 

gence Agency. 

Every rule ha® it® exception. ®ie work of y®ur Form ®ro Rational 

Security hears @® intimately ©a many phases of my ©wn.work that 2 am very 

/. • 

glad to have this chance to discuss with you some of the daagsrs to ®ur 

■ . ■ • / 

national security -- danger® which many 3© not sense because they are cleverly 


It is the Job ©f the Central Intelligence Agency t© gamer together 
the facts affecting mss aati®eal security a® 'feast m eaa find them and then 
to lay them before the policymakers^, the President of the United State©, 


the Secretary ®f State, the Secretary of 


>, and the ether member® ©f 


the Rational Security Council as they may be directly concerned. They in 
turn decide what to do about these fact®. 

Among the "facts" which 62A ha® been uncovering is information on the 
techniques which subversive Osssmuaiam employ® to weaken the free world. 

This will be the subject of what 2 have t® say t© you 'this afternoon. These 


. J^j^echniques fall geographically into two main categpries^ -»^the 

' y ^ > ‘ gE^ct©^ 6 ® 


domestic and 









. i * 

the foreign — those subversive ©asm® 1st ie actions which we have t@ asset 

right here at lasses and those that chiefly affect eur Allies and friends in 

,1 . • . ' . • 

the Free World. AM as they affect them, they is turn have an Impact m ms? 

@W3S security position. 

•She role of the Seatral Intelligence Agency in this field relates 
exclusively to what is being done abroad. Wfthia ih@ Stats® this i® 

a re sensibility of the FBI* 

Her® at hems vs are becoming increasingly aware of the danger® of 
subversive G©®aami®a<> It is c© longer coddled and tolerated. We are 
fortunate to have in the Federal Bureau @f Investigation Mr<> Jo Edgar Hoover 

with his great experience and high technical skill. He has been able t® 

> • . 

make a real contribution, particularly by exposing t@ the light of day the 

• • * ' • : • 1 . V 

. various organizations and fronts under which CeuBunlstS masquerade. 

' 

tm will recall that the Attorney general has published a list of 
over 200 organizations here ia the United State® with high @®uMisg asroa® - 
and titles which are nothing more than subversive 'Smmmiat fronts. You 
will also recall that the President in his rees*#* speech at the opening of 
the ©©ogres® suggested certain additional measures for - dealing with the 
problem @f subversion. 

While we still have a© right t® be cca^slacent about the domestic 
situation, a far graver situation faces many of the countries @f the Free 

f ' .-■*•. . * • 

World who have yet to appreciate the real meaning of ©saHMEiga or to take 
adequate measure© against it in their own countries. A® a result, this 
problem of Csssaunist ©subversion i@ an even mere dangerous threat t© freedom 

• -jT 

' . \ . . . . 

In many of the ftrae countries of the world outside of the Suited State® 
than it is here at heme. 
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- * . % 

There ar© c©@ent reasons f&r this. Jlaay of the countries of the Free 
W©rX& suffered a®re grievously than we from the two world wars which we 
have faced in the last 30 year® . Ms. ay were devastated by bombing attacks . 
Scale suffered esesay occupation®. ©there In turn had their social structure 
and their eeocsmie life weakened and imperiled. Take ghiaa, for example o 

A 

In World War 32 China did not have as rely five years of war. St was at war 
for about 10 year© before the Armistice in 19^5» That io one reason why @@ 
much of China is now behind the Iron or the Bamboo Curtain. 

. • . _ i 

Then also, particularly in Asia/ many countries are trying to exercise 
their newly won independence under conditions which would tax the strength 
of the most mature democracies. And in the proses!® they have to resist the 
luring appeals of the Communists with their seemingly easy and utopian 
solution® for all social and governmental problem®. 

There is another reason why many ©f these countries @f• the Free 
World are mors deeply affected than we. They are nearer t© the heart of 
the Cesmunist subversive machine with its headquarters in Moscow and with 
branch offices throughout the Cgasaanlst world in such places as Warsaw, 

Prague, Bmkosmmt, Peiping, in the Soviet zone® of Berlin and Vienna, and 

• . • » >. • 

on the tromkfs-m of 2nd©-China and Burma. Land frontiers are more easily 
crossed &M infiltrated with Communist agent® and propaganda than great 
stretches of ocean. - 

Finally in many ©f the free countries of the -world, particularly in 

Europe and in parts of Mia, there are we 11 -organized Communist Parties. 

©iese g®rti«©' take a very active part in the political life ©f the country.' 

They me recognized and privileged and yet are dedicated to installing a 

system in which political parties cease to exist. A hard core of well- 
) ' ' 
trained fanatical Co&asunlats direct the Party’s activities. 
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£ resoj^aize that ia these G@mssa£&% Parties there are many people who 
weald he shocked if they were told that the party t© which they be loaded was 


ran fr®Q l&>&e©w omk in the interest ©f & foreign ©reed, Nevertheless this 
ie the facto 

“These gessasaiat Parting ©pps&e every constructive measure that i© 
tetrsfesed., particularly law® which maid build up the eeossssnie and political 
life @f the country. “They are working for chaos out ©f which revolution 
may cease. la the French Ferlisffieat, ever the past ©even or eight year© 
since the liberation, they® have been an average of well ever 100 gs^uaist© 
out ©f about 600 deputies 0 In Italy the pr©p@rfei@aate number of Communist® 
and fellow traveler® is even ledger., 


,>##§; for a mmn t think what would happen ia our own goalees if we 

1 w/ffiii? * • " * 

desired member© wheee task was obstruction, the endless prolonging of 


day© of discussion for all ©f these asenfeea&fSo Bow saieh eonstruetiv® work 
Wfiiuld we then acec^lishf Enos® who criticize the parliament® of other 
©ouutriee should realize that as long a® they have this large Coazamist 
representation it will be very difficult, if not impossible, for these 

: jSg..yiy '• •■ 

bodiep. W. W&M the needs of representative gevensEeat and t® carry ©n the 
processes of governing. 

She practical situation i© thing & gosssunists take advantage of 
all ©f the privilege® and right® which are a part @f the system of free 

s ’ 

ipveraasent in the Free World, and they abuse these privileges in order t© 
destroy freedesa itself. ^ ~ 

ur 

1 . O * ' 

Shese are ssass of th® reasons why the €®sfiuai©ts abroad have weapon® 
at their ceasmaad which are more effective than these that they try to use ia 









# € 

thi© country- Here in the United States -measure® have f-akea to deprive 
them ®f their respectability and bare* al m s they are unaserically t®® weak 
t© invade ®ur legislative bodies- 

la addition t© their political parties the COsaBunists have ether and 
evea mere subtle weapons c In smss eases they have built up a series of 
blinds — camouflaged organisations; — in others they have penetrated and 
captured fro® within a whole series ©f existing organizations many of which 
originally had a reputation for respectability. Through these front ©rgaaiza- 

X- ; • ■ 

tiona they carry out their veil-known policy; subvert the weak - divide the 
strong. They hide their affiliation with Moscow while carrying on the 

■ • . i 

Seasaunist line. , 

Right at the beginning ©f the Soviet Revolution Lenin gave the key 
t© approved Communist procedure., Ee said that "the Party must take every 
advantage of even the smallest opportunity @f gaining a mass ally even 
t&jmgh this ally be only temporary, va^eillatiag, unstable, and unreliable-" 
AcS he added, th Buzm who d@ cot understand this d© not understand Marxism-" 

st- "■■ 

Omtr the years since 1520 Soviet technique hat s£sw» vast improvement, 

* . ’ ’""‘wltSs 

and they have developed mass media for propagating their ideas which far 
/ - .. 
exceed the modest beginnings that Lenin advocated o 

Here are sgase other of these Coanunist front organizations^ 

The World federation of Trade Unions, the World Federation ©£ Democratic 

fouth, the International %f^of Students, the International Organization 

of journalists, the International Federation ©f Resistance Fighters, the 

International Association of Bsmoeratie Lawyer®, the World Peace Council, ^ 

and the Women's International Democratic Federation- There are score© ©f 

ethers- These are acme @f the most Important- 
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Let us l@@k at ©see ®f these organizations »<=> for esesnqple, the teH 


Federation ©f frsdg Unions® 

It© headquarters ere la the Soviet sector of Vienna® It ha® offices 
is Peiping* in Latin Aaerica* and is Africa a® well as in Western Europe® 

It still e©atr®ls the powerful Q&g in France and the ©@2L ia Italy as wall * 
a© aaay ©ther unions ia countries as far distant as Indonesia* for eagaaple® 
‘She tw unless % senti@ne& in France and Italy are the largest trade 
unions its, these respective countries 9 and they tend t® dominate the life 
©f the workers in raaoy plant® in these ©emtries® They are a formidable 
threat t© the freedom and the development ®f the frm trade union rnsvesient® 
is both c@uatrie©« 

She Cemuaist World Federation ®f “Erode Unions elaias a total mssaber-' 
ship of esae TO sUllen® ©ne=half ©f the HeEbership, they claim* lie® 
outside the Iron (gurtain dispersed through seme 57 countries ©f the c@»~ 
G@a®mist world® In many countries they e©afer@l the most important @f the 
trade uni@n®. ©f seurse behind the "Curtain" there are m free trade unions 
whatever® 

Saw let us l@@k at the feM Peace Council* another Ccsasuaist frost 

with an appealing name® You will recall the ©©-called Stockholm peace 

• * 

appeal which was signed fey sere than 2 million Aserieas©® Shis appeal wags 
organized end fronted by the Gcaaaaalat World Peace Gomsil® 

Bare are some ©f the seemingly innocent objectives ef the Werld peace 
COUS^cil as stated at it® last meeting in Vienna in Deceefeer ©f 1952® It 
t© acquaint the churches throughout the world with its stand ©a dis¬ 
armament and t© seek their approval® St proposed t© develop contact with 
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seveaeats la favor @f neutrality 1© different countries a»& t@ find ways of 
cooperating with paei|$fl$ aiaveBaafesj and finally it agreed m the importance 
©£ enlisting the su$&&rt ©f national isdepeadeat movements and patristic 
eentlasata in e@uatrie© s&eh as E©rpt° 

Bow this all sounds inssceat easugb. St deceives a large as^b*® 5 
g©od cities as even in this country. let it is nothing but & CmmmA&t pCUat^ 
spearheaded £Tea Moscow* a part @f a system dedicated t© ai m which are 
diametrically opposed t@ the purposes they advertise <> In fast the World" 

, * i • *• 

Pease Council is ©a iEStmesEt t© pave the way far aggressive war in 

Korea* Snde-Ghiaa* and elsewhere. 

. • 

All- ©f these activities emt ©oaey. St is estimated that the last 

meeting of the World Peace Council in Vienna* aleme* cest approximately a 

half a million dollars. St i© quite interest leg that the funds f@r the 

(support &f this Congress were drew® from the "Soviet Military Back" is 

Vienna. Sn fact, all ®f these front organisations are financed with fund® 

■ s ... 

from Moscow or funds that are obtained from affiliated Qmmsd.®% organisations 

4 ‘ H 

in the Soviet World. 

i ", 

We estimate that the average eastsal expenditure ©f International 
Qe^mnlm. ©n all @f their front ©rgsaizatien© and their various affiliated 
activities run© in the ®eighh©rhs®d of 2 billion dollar©. ®aey appreciate 
the value ©f these propagandist movement© and organisations, and they are 

• i , . . 

* i , • 

willing to pay dearly for them. 

International Sgssjamis® particularly appreciates the Importance of 
working with the youth* and for this purpose they have two important ©r&ahis®- 
tions — the international Union of Student® and the World gtederatios ©f 
Democratic South. Them include million® of meters fres 71 countries ~~ 
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. 4 ' 

they claim ssesb 80 iai3JLi®s&s» ®hey have frequent rallies*, the wmt is^sgrtant 
@f which t$@k place in Berll®. la August ef 1951° St we© a ©oissaal affair# 
labeled "A Youth Festival for Pesos <> M @ver a siillioa ism youths were 
txan©p®rtefl t© Berlin at the ©agsease @f their tosEmist patron®o la a&Sitica 
25*000 gfereiga youths were femsght ts isrlin fma all comers ©f the wM» 

©f ©ours®# the entire hill was f@®ted fey the C&UKaist gsver&ag&t® @f Eastern 
Europe sM the Sgw&st Sales« ©xe e@st raa into the g&Xliess of Seller® <> 
Ftertua&tely the Berlin Rally had mms unpleasant kiekb&eka t @r the 
6@fsromist @ide„ Almost a sailli©® ©f the ©ssEunist youth® wieited the Free 
Western Sector of Berlin* Profeaifely they west there t@ jeer feat they stayed 

t© w@mler 0 Many of the® wanted t© stay per&asentlyo Siey were shown the 

• \ 

sights @f the free. city ®ff Westers Berlin,, 

©es of the ms>©t 3s^»ne@©ive sights they saw was the American High 
Coniaalsner himself# J®ha J» &§gCl®y„ Be invited repressntatIves ©f the®© 
youths t© visit his office # sought aad answered their questions candidly aeS 
faOlyo MenS^ @f this esctraordimry sees® spread thr@u$i the entire Steuth 
Festival and vm an impressive contrast t© ©gmrmist teehsd^&ee @f preventisg 


a free discusstea among the youths at their mm rally <> 

Another frost ©rgsnimfciea is the Ssteraatiossl Association @f 
Oenoeratlti Lawyer® „ Thin i® ©as @f the few @rgaaizati@a® which has its 
headquarter© ©ufeaid© the lr®s Curtain and has £@und fellow travelers in 
England and France respectively t© act m the President and ?i©e®Presi(3ant 
©f the organization* It has fee®n used fey the Ces®®*ai©ts t@ front f@r their 
false efeargos @f bacteriological warfare is the fereaa War and helped ste^e 
the |h®a®y investigation which was made ©ff these a@w wholly discredited 








\ . . . . ) ' ' . 

• # 

Naturally the Swiet h&v© act ®verlo©i£$d the vast importance ®f 
"desaea 5 ® ©rgaolmM^s Sa the field @f pr@ps$aad& 0 Here they have organized 
the Women 0 ® Ife&e^aatisssfl B®s®@xatie Federation* Its ©barter is a fer©a$ ©t»» 

St pretends to istend $sr the eradication ©f Fas® ism; collaboration for 
peace; defbBse of the political* eeeesmi©* legal P and social right® off •sssiea; 
the safe^stardiag @f public health with particular reforsne© t® children; and 
the preservation ©£ social cesditione suitable t© the physical* acral,, and 
intellectual development aff the young* 

2n all its history* tassever* this "front" has never deviated in any 

• ' • * i 

respect fro® the Cessaanisst iise„ At its meeting in Vienna la April ©f 195? 
it came cut strongly against "American war&segers"» Sts monthly bulletin* 
"Honan @f the Wbrlfi*" ie largely devoted t© the Cemsmist peace ce^jaigno 

St is estimated that it must cost the (§e®smnisba mmi 6 million dollars 
t© run the Women 0 © International Federation for a single year and t© scad 
its representation tvm. to different countries t© these various international 
meetings <► Contrast this ej^eaditwe with the fact that the Soviet has not 

t® this date contributed a penny t@ the Halted Hat ions Sntejr^lssnal Children 8 s 

'^< 0 . 

Emergency Fuad. 

1 have describes only a few of the score of organization®* .which are 
subtly working t© spread the Sssssaalst doctrine®. This will give you mum 
idea ©f the methods which International Ccsssunissi is eE$l©yi@g* the broad 
coverage they are giving to their propaganda* and the tremendous financial 
and organizational effort they are expending to undermine the basis ©f .;• 
our free societyo 

What 2 have given you is by a® means an exhaustive review of the tools 
the GeEasunists us® to delude and deceive the Bsa-Cssasanlst worldo However* 
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Each situation,,, ©ft©a each 


f@r them the esspleyssnt @f a new technique ©r ©? a specially 


The facts 2 have givea you should not b® kept secret 


Batarsily the CeaaaanistB do all they cm t© conceal their ©onaeetloas with 


these ffront organizations, They should not he allowed to gat away with this 


Why d® they d® all this? It is not $m£ 


a me sure t© neutralize those they cannot quickly make into direct allies 


the like, The G®saaaiet© ©re playing the rather unique ®eme ©f denying 
P^e principles everywhere in the sphere of their own control and at the 


are the real, defenders of these principle© in every esuatry ©f the world 


to prepare for the dey when the Gcaffiaaistg hope to be ready for the "take-over 


the groundEach Coanumist was in hi© appelated place a each parson who had 
been neutralized by propo^sa&a and deception kept quiet, There was no 








'S' 


Today it is not the ©pen Cesssaniet, the admitted £©liefer of Karx: 

Lenin, wh© is likely to trip us up. £t is the neutralist, the Belt 

thinker© about agrarian refersserej those who merely decry the rcethods, hut 

are blind t© Idle atos, ©£ iaterastienal Cesasunism. . ' 

> » ' 

% prepare t@ meet this danger -we are putting our house in order here 

in the Waited State®. We cannot decide the policy for those la other 

0 „ • 

countries of the world. We can help to unmask the ©sansuai.st danger. 
FUrtherajsre we can give one example of a free people who are frustrating 
the (Sessamist programs while keeping ®ur mm freedoms. 

H© carry out our task as fact finders and t© keep our government policy 
makers advised of what the Geasasuaists are doing outside @f the Waited States, 
we have gathered together in the Central Intelligence Agency an able staff. 

> s 

On this staff representative women from all parts ©f the United States are 
serving. I wish t© pay ay tribute t© their effective role in the work of 
the Central Intelligence Anney in this country and abroad. 





Office Memorandum • united states government 

T0 , UR. A. if. BELMoflfWf-' J DATB: Scptenlr.r 13 , 


FROM • 


iUBJBCT: 


R. R. Roach J , 


A 

-•> dW... 

S i/ r 


MRS. MRY BANCROFT 
INTERNAL SECURITY - BR 


RS. 


Tof»on — 

d«b, September 13 , *-7-- -j. 

J. t-O .. ^ ftelmont — 

Parson> . 

UC Rnstn ■ • 

i O Tamm 

„ Klf Sizoo-- 

U I ^ Tinterteml 

t ff/ V Tele. Row - 

a tlolloaar 


j Refererusg is made to Bureau letter dated August 31 , JP,5£y> 

directed to .AJleWpulle s. Director of CIA, captioned as q &gl/g .-. 

Th# Burea u*makes Reference to the activities cj L__-I 

| I | Mrs. Mary Bancroft, mho allegedly 

' rida MSH bdrmnd jsr British snTe lligence in Switzerland. The 
information received by the Bureau, from an informant of unknown 
reliability, indicated that Allen Dulles was personally acquci-ueo 
with the captioned individuals. b7C 

Cn September 10 , 1954 , Allen Dulls 3 advised Agent Bapich 
that he had reviewed tfre Bureau letter and as far as he could "real l, 
miirih of r.h.e information appeared to be factual. Re admitted knowing 
pf j gft Ql He pointed out that there was a 

nr.,,ihiu 7 rthrt \ . I hoi" worked for Britt* Into Hi ponce but 
he personally hod no evidence Co substantiate this. Be stated that he, 
doubted very much that Mrs. Bancroft nay have worked for tnc British 
because in h 4 s gpinion she has always been strongly anti-Bn ! s-., 

Dulles stated that he would advise the Bureau in writing 
concerning his personal recollections of the activities of the subjects^ 
oni he would volunteer any pertinent foNtXlNSP 

might be of assistance . ALL IWrUKWmiV , c(cn 

HEREIN S UNCLASSIFIED i. , 

mm-- « bail /pisfe JY^i/bfzy ^ 

‘ri ' The above is being referred to attJMiun vj >' 

Espzonagq, Section 0 b6 


$JP:%d 
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MEMORANDUM tO MR* TOLSON:K / 


/V* 


December 23, 1953 




Kohr — 

tiaie«TO*J 


Siroo .— 

MhyGar*y - 


V X Whi 

ptib^r. 23, he 


.. with Senator Hickenlooper on 


December- 23 . he stated that upon ■». “, ui „ a „„,me.t on lu. 

Alan Dulfaia contacted him about th ' 'with rlf"r"nce to Communism, 

observations in South America, par leu didn't have this much / 

HichenLoopaphis people prepare a statement 
| done so as yet. Hiche.ooper 

1 wanted the statement several days pr.or to its release so 
; over it very canbiully. 

1 gather from Hickenlooper that he was flatte.-d to oe ...kedI to 
make suih a statement, but at the same time^s a^ttile ,m»< a * 
mig ht he in it. I couldn^lp bm -^/‘ p *“ ttee me „ . r . of Congress 

byflauering their ego with publicity. If this be the ca- i* seems like a very 
smart move.. *. J 
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Respei tful.v , 


Uj‘Bk. Nichn.s 

r ]| ,.V^ '■ 1 ,.’ , 
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■ . cPt/V ;• - 1954 ^ J5 


FROM > 


SUBJECT : 


K '•* ALL INTORMAiW CONTAINER 

HERE N IS UflCLAoSIFIED . • 


^ ■* ^ >/ j ToUoo J. 

datb: September 13 
*f- “ 1954 _ . 

LAiNE ^ 3 ' 7 ' JO 


■swem, of aw oftTEJlJ 


wF y 

^winterrowd . 

/^C^Room 

yndlloman_ 

hfHU- 


1954, J orally advised the Director t hat 
Allen Dulles nas been in a highly nervous state of mind. JA is I I 

information was developed by Agent Papich. j j 

• L_r 1- 

Agent Papich advised that CIA officials whom he has \ 

contacted in the past week have all volunteered information to ”th e ~ 
effect that they had never seen Dulles so nervous and distraught. 

One official expressed the opinion that the Director of CIA was L___ 
almost ,, profe®£fi®nally irresponsible. ” There was no question that ^ 
on September 10, 1954, when Agent Papich talked with DuTles, the 
latter was definitely not himself. In thi3 connection it- should b6 
be borne in mind that Dulles wa3 preparing himself for the meeting 
in Denver, Colorado, called by President Eisenhower. 

There may be other matters which are giving Dulles concern, 
such as: ' .. // 

1.- His health - He continues to suffer with arthritis.jlJj^^P 

_ 2. Personal family problems - | \ 

| Dulles is continually very much concerned over 
vne neaivn , oj•nis son .who was seriously wounded in the Korean War. 

3. The Formosa situation - Dulles was finding it most 
difficult to get together even with his own people in connection with 
0. iS', policy on .Formosa. - 

4i^_ The Otto 'John case is something which Dulles will never 
forget. He ~and.his agency were obviously very much embarrassed. So / 
far nobody in CIA.has been able to determine'exactly what Dulles mau^Jyti 
have stated to John , when the latter visited in the United States. 

They reportedly held a, conference in Dulles 1 home, at which time \s {V 
nobody else was present. - j ^ J 

ACTION : \, j RECORDfD-^oi ' lW 

"V 'V* ^X ..--109 „ ,;•* 

^ None. 'The' •'above is ^bhing"8ubmitt'ed\,'fofeyg\pr%%n$Q*mati.on.? v 
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Office Menmirndum • united states'government 




FROM 


fUBJBCT: 


MR, A. H, BE. 


MR, R, R, ROACH 



DATE: July. 88, 1955 


ALLEN W. DULLES 
DIRECTOR, CENTRAL INTELLIGENCE AGENCY 


Tolson_ 

Board man _ 

Nichols_ 

Belmont_ 

Harbo _ 

Mohr ^__ 

Parsons ‘_ 

Rosen _ 

Tamm-_ 

Sizoo_ 

Yincerrowd 
Tele, Room 
Holloman _ 
Gandy _ 


■m 0 T 3 -' , 

;. £4 ' Allen Dulles, Director, Central Intelligence Agency [CIA), 

’has advised Liaison Agent Papich that he'plans to depart for. 

...Europe shortly after. Congress adjourns, Dulles stated that he will 
)’ take Id- short vacation and also avail himself of the opportunity to 
I Confer* with some\ of his representatives in Europe • 


i ACTION* ' • ' •; . 

* , .. . . . 

t ' , ‘ fl) * *. * . ", * • .• 

V -/On precious trips to Europe, Dulles had had occasion to 
pay calls ’of a courtesy nature to our Legal Attaches * Therefore, 
if you approve, there is enclosed herewith a letter directed to 
Bureau representatives in Europe advising them of Dulles' 
contemplated travel• They are being instructed to extend the 
usual courtesies to him and not to get involved in any matters 
without first checking with the Bureau • 


ALL INFOR!v"AT 101'KCONTAlNED 
HEREIN IS UNCLASSIFIED. ... 

Enclosure ’• =U • 

— yt 

•t.#. • .• ‘ • 

1 ~ Mr .. Belmont - 
1 r Foreign Liaison Unit 
1 Liaison Section 
1 - Mr, ,■Papich 


'iff zfi ^ . 
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Belmont 
Liaison Sect• 
Mr. Papich 


{/'RECORDED *71 

f L ,• - 


12 ■■ rmfr* 




\© 


M S * 
Alt. V cut 


Baft Mugu/st <j# 2t53 

✓ 

ffcj y Legal .attache 

/ London, cnyiand 

froj/(i Direeter, FBI 


fhr^3U90^ 


£ 3 cZws-'A t^ y?67t> OG A , 

AI»If IWP0KM1II0N CONTATNTO 

HEREIN I.?’.MlASSTFTEDEXCEPT *7- x Wo0 

WHERE SHO'»MCfHS»WIS£. . .- 


iubjeots ALLSk *> • &13L&SS 

r. XLitCTOR 

clitral mvtitf&uit *(r£aar 


for your cenj'idcnttal inf emotion, Sr* Alien if* Dullee, 
Director, Control Intelligence Agency, plane to mate a trip to m 
kurope within the near future* Q? miil con/«r Mth various 
reproeentativei]*n5' it is poeetole that he nay pay a courtesy 
call at your office* „ 


*$L«) 


zb r - 

m 

o 


In the event Ur* Dulles contacts any bureau repto- m 
eentativee, he should be treated courteously and you eheuld staff* 
certain that you do not become involved with him in aky matter* ^ 
without ftrkt cohferrinj kith the Bureau* •:» 2 0 

X - Leyal Attache & 5 K ^. t, .? f 3 

Madrid, Spa in ALr vV.&'iW. ; ; © ^j* 


1 - Le.,al Attache 
Parte, Trance 

X • Legal Attache 
Rome, Italy 


Classified bV /Of 
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Declassify oik OADR 


A\l\l&Ty j X* h T 

Aik Cb'Jklaii 


/ A’£-\ 


2 - Lieieon representative HA /MM? CiXlhlER 

Heidelberg, uermany 

1 - Foreign Liaison Unit (detached) 

I Cover memo Roach to Belmont , 7-20-55, SJPtfj6tfdd ♦‘ 
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l‘ Mohr- 
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ft V Sizoo - 

■ \ linterrowd 

\ Tele. Room 
§M \Holloman 

■ Gandy- 
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Date: 
To: ' 

<r. 

From: 


Subject: 


. 1 * 


m 


THE FOREIGN SERVICE 
OF THE 

UNITED STATES OF AMERICA 


. - : . . . , ' *■»'■ 

The American Embass 


/Rome, Italy 


September 7,7 1955 
Director, FBI • 



Mr. Tolson^ 

Mr. Boat*Jn&L 

-Mr. | 

Mr. Harbo_ 

Mr. Mohr_ 

Mr. Parsons. 

Mr. Rosen_ 

Mr, Tamm_ 

Mr. Sizoo_ 


SECRET 

AmCOURIE 


Mr. Winterrowd. 

vTeie. Room_. 

Mr. Holloman"__ 

Miss Gandy!! 


Legal Attache / ^ 

, (Rome, Italy! (fW- iN F o>i(*rafiC0!feA 

>•, *- - • . >Kin:Eiy tsiw^stfie 

'' ALLEN W. DULLES ^ H ERE Sir""* 

tto^ctor~ . - ; . • 

' • CENTRAL INTELLIGENCE AGENCY 


INED 
TFIED EXCEPT. 
2RWISE. 




Rebumemo to London of 8/3/55. 

. ■ • , ,\0n 9/6/55 >- I had occasion to meet Mr. 

DULLES.' In the course of general conversation, he 
mentioned;that he holds the Director in very high 
regard, that he has been very pleased with the excellent 
liaison effected between his Agency and the [Bureau by 
Sppegvisor^agL. J>t Pap lAh /"a nd that he. was pleased to 
'hea'r’rrom Lis^ocalrepreSentatives about the satisfactory 
relations^existent between his Agency's and'our Rome 
offices! raShxjrrr- ‘ • - r-r. 


. Mr. . DULLES made no reference of any kind 
to any speciSfic-cnatter. He said that he was flying 
to Istanbulian 9/7/55 
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October 4, 1955 




(xJU 


Mr. Allen W. Dulles 
Director 

Central Intelligence Agency 
Administration Building, Room 125 
2430 E Street, Northwest 
Washington, D. C. 

Dear Allen: 


KLL iukjHMA I ION COwi/uwtB 
HEREIN IS UNCLASSIFIED, . 

DATE itofe MAN,bud 




1 regretted so much that I was unable to be 
present at the time you addressed the Annual Convention of 
the International Association of Chief* Police in 
Philadelphia yesterday. However, «*ys»erous izuUvifhmtS 
commented to me later in the day about the very firsss 
impression which you made, and they all commented on 
your kindly references to the Federal Bureau of Investigation. 

I was glad that you saw fit to point out the spirit of cooperation 
which has existed between the heads of our two respective 
organisations, and I did appreciate your kindly reference to 
the action of the President in awarding me the National Security 
Medal. 


c> ' /' 


C\ r 

Tolson . 

Board nun —^ 

Nichols- 

Belmont - 

Harbo _—— 

Mohr_ 

Parsons- 

\ Rosen- 

Tamm- 

Sizoo . 

, Winterrowd _ 

Tele. Room .. 

T\ Holloman- 

i ' Gandy- 


As I told you in our ail-too-brief visit, I was 
sorry that you could not wait and drive back to Washington 
with me. We, at least, could have used this as an opportunity 
for a good visit. 

With best wishes and kind regards. 


cc - Mr. Jones 

LBN:fc 

(4) 


'A- 


r_E •- OCT 12^5 




Sincerely, 

ft I xSui-s' 


'ECORDED - 22 ' (f)~ 
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DATE „ / Q ^ ' 

BY fe&Q. V 
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RECEIVED REAOm- ROOM 
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Office Memorandum united states government 


> UR. L. V. 30ARDMAN' 


PROM » 2m* 


H. BEZMOl 


I ALLEN VALLES I “™ I MWM/A 

DIRECTOR --—-- b3 pe I. CIA , ^EiEiTIS 

CENTRAL INTELLIGENCE AGENCY declassified by 44«7 " / /£'<**'> - 

---// 

_ I to Allen Lul les , Director, 

Central Intelligence Agency (CIA), confidentially Hdvised Agent Papich 
on the morning of 10-11-55 that Dulles would be transmitting a letter to 
the Director within the next twenty-four hours. In his letter, Dulles 
asked for an opportunity to meet with the Director and discuss proposals 
pertaining to East-West contacts which might come up at the Big Four 
Foreign Ministers m eeting to he held at Geneva. Switzerland . Octobe r 27, 
1955. According to I I 




SEE REVERSE 
SIDE FOR 
CLASSIFICATION 
ACTION 



'fill October 11, 

1955 , „ 

sV j W** 

r lA/r. , /P 


ALLEN 17. DULLES i w 
DIRECTOR 

CENTRAL INTELLIGENCE AGENCY 


Telaoa- 

Bdardms^^* 

Bflnioni — i 

Harbo- 

Mobr-- 

Parsons_ 

Rosen- 

Taronr_ 

Sizoo- 

Winterrowd 
Tele. Room 5 
sHollorro o_ 


I \ stated that one of the 

proposals which very likely will receive attention is t he matte r of 
increased travel between Russia and the United States . I l indico.ted 

that Dulles was not seeking any assistance or information but merely 
wanted to exchange views with the Director concerning East-West contacts < 
barman aduised that in addition to travel between Russia and the United 
fitstg?. IhQ matter 9f ineregged-Apr tot leges I 1 

p isted that Dulles is not asking for 

fany~~spec7J r Tc~ r rrme~~or~~^a : E^7^^Th^ meeting and is leaving this to the _ 
Director's convenience. 

In connection with the above, attention is directed to the 
memorandum of 10-10-55 from Mr. Roach to me captioned "William ff. 

Jackson, Department of State." Information was set forth indicating 
that Jackson, recently appointed Special Assistant to Secretary of 
State, was working on proposals dealing with East-West contacts « The 
Liaison Section is contacting appropriate sources in the State Depart- if 
ment and the National Security Council for the purpose of obtaining /< // 
all pertinent information concerning proposals which might have an Mj 
effect on Bureau operations. This is receiving expeditious handling/ 


\CTION: 


%:S/P:fjb 

^(6) 1 


None. For your information . t 


\jh c 'ft for 




1 - Mr. Holloman! 

1 - Mr. Boardman 
1 - Mr. Belmont 
1 - Liaison Section 
1 - Mr. Papich 
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October 10, 1955 


V 


/ ; .... S -••■ S-U 
j’ 1 ' @ ■ 

Mr. Allen W. Dull©* 

Director 

Central Intelligence Agency 
Administration Building, Room 123 
2430 E Street, Northwest 
Washington, D. C. 

'it . ■ 

Deal* Allen:- *> V'l { 

I thought perhaps you might like to have 
a copy of the picture which we had taken together with 
Commissioner Gibbons at the IACP Convention. 


/ 


Endl’^Vure 


Sincerely*;, 

'JZ 

ALl iNl-OKIWAllON CONTAINED 
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Tolsoo —_ 
Board man _ 

Nichols_ 

Belmont_ 

Harbo_ 

Mohr_ 

Parsons_ 

Rosen__ 

Tamm_ 

Sizoo- 
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Winterrowd . 
Tele. Room 
Holloman _ 

Gandy _ 
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TO '' i 

MR. TOLSON 

,0 

FROM : 

MR. MASON 

SUBJECT: 

PHOTOGRAPHS OP THE DIRECTOR 
TAKEN AT IACP CONVENTION, 


UNITED STATES GOVERNMENT • 

■ Vr. i n--r 

1 vl r - 

date : 10/5/55) 

!' Mv. ri-:- . 0 ... 

| Mr. .W»AT« 

2 «»% 

I 

/ | Mr. wir.rcirrowd. 
r Tele. lii am . 

. jj Mr. H >lior<ian_ 

t Mis* Gundy. 


Attached are prints of two photographs of the Director, taken 
in OOGMction with his appearance at'-the IACP Convention, October 3, 1955. 
The pictures were obtained from the ^Philadelphia Inquirer" newspaper. 

Ill the event negatives are desired. Special Agent l ~1 

of the Philadelphia Office, can obtain them. 
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FD-S6 


FEDERAL BUREAU OF INVESTIGATION 
UNITED STATES DEPARTMENT OF JUSTICE 


AIR-TEL 

Transmit tho following-T^LeXjtpe-message to: 


BUREAU 


-It v* KlmSZ 

S' - '& > ardci<&2i 
v. Ligbaan H^— • 

i? :p * :,Uvin —I 

: iiorri'_j 

1 i'2r. Pe rsona_' 

Kr. Ki-sp ti. j 

/ i ?»'r. Teuim_! 

)/ -_j 

,1 Mr. Tv'mterrowdL; 

Tele. Koom .j 

Jir. Hollome n . i 
; i ivIiso'jBandyj^^^ 


FBI CINCINNATI 


DIRECTOR, FBI 


SPEECH OF ALLEN W. DULLES 
CINCINNATI. OHIO 


4/11/56 


0 ’& 


\ ' ' v 


$$i.ached hereto is an article from "The Cincinnati 
Enquire^ ^ Sfei?5istiati, Ohio, dated 4/8/56, indicating that ALLEN W. 
.DULLES, the Central Intelligence Agency, is scheduled to 

deliver the University of Cincinnati 1 s 1956 UC Day address on 
4/20/56, the same day that Attorney Genm^l. HERBERT BROWNELL vd.ll be 
in Cincinnati to speak before the Cincifomti Bar Association. 

The Bureau will be immediately forwarded pertinent 
newspaper clippings concerning the content of Hr. DULLEST speech. 


3'/ 


ALL INKTOMI ION CONTAlNtU 
HEREIN IS UNCLASSIFIED . • 

DATEam^BV^Mk 
,4<53, u 


M gale 

«wWn-W/ r 


3 - Bureau (Enclifl&CTuQ&kWS 
1 :■«- Cincinnati (S0-0) * * ' 


//*r 
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' lir„ Nichols L; . . 

A. i 1 n ~ ■■ ■■ ——j^if 


-4 / ’I , | 


m © -fm * 9 1?:'-?- 

CWP ; Irvl f - ^ ^ ' 


ApproveaS 

o 


sj 1 


Special Agent in Charge 
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CIA Direct or Is To Speak 
At UC Anniversary Dinner; 
50 Years For Co-Op Plan 


Allen W. Dulles, Washington, 
D. C., since January 1953 direc¬ 
tor of the Central Intelligence 
Agency, will deliver the Univer¬ 
sity of Cincinnati's 1956 UC 
Day address. 

Mr. Dulles' acceptance of the 
university's and UC Alumni As¬ 
sociation’s invitation was an¬ 
nounced last night by Walter E. 
M. Fielman, president. The as¬ 
sociation traditionally sponsors 
this founder's day event for the 
university. 

The CIA director will be prin¬ 
cipal speaker at the UC Day 
dinner April 20 at the Sheraton- 
Gibson. The affair will be one 
, of the principal events of UC's 
April 19-25 celebration of the 




BOSCH 


DULLES 


A- / ' ■ ! 

AU. INFORMATION UMI AIMED 
HEREIN IS UNCLASSIFIED. . L 

DATETeife-. b i&mmi' 


50th anniversary of its co-op- • 
erative system of technological J 
education. I 

Mr. Fielman also announced 
the appointment of Lester L. 
Bosch as general chairman of 
the UC Day committee and Har¬ 
old Nieman, vice chairman. Mr. 
Nieman, Mr. Bosch, and Mr. 
Fielman are UC “Co-op” gradu¬ 
ates. • • 

President Eisenhower appoint¬ 
ed Mr. Dulles to his present po¬ 
sition. He had been deputy di¬ 
rector. The CIA is charged with 
the production of strategic in¬ 
telligence. 

Following a year of mission-; 
ary teaching work in India, Mr. I 
Dulles entered the U. S. diplo¬ 
matic service in 1916. He held 
posts in Austria, Germany and 
■^Switzerland and served with, 
A*OTnmissions in France, Turkeyj 
and Switzerland. He left the! 
diplomatic service’ in 1926 tej 
practice law in New York Cityi 

During World War II Mr 
Dulles returned to Federal Servi 
ice, serving with the Office of 
Strategic Services in Switzer¬ 
land and later heading the OSS 
mission to Germany. His con¬ 
tributions won him the Medals 
of Merit and of Freedom from 
the U. S. government and deco¬ 
rations f r ax"- - Ox - Italian and 
French governments. 

Secretary of State John Fos¬ 
ter Dulles is his brother. 


THE CINCINNATI ENQUIRER 
SUNDAY EDITION, 4-8-56 
Page 30* 

CIA DIRECTOR TO 
SPEAK AT U.C. DINNER 
APRIL 20. 
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L. V. Boardme 




Tickler - 


behstv t 

VVHESQr®- 

fUBJBCT: 1 
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* ' I aka 

INTERNAL SECURITY - CH 
Buflie 105-3639? 



dat», December 

Mr. Boardman **• - 

Mr. Belmont ?Z T ~~— 

Mr. Nichols T »“- 

Mr. Sullivan (Central S ,“^CZ 

Re s earch) t«u. r<*«>- 

I j H<Jlo-io_ 

I I Gtadj _ 

Administrative Division 


J We instituted investigation of subject Maroh, 1955, on basis 
in touch with Hong Kong Cosasamlst fir* Apollo Book Company*. 


she was in touch with Hong Kong Cosasamist fir* Apollo Book Company*, 
and received Communist literature from that concern. J Two of herf a ^i ■ s 
children are in Communist China and third is subjecT^of current V*Y‘*V 
Bureau investigation in view of his former employment on State Far* b6 
in Communist China before his return to U.S* in 19 , 53 *. And hlls pro- shlC 
Chinese Communist sympathies.(l6\ # ; -- - ; 

ntto-uu-i i L-.-wfcX^n - 

Subjeofe i* I I vetaoliL—Of 

high sohool level, which I II tfe located! L 

I and former 

"Ta sa to er -of C ommunist Party Ln order to obtain any data he had pertaining 
to subjeet# f I has recently been successful In rejoining Compraniat 

Party to assist Bureau.b'JUs reliability Is unknowo^e^p-.,^ vy$ Ao^/erR^-- 

0^1 ^ n^/aa "if^rvlewed ll-3"55 s.ocor&ing'to^’^oa Angeles 


letter 11-25-f 


>J“~*In coms’fe® of interview he st 
fere "unusual." He mentioned |__ 
1 although meaning of "unusuaC 



d student# at _ ! 

of Allen Dulles * b6 • ' 
&#: expanded upon. b7C 
: students. He 

of the left" who 
ss®U 2 ilst Party but 
l a 2 on sequences to f ami lye 


and |_| although meaning of "unusual 

He said t here were indications of "leftis m" mm 
deacribed l I as "1 

expresse d,to hln intention to go to NY to join 
Hstatea he dissuaded him because of pos 


~ gav 3 no irdlc atlon of "le ftism" on part of l l of Dulles* U 
'Los Angeles notes that l [ character! sat ions of various perso; 

named by him do not speclficaily connect them with Conrn Ynlat Par ty 
vaguely expressed being based on Impressions. Al though! | doe 

not so identify tham. he probably la referring to | | 6T Allen t>ui: 

[head of CIA, and|_ \ Economic Cooperation 

Udmlni strati on and Director, Board of Direc tors. Fund for the Kanub 


ty andK / 


Cooperation 


,8W Ol 


allegation %*ilernlngl 
believe we should hot 


w 


Bureau fi 


n informant was 


|of Dulles and |_ 

lo anything further concerning him 

1 Y>YoM j| 
- 1/ 


them ln high acJb 
Informa tion , at I 

Albanv T^~~ 

zatlon l 

Enc lo s ure JLjlkL£~ 
JMDtdlj j skwjstw; 


___I Their agd 

>Ql In lfliiA*. LA lb any ahoul ddftt 

_1 whether any of I 

I thereH WhenJhJ 
»ill be re intervi w&ftr for aefin 
, I as leftest ff the lefb»£»*. 


and tbelr ages In 19k<? j 

are I 

’would Indicate non* of 
trough sourc e of 
| at tended | 

^ 4 ^ 9 V 9 ^tlon received from 
te details of character!/^ 
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Memorandum for Mr. Boa^di^an 
RECOMMENDATION: 



b6 

b7C 


Recommended Al b tn^t^ ctad to determin e thro ugh 
source o f Inform ation a-J, *1 whether any ofl I of 

I I a ttended ! _ I there aa | 

In 19lu27J Attached for approval" - Is alrtel to Albany containing 
this instruction. 
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STANDARD FORM NO. 64 


fill 


Office JSAeThhfflnffuM • united s:iaSK^ ERNMENT 

' .SEb^ETT P' ',.4 ’ 

to : Mr. Belmont A ’ w 7 \ dat?; May 2b 9 1956 


FROM 


SUBJECT: 


ToIsoq_ 

R. R. bl per CIA ^ c a h r °>^ 

^ b3 BefmSg 

DIRECTOR ALLEN ¥. DU LLES^ , IT T _ nm 

CENTRAL INTELLI ffkcE AGENCY; CONTAINED *°sen- 

(<\ HCTETr ts i.p;ci-a&stftefi except Tamm - 

s-^ > J ' HERE SHOWN OTHEKWIST m* ase —T" 


BoardnranE 
Belny iuxfl£i 
Mason 

Mohr_ 

Parsons_ 

Rosen_ 


Wb-SHOWN OTHERWISE. 

Liaison Agent Sam Papich learned from a liaison 
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ACTION: 

} 

J Any further information of this nature will he promptly 

reported. Should we learn of the results of Dulles 1 trip, you will 
he advised. 
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The n Washington Daily News n of 7-10-56^ Winterrowd . 

carried an article on the society page indicating : Tele. Room 
that Karl£Buresch, son-in-l aw— of Allen'Dulles T » r°“°y aa ~ 

might be the next Austn^a&,Jlmbas sador to the U. S,. 

? < c-/ 

On 7-19-56 advised Liaison Agent \ ' 

\ Papich that the newspaper story was absolutely false , \ 

k.Se stated there is no indication whatsoever that his \ 

Vspn-in-law, an Austrian diplomat s Mould come to this \ 
Country as an ambassador. DullYl stated that his \ 

son-in-law is actually a very official in the ,, i 

Austrian foreign service and is* npw Stationed in Tehran. 
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■tTti&Tirial and'Real 

jl \ .''..LiKe^Mexly everybody.'else, DiredL 
il? AUeit-Wr-DulIes o f 'fee Central-rntelli-'' 
still, Is; not;- quite suite : oft' 
all:: the. wliys, wherefores and - possible ] 
• consequences of the .Kremlin’s; rioritihu- 
( -jj ing>hntl-Stalin^ campaign:; ■ "BUt some of j 
i|h^vCo^Mtoe^^bicedi^e^other-d^ 1 
11 ih : '-a 'speech to; the.;Eqsv Ange^ 

;jj Affairs Council—throw at;’ieast-: a'* little'- 
, j additional,lightoh the great .puzzle., And, ;: 
i fi+viAy have -the further .virtue hf : serving ;• 


f ivuooitvov tuuicubiyeiaeaaersr' .axe aoing‘xo 
; .deglqrifi,rstalin v : and dissociate. .Ahehi^ 
«selyesi;fr6m-: him, .'t-Ami'crK. *o'a« (in 

f;hisV.cldsest;/’^nd5| 

^atdrfe\i ; ^.^0miee*-oeuevoq-^iMiTir.;']tney* 
■ deshe- to.' acauife .iriternationaT ' 


cated;'pebple ,; ih..'the: ; Sdyiet:;midn^4nh:- 
p^hf^avhgro.wn increas&gly .critical: arid 
rtesttVB,-. ! .'\^th'ttHfeV'nasslni^nf; ItrioitTOkraeA 



^jKhrushche 1 


and Jcompany vhavV 
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, > 1q3?tony' ; aiq* [ -steady' .pirogress-tdip 
riihe: ind ividual i liberty^ 'arid^f" 3 

,'trnvam rria-n+S:: " • .■?■'. '->■ 3 


■ \although r lhe; -deglb^ffisa 3 ?^ 

& 'Uuw^reates serious problems tSTtHg*' 
‘internal -unity and discipline. of tite; Sd-: r 
; c , Comniuriist'‘ffloygK * 

M^eht^.tod *althougli*itconcelvably; ? rii&y.- 
; be the forerunner of great 'liberalizing ; 
developments, in the^USSR, thereris : a 
tWorldqf difTerence-b'etWeeh amere prom- .' 
'vlseahd'itsifulflllmerit'A Pni* Mie-Aim. :*£*&*' 
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-S, n ^r'thaij 'a;,oneTman. or.three brTour-vv 
N man, : 'dictatwship cannot hgain ploiir iri.’'; 
sepretttthe" massive ', domestic: t -br:' inter-.;’ 
..n^tionalr crimes’?*: :carried otitk by^ ■ 'jhfr* 

; -,5fj§5 changes that, - areS.most . needed '.call^. 
^s®M^^?|IPii ,: ri^bpposltiori: partiesisari>'; 
independent '.Judiciary '.arid &■ free 'press.'- i 
.^ i ^obyiausIy,.;untU; suqK institutions; - 
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MR, A, H, BELM 0N1 1 


DATE: July 30, 1956 


EROM : MR, R, R, ROl 


SUBJECT: ALLEN W, DULLES 

DIRECTOR 

CENTRAL INTELLIGENCE AGENCY 




'-■-rx rsrAv^< r. 


On 7-27-56 Colonel Sheffield Edwards, director of 
Security, Central Intelligence Agency (CIA), advised Liaison*. / 
Agent Papich that Dulles will be leaving on an extended trip 

i which will take him, to Europe and very likely the S*ar East• ' 
He i3- t scheduled to depart about August 19, 1956, and, will be / 
gone approximately one month, Edwards indicated that during { 
some'-bf this period Dulles will also be vacationing, L | 

ACTION : '-f '* • | * 

'*■ - . 

In the past, Dulles has paid courtesy calls at the V 

offices of* some of our Legal Attaches• Although he has never 
initiated any, officialbusiness with our representatives, it 
is nevertheless believed advisable to alert our Legal Attaches 
in Europe and Tokyo, Japan, concerning Dulles' travel, There 
is enclosed a letter to the appropriate Legal Attaches> & 
instructing them to extend the usual courtesies in the eiignt 
Dulles contacts them but not to get involved in any offiB’tal 
matters without prior check with the Bureau, E ^ 
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CMP WARNS 
Or” STRATEGY 

A. W. Dulles Says New Plan 
of ‘Parliamentary Conquest* 
Is Aimed at 3 Nations 


By C. T. TRCSSELL 

SMdU i» Th» Nor Tort Ba«. 

...- AvS> . WASHINGTON, Sept 1—So- 
«Sgfeet peace smiles brought a 
i^S^^jemteg today from 
^IfeMjullcs. director of the ' 


' Inteuip 


AAV 


Ml 1 . DW1H UIU free people 
should watch and combat a hew 
• Kremlin strategy of “parliamen- 

it tary conquest.” The principal 

^ targets, he stated, are Italy, 

France, and Indonesia. He cited, 
situations indicating imp*ssfiaaSJi<. : 
Bavfet gains in these fleliKi ’ 
ff At the same time', Mr. 

_. . deplored an apparent free-W*rie 

• indifference to a fact tfcss: 
Russians could attain co»tP>ls| 
— -tt~A , ^ ' even with minority conquests ini 

~ parliamentary bodies. i 

«C o” ‘Today • .* * the danger of 

*21 /S^ t -— parliamentary compromises with! 

the Communists, even in Europe,” 

I rr he stated, “is not to be ignored.” 

^ Mr. Dulles spoke frankly in an 

CQ Analysis of Soviet c61d-war tech¬ 
ie niques that surprised many in 

a ‘Washington. The C. I. A. Is pef- 
^ 9E haps the most hush-hush organ- 

_ U A ization in the Government Even 

OTi f - l TL Congressional investigating com- 

m *-■ mlttees have not yot pried intd 

its secrets where American se- 
- A i iurlty is involved. 

J . , , z,, (/cJLlM-S c-t However, Mr. Dulles rgspOnd- 

yO^-^S ..- ; , efblo a request from«t fie House 

. rtf'7! TWi.Ajmiirtnart Aetlvitles'faHBHlTv** 
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-munist tactics. Such a request 
had been made toinprt than 100' 
other prominent Government of- 


•f /O /A ■ 7 ~, . ficlals, military' leaders, educa- 

-Ji . * j L^y^ XrL ^' c tors, - journalists, labw officials, 

---business executives and politics] 

-tT . . scientists. Before the committee 

TYIaJLUam — publishes the full findings it will 

* ' ^ ^ _, , ,t.-i—■ — m*T1 4m avnoi4« rtrtmmimlcm 


, T>u 


T ^ . . scientists. Before the committee 

y*. — publishes the full findings It will 

_ — ...i,■*-“** call In experts on communism 

from Europe, the Far East and^ 
„ _ Africa. The panel Is headejMSy 

(JLJ), P_asL*~ RepresenUtiv^jkWdfcaiM^: 

ter, D emocrat of Pennsylvania.- ■' 

-j* rt j T7 . ^-Vollow Benin Pattern 

’■^ he ot ^ c . j. A . 

1 1 1 " , were made public this afternoon. 

Mr., Dulles . had concentrated 
_ . nl -r. upon the dangers of the Soviet’s 
SEP 2 iOJO “parliamentary” approach to 
conquest. This approach, he said, 
followed a pattern laid down by 
p*• Lenin in the Nineteen Twenties. 

‘ Communist penetrations into 
free parliaments to date, he held, 
were far morn serious than sta. 

. fl. Y. TIME tistiq* yviuld ijhply^ . 

In nq country, :Mr. fculles 
brought MiL have xJgptorininlspi 
-?rZ-7 attained a lhajorlty In Aaparlls- 

a y* zi r ment»fy body. This fact, he 

^ ^ QPP 1 7 h«a created a com* 

'* 5- OLl as that la highly to/ 


“A few years ago. ’ be repprt- ‘ 
ed “I would have tho^t that 
Communist pai^ft|gurope , 
would have ,gr^M||^»ty ^ 
e $er ajftin tines i 

amonj; v any non-Cortimuiiifit par* 
ties Today, however, the dan-, *. 
ger of parliamentary compro- p 
mises with the Communists, 
even in Europe, is not to be 
ignored.” 

Mr.. Dplles then reported on 
the target spots he cited. 

"In Asia,” he stated, this- 
threat is even greater because 
it is generally less well under¬ 
stood. A recent- Indonesian Gov¬ 
ernment permitted Communist 
influence to reach far into the 
Ministry of Defense. More than 
In Europe the Communist par¬ 
ties have managed In many 
countries to acquire a danger¬ 
ous degree of ‘respectability 
and of acceptance aa just an- 
• other political party.” . 

In the "target countries," Mr. 
Dulles Stated, the Soviet pene¬ 
trations had become “serious.” 

MS In Office In Italy 
“In the Italian Parlir ‘Vnt of 
580 members,” he stated, “there 
are now 143 Communist mem¬ 
bers. To these must be added 
seventy-five Nennl fellow-trav¬ 
eling left-wing Socialists, or a 
total of 218 who consistentiy 
vote and act with the Commu¬ 
nists. Together, in the last elec- y 
tions in 1953, their total popular 
vote was 9*600,000, or 35.8 per 
cent of the total. ; 

“The -French Chamber of 
Deputies presents another situ¬ 
ation which the Kremlin may 
be studying. There are today 
about 150 Communist members 
in the Chamber out of a present 
total of about 800. 

“In Indonesia, the Communist 
party received 8,000,000 votes,' or 
17 per cent of the total elector¬ 
ate in the elections of Septem¬ 
ber 1955, .and th8y have a 
representation of thirty-nine 

members, or fifteen per Cent al 
the total of the Indonesian As¬ 
sembly.” •' - * • 

Despite these official minority 
representations, Mr. Dulles said, 
the .Communists had “moved 

Mr. Dulles referred to the re¬ 
cent smile-and-peace pronounce¬ 
ments of the Soviet leaders. He 
said: • „ ** 

“Translated into a little less 
flamboyant language this means 
ihst-the Communists propose to 
infiltrate our ' free -legislative 
systems, to. take over our parli¬ 
amentary Governments, and to 
use freedom which our system 
of government gives to destroy 
all vestiges of that system * • *. 

I ‘The Kremlin leaders have 
Itold us what they propose to do. 
fit la up to the leaders of the free 
woriH, working together as al¬ 
lies and friends, to help to un¬ 
cover and to frustrate this Com¬ 
munist design, which otherwise 
could threaten to wreck the free 
( Institutions of many countries 
I and even endanger our own'.*’ 
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# V* ■' 


1956 


FROM 


W. C. Sullivan 




SUBJECT: 


ALLEN W. DULLES, ^ ^ 


STATEMENT BY ALLEN W. DULLES; 1 - « 

DIRECTOR, CENTRAL INTELLIGENCE AGENCY (CIA), 
ISSUED BY HOUSE COMMITTEE ON UN-AMERICAN 
ACTIVITIES (HCUA) W ^ 


M 
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Enclosed statement of Dulles, which was releasea by HCUAhin,.^, 

September 2, 1956, was reviewed by Central Research Section. Dulles’ statement 
begins by recalling that t^i'ng the Twentieth Congress of the Communist Party of 
the Soviet Union (CPfeV) in Ttff»rUary, 1956, several Soviet leaders commented on i \ 
the fact that, In certain nations* it is now possible for the communists to gain V 

control through parliament^?-}/ mnans without the need for force and violence. ^ 

Dbiles then points cut that t?ie co mmunists have never gained control of any nation 
through the free el,? c f or al pro^gEsi Hfe points out that the decisive factor in the \, 

communist se^dre ol povTeV in. tyie European satellite nations, with the possible 
exception of WW the presence of the Soviet army in overwhelming 

strength in those nttijus. He traces the communist seizure of power in 
Czechoslovakia and Hungary to hhow how the communists arrested, blackmailed, 
and terrorized noncommunist political leaders, thereby eliminating all effeclitro 
opposition . Dulles then emphasizes that" when the communists gain an effective 
minority position in any parliamentary it is a "sign of danger. ” He states § 

that, at the present time, the communists have a sizable representations the Q 

parliaments of Italy, France, and Indonesia ! He then cites the danger that, once 
the communists have established themselves as a political factor to be reckoned 
with, the non communist political leaders can be persuaded to join forces with them. ^ ! i 
In Dulles’ view, while the danger of ’’parliamentary compromises” between communi&tfl 
and noncommunists in Europe should not be ignore^ the prin c ipal danger lies in the <j 
nations of Asia where the communist pa rties h ^ve gained a" dangerousTdegree of~ jj| 
respectability '” and where the menace of commpnism is generally underestimated. r= 
bulles concludes by calling on the nonconrmunist political leaders of the free world ; 
”to uncover and frustrate” this communist program Of ’’subversion and cajolery. ",: 

COMMENT: 


^ Dulles' comments regarding the communist seizure of power in the 

European satellite nations agree generally with the findings of the Select Committee 
on Communist Jtarressi 
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Dulles makes no mention of the fact that Soviet leader Nikita S. 
Khrushchev, during the course of his report to the Twentieth Congress of the 
CPSU, also stated that in nations ’’where capitalism is still strong.. .the 
transition to socialism will be attended by a sharp class revolutionary struggle. ” 

RECOMMENDATION: 

None. For the information of the Director and yourself. 
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y 


datb: September 5 , 1956 


8UBJBCT: 





Toiaoa . 
.Nicbol s . 


Reference Is made to my memorandum of September 4, sL,*, 

1956, regarding the statement pot out by the House Committee on 
- Un-American Activities (HCUA) which had been given it by Allen W. g 
^ D ulles, Director of CIA, regarding Soviet leaders' alerting the world that the 
communists are resorting to a parliamentary conquest of free nations. We 
obtained a copy of Dulles' statement from the HCUA. The Director noted: 

"I thought there was a House publication containing this & statements btfT ^ A 
others.” ? [(/£ 
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Liaison with the committee today disclosed that it will Kb 
another ten days to two weeks before the committee's pamphlet containing 
the statements of other prominent persons will be ready and that the^ committee 
released the Dulles statement individually as the first of a series af~ statements 
from more than 120 prominent A mericana on varlo ua aspects of techniques of 
Soviet aggression. Special Agent | | of the Washington Field 

Office advised today that there has been some thought of releasing the statement 
the Director gave t he commit tee separately, but a date when this may be done 
has not been fixed. I I ts following this and the Bureau will be advised 

should the committee decide to release the Director's statement separately. /i 
In addition, arrangements have been made to obtain a copy of the House / / ]/ 
publication containing all of the statements as soon as it is available. ' 
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ICtUTtl • UNITED STA», GOVERNMENT 
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: Mr. Toison 


datbs September 4, 1958 


L. B. Ni 
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GUBJBCT: 


Reference is made to the Washington City News Ticker 
item dated September 1, 1956, 1:40 p. m., quoting Allen wL Dulles, 
Director of CIA, as stating Soviet leaders have alerted'the”wdrld''fEit“ 
the communists are resorting to a parliamentary conquest of free 
nations. The statement by Dulles was put out by the House Committee on 

I Un-American Activities. The Director asked that we get a copy of this 
publication. Through liaison with the committee* two copies of Dulles’ 
statement have been obtained and are attached, one to the original of this 
memorandum and the second to the copy designated for Mr. Belmont. 
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(CIA) & v 

I A.LLEN V* DULLES, DIRECTOR OF THE CENTRAL INTELLIGENCE AGENCY, SAID 
ISOVI ETTEADE RS~'HA VE ALERTED THE WORLD THAT THE COMMUNISTS ARE 

Presorting to a "parliamentary* conquest of free nations* 

DULLES, IN A_STATEMENT MADE PUBLIC BY THE HOUSE COMMITTEE ON ' 
UN-AMERICAN ACTIVITIES, CITED ITALY, FRANCE AND INDONESIA AS THE 
PRIME TARGETS OF THE KREMLIN*S NEW STRATEGY FOR WORLD CONTROL* 

HE SAID "THE COMMUNISTS PROPOSE TO INFILTRATE OUR FREE LEGISLATIVE 
SYSTEMS, TO,TAKE OVER OUR PARLIAMENTARY GOVERNMENTS AND TO USE THE 
FREEDOM WHICH OUR SYSTEM OF GOVERNMENT GIVES TO DESTROY ALL VESTIGES 

OF THAT SYSTEM*" _ _ // 

THE COMMITTEE ISSUED DULLES’ STATEMENT AS THE FIRST OF A SERIES // 
FROM MORE THAN 120 PROMINENT AMERICANS ON TECHNIQUES OF SOVIET " 
AGGRESSION. DULLES’ STATEMENT WAS WRITTEN JUNE 22. 

DULLES, IN AN ANALYSIS OF MORE THAN 500,000 WORDS DELIVERED BY 
SOVIET LEADERS AT THE 20TH PARTY CONGRESS IN MOSCOW LAST FEBRUARY, 

SAID "THEY HAVE TOLD US IN NO UNCERTAIN WORDS WHAT THEY PROPOSE f 
TO DO," HE CITED SPECIFICALLY AN ADDRESS BY COMMUNIST PARTY BO*S 

NIKITA,KHRUSHCHEV. . _ . _ „ Wrttt „ U T TUAT 

"A FEW YEARS AGO," RE SAID, *1 WOULD HAVE THOUGHT THAT COMMUNIST 
PARTIES IN EUROPE WOULD HAVE GREAT DIFFICULTY IN EVER AGAIN OBTAINING 

ALLIES AMONG NON-COMMUNIST PARTIES* timcmtady rOMPROMISES WITH 
•today, however, the danger ot/SSt 1 ®**? ignored?* he said. 

THE-COMMUNISTS. _EVEN_IN EUROPE, IS^NOTggy, Susl IT U GENERALLY 



•IN ASIA THIS THREAT IS EVEN GREATEI 

less Sell understood,* he said. -i 
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o 

SUBJECT: ALLEN DULLES, DIRECTOR 

centrahtintelligence agency 


!?atb: December 4, 1956 

Ml /NfOAMATION C0NWfe> 

HffiQrysufmssiHED . \, =- 

DATL^a^ey^2^te 


Boardman 
Belmonc . 


Tamm , 

Nease - 

Winterrowd . 


You may be interested in the following information HoUoman°^_ 

volunteered to Liaison Agent Papich by Mr. Dulles on December 3, Gandy- 

1956. 


Dulles confided that he recently was confronted with a 
decision as to whether he should submit his resignation to the 
President as is customarily done by Presidential appointees 
such as Cabinet officers. Dulles stated that he discussed the 
matter with Sherman Adams. He, told Adams that he personally 
did not feel that the Office of tH&, Director of Central 
Intelligence Agency (CIA) should placed in a category of a 
political appointment. He, t^erefovb* xamted to set a precedent 
whereby, from now on, the Director CIA will not submit his 
resignation after a Presidential election. Dulles did not 
volunteer any information as to what views may have been expressed 
by Adams. 

* i* ‘ « 

Dulles commented to Papich that he was just about 
finishing .4 years as Director of CIA and that this was the longest 
tenure of office held by any CIA Director so far. He gave the 
impression that he took great pride in this particular achievement 
and he then stated "Of course, I never expect to establish a 
record like your Director." - 5 

Dulles f position regarding the submission of a letter 
of resignation to the President coupled with his other comments 
and in light of the spirit in which they were presented, gave the 
Liaison Agent the definite impression that Dulles personally V ’ vi 
would like to continue as Director of CIA. This is not surprising 
because he has always indicated that he liked his job. It would 
further indicate that to date the White House has not openly 
manifested any move to get rid of Dulles. Dulles may also be 
maneuvering to determine just where he stands with the White House. 
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STALINISM DEAD, 
GJ. A. HEAD SAYS 

Allen Dulles Lays 2 ‘Fatal’ 
Errors to New Soviet Team 
—Gives Yale Lecture 


By RICHARD H. PARKE 
Special to The New Torlc Time*. 

NEW, HAVEN, Nqv. 27—The 
director of the Qentral Intelli¬ 
gence Agency expressed, doubt 
today that the Soviet' Union 
would retyf’ft to Stalinism. 




Allen Wr-t)ulles7,.addressing a 
Yale~taflTT5cfiooraudience, said 
the new Soviet leaders, had made 
two “'fatal errors if they, propose 
to retain the hard dictatorship 
which the teachings of Lenin and 
Stalin envisage.” 

First, he said, they "admitted 
to respectability the Tito expert 
ment in Yugoslavia." Second, he 
said, they mistakenly believed 
they could introduce mass edu- 
cation and still "close off their 
people from access to the reali¬ 
ties of the outside world.” . 

Sees Conversion of Serfs 
"In the industrial and educa¬ 
tional progress which they have 
made,” Mr. Dulles said, "they 
have gone far towards turning 
serfs into thinking human 
beings. 

"They have seen satellites 
move dramatically toward free¬ 
dom, and it is not too much to 
predict that the Soviet^ Union 
can never be the same as it was 
in the days of Stalin.” 

Discussing the' uprising in 
Hungary, Mr. Dulles said it 
showed the people of that coun¬ 
try were unwilling to "accept a 
half-way station toward liberty.” 

"In so doing,” lie added, ‘‘they 
have tended to disprove the the 
ory,' so’ long held* that revolt 
against a tyranny equipped with 
thfi modern weapons of-war was 
foredoomed to- failure.” 

"^WVinf-AVPv tho final 


^'Whatever the final outcome 


:* ft *~- 




in Hungary, ’ those who have 
sacrificed themselves will not 
have failed. They have alerted 
the world once -.more to the 
meaning of Soviet despotism, 
and have struck a.blpw for free¬ 
dom which will rank in history 
jwith the Xmerican and' French 
Revolutions”’ 

Mr. ’ Dulles noted that his 
agency had been criticized for 
being caught .“flat-footed in sit 
uations such as in the Middle 
East, Poland, Hungary and the 
like.” . • 

“Such criticisms have to be 
left unanswered, not because 
they are 'justified, but because 
the information available to us 
cannot he advertised before the 
event,” he said. / 

Mr. Dulles, spoke as this year’s 
Lamont lecturer. The lecture 
iwas part of the university’s ob¬ 
servance of the Woodrow Wilson 
Centennial. 
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a l #»| i f p lattng that It could ouray ' i n t ro- 

A- I hlAl duce mass education into-the 

M yjliwi JIvvJ Soviet Union and that those who 
. '• fU \ v \, . ' , were educated in science and 

Iflu'lf V \ F. r I technology would not -come, to 
VfA ItirMl f think in political terms as-well.”- 

J BullIllJlII J UIIm “Education has 'made, it diffi- 
«■, •*. ' . cult, .if hot impossible!, 'for .the 

;• -NEW .HAVKfft Conn., Nov. 28 Soviet leaders v to- continue, to 
,(^P).—Allen wC-'Dulles said -yes- close off their people from access 
.terday"l3oviet leaders made two to les of .. the outsid e 

errors fatal to the kremlin dlc-. w - ’ - .----- ' 

tatorship in -the .“Tito experi¬ 
ment” and in Introducing .mass 
education to the Russian people. 

\ “It is not too much to predict 
that the Soviet Union can.never 
;be the same as it was in the flays 
of Staling” Mr. Dulles, director of 
the Central Intelligence Agency, 
said. ■ . • . 

,i 1 Ina,“Lamont Lecture” at Yale 
University. on the life of Presi¬ 
dent Woodrow Wilson, Mr. Dulles 
said, "We are now going through 
dramatic, days hi our relations 
with the .Soviet Union ‘ and it 
seems that some inexorable laWs 
are at last catching up with the 
Soviet system.”.^ -y'v" ^ 

f. ' Raised'Question in 1955"'* 

He'said he had raised the ques¬ 
tion 18 months ago.'in view of 
Kremlin’ ‘approval of “the Tito 
form of-heresy”. How could the 
Soviet Union “deny the European 

h'eresy?jL^V'V *?.* ALL INFORMATION 

l “I.only wish that this question U CD PIN IQ I IMP I 

had been a propheck" Mr.Dulles nL.ivL.ll'i 10 U MOLnv. 

said,.“because it is proving to be F1ATC ll Aa/I 
true. Poland'has already made Urtlu—1 
moves’ in this direction. In Hun.-. w 

gai-y the- people were unwilling 
to accept a halfway station, to¬ 
ward liberty and have electrified 
theT world-;, by'-their, struggle for. 
complete independence. In doing 
so s they have tended to disprove 
the theory so long-held that re-, 
volt against, tyranny equipped 
with, modern weapons of- war 
was foredooiped to-failure. 

“Whatever the final-outcome 
in’Hungary, those who have sac¬ 
rificed themselves will not have, 
failed., They have < alerted the 
woyld ohee more ter, the’ meaning 
of Soviet despotism, and Have / - 

struck, ahfiow for freedom which \w'S '-— Jr 

will rank- in history with the J - .. . .. 

American^ and French revolu- NOT ’"l 

- 191 OEC 3 at 

Mass Education’ Backfires',-' 

' Mr. Dulles , said- the Kremlin 

l madB a’ mui efror’nil “taleu-J ■—*—’ ■- —— ' 
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Mr,i‘ Belmont • 
Ltdison, Section 
' August lj 1957 

Mr. Papich '■ 


Legal Attache. London 


ALLEN W. DULLES . - 
DIRECTOR ' ■' . • 

CENTRAL INTELLIGENCE AGENCY. 


ALL INFORMATION' CONTAINED 
HEREIN IS^tCWSStFTED EXCEPT 
WHERE SHO'Ylf /TOfeS^ISE. 


"For your information,. Mr * Dulles is. scheduled <.-■■■ 
to. leave Washington, D. Q. s on August 1, 1957, ^o r a trip 
to Europe where he will call at various Centrazlntelligetice 
Agency (CIA) stations?} He will .spend some time vacationing 
Very likely, in Switzerland. ’ ■ ■ 

* .• / ^ . . **» - 4 - f. t »*, ■» 

. If Dulles calls at offices of any Legal Attaches, 
he should be treated courteously but you should not get 
involved in the discussion of any official business without 
first consulting the Bureau. . '. - 


2 - Paris 
1 - Madrid 
1 - Rome 
1 - Bonn 


1 - Foreign Liaison Unit (detached) 
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subject: ALLEN W, DULLES Mohr _ !_ 

DIRECTOR ALL TNFOBNAT^T CONTAINED P arsons - 

CENTRAL INTELLIGENCE AGENCY HEREIN IS UNCLASSIFIED EXCEPT T Z‘“ Z 

WHERE SHOWN OTHERWISE. Nease- 

I \ Winterrowd_ 

• \ A Tele. Room_ 

The Liaison Agent has been informed that Allen Dulles^ “ oll ° man - 

will depart from Washington, D, C., on Thursday, August 1, 30 y - 

1957,y£or a trip to Europe, where he will be calling aij\i< , \ 
various Central Intelligence Agency (CIA) stations /L\ 

will also be vacationing, very likely, in Switzerland. A fj Ms 

ACTION: 


will also be vacationing, very likely, in Switzerland , 


IMP 


Enclosed herewith is a letter to our Legal Attaches /if) ^ / 

in Europe. In the past, Dulles has paid courtesy calls /fkj ^ *'/ 
on some of our Legal Attaches. It is not expected that 
he will bring up any official business but the Legal 
Attaches are being instructed not to get involved in 
such matters without first checking with the Bureau . 
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UNITED STATES GOVERNMENT 
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*Jes volunteered some comme\ 
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On April 4, 1957, 
and James Angleton 

“Rg'ency (CIA), at which time wj. uu tccrcu tsume comme/tus r ’~ 

concerning the instant case. Dulles had just finished reading l 
a summary of information concerning Alsop compiled by the Bureau, 
Dulles remarked, ”This is really a tough one." He stated that 

as he was concerned, it would be most important to ident/fY. 

been [utilized by Alsoj: 

- naturally be vulnerable,^!. ' 

the Soviets. [Dulles expressed the opinion th 3 ,ff[yj\ 
divulge very much information alon4 O 
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Alsop manifested a casual attitude relative to 

interview and tried to give the iTnnrp.eeinn +.hn+. _ £ls _ »<>■»° _ » 

disturbed _ about hie _.o i+.un+.i nn _L 


.msvp ua fs'ing under 

I that he had engaged in 
ment clerks in Washington, 
his homosexual activity had 
empha jjjza lly refused to iden t ify 
that he did n 
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ot know of 

homosexuals. He told 
tion was being conducted ,|S 
activities and as far as 
"fruitless ." He stated 
diplomat, wa s in Washinat on, 
oyfriend 


_ nevertheless, describe , 

■heavy emotional strain." Alsop admitted 
homosexual activity with several Govern- 
D. C. He emphasized that most of 
taken place in New York City. He 
an y in dividuals. He claimed 

who were 
investiga- 
his 
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refused to 

while in Moscow, he did not see or 
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op Government officials 
that he expected that an 
Washington, D. C., concerning 
was concerned, this would be 
while Guy Burgess, former British '■ 
~he and Burgess had t he sdm- : 
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1leno Mr. Roach to Mr. Belmont 
Re : JOSEPH ALSOP 


with any Soviet other than with the exception of the recent 

1 incident in Moscow. Alsop indicated that he would remain in 
Europe; that he was proceeding to Cairo, Egypt; that he planned 
to travel to satellite countries; an>^ he expected to 

return to Moscow for a visit 

Angleton advised Agent Papich that the foregoing 
information had not yet been furnished to Dulles and that 
for the time being, he was furnishing it strictly for the 
Bureau's information. He stated that complete details 
jof the interrogationj would be furnished to the Bureau 






himself had been a 
Dulles first came to 


with the 
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Angleton then volunteered some observations on a bl per CIA 
strictly confidential basis. He stated that at the present ^3 
time in CIA the only individuals who were familiar 
recent Alsop development were: Allen Pu l 7g 0 
Frank Winner. C nlnnp.l Sheffield Edwards , 

land Angleton. Angleton 
"good friend of the Alsops 

Washington a few years agoj he 


I the 


Alsop home 
the 


stated that Dulles 
and that when 

stayed at 


Yn Angleton's opinion, this had been a 
move on the part of Dulles. Angleton personally feels that 
Dulles is a man of integrity and that he has never left himselj 
in a position where he could be compromised by Alsop. Angleton 
was particularly referring to possible leaks of information 
from Dulles. Angleton stated that a few weeks ago t Dulles and 
Alsop had a bitter argument as a result of some information 
which Alsop had printed in one of his columns. The information 
was directly related to a briefing which Allen Dulles had made 
before the National Security Council. Dulled calJ&dyAlsop 
and charged him with "treasonable conduct. " (& 

With regard to Wisner, Angleton advised that this 
was a different situation. He stated that Wisner, for years, 
has been a close friend of Alsop's and Angleton is now greatly 
concerned because Wisner might oe inclined to adopt a subjective 
rather than an objective attitude toward the case. Angleton 
stated he is doing everything possible to make certain that 
Wisner does not assume a dominating or directing P^sit^on with 
regard to action taken by CIA in this matteri 
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Memo Roach to Belmont 
Re: Joseph Alsop 


Angleton made the observation that both CIA and 
FBI should not forget the fact that in the past, at least, 
99me]^ Pffie was friend ly with Joseph Alsop... Of fie has been 
reliably reported to be a homosexual. ^ - 


Angleton raised one q uestion With the Liaison Agent 

-* fl 4.1, .J. L .* _... . I I 07 


He stated that in his opinion 
*C H u 3t have some Knowledge of t 

Angl ftgn MQ , aired if thp R ureau had any objection if he checked 
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is matter v 
jght have 


OBSERVATION: 


p!ans to inquire 


t 


'bl per CIA 
b3 


Although Angleton feels that Allen Dulles himself 
is not vulnerable as a result of his associations with Alsop, 
the Liaison Agent received the very strong impression on 
April 4, 1957, when he met with the Director of CIA, that 
Dulles was extremely worried. Dulles undoubtedly is going 
ouer in his own mind concerning all meetings he ever had with 
Alsop. Furthermore, he undoubtedly cannot forget the fact 
that many of his own employees have teen closely associated 
with the subject. In this connection, we should bear in mind 
that several CIA officials have been very actftpd in^tlie/- \ 
Georgetown social set, which included Alsop.f^S) V\M 
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.DIRECTOR 
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Attache, [ 


ReBulet to London 8/1/57. ' • '. • ' 

■ « \y r* 

This is to advi se that while Assistant Legal 

was. in Switzerland during the 


period August 19 - 21 ‘last, it; was .‘ascertained that Mr, 
DULLES was in Zurich on August 1’9 and on August 20 was 
visiting in Bern. • ■While in Bern,.-Mr.. DULLES-, was the guest 
of Amb assador HENRY J; TAYLOR. Assistant L ega l Attache 


was not in personal contact with Mr. 


on- hither 


of the; f pregoing’< occasions. 
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27re Liaison Agent was informed on September 17, 
1957, that Allen Dulles., is departing for the West Coast 
on the afternoon of September 18, 1957 . He is scheduled 
to make a speech at a dinner affair sponsored by the 
Advertising Council, Incorporated. It is believed that 
the speech will be made in Los Angeles. 

On September 17, 1957, James Angleton of the 
Central Intelligence Agency confidentially advised that 
Dulles had been requested by his brother, the Secretary 
of State, to make the speech which reportedly will have , 
ramifications in our foreign policy .field. 
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ALLEN W. DULLES 


ADVERTISING COUNCIL, INC. 
SAN FRANCISCO, CALIFORNIA 
SEPTEMBER 19, 1957 


date: September 25, 1957 
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Enclosed herewith is a copy of a speech entitled v'The 
Communists A.lso Have Their Problems, " made by Allen Dulles before 
the Advertising Council, Inc., at San Francisco, California, on 
September 19, 1957. This document was furnished to the Liaison Agen 
on September 23, 1957, by Dulles. 

Th,is speech has already been publicised in newspapers. Dulles, 

( states th&i. the ideological fervor■ "is seeping out of the international \ 
revolutidhnfy communist movement, particularly in the Soviet. Union." 

He states that Marxism was not designed for the atomic age and Russia » 
is now confronted with numerous and complex industrial and technological^ 
problems „which can't be resolved by applying Marxist and Leninist, 
principles. Dulles claims that collective leadership in Russia has 
failed, as evidenced in the disposals of Molotov and Kaganovich. 

According to Dulles, the claim, that the purpose of recent changes in 
the Soviet administration was to return to pure Leninist communism 
is "camouflage. fl_. Pu-l.les asserts that communist and Marxist theories 

roles in the struggle in Russia and, to the 
*0estion of power politics . " 


did not play 
contrary, "it. 


:i 
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ed that the Soviet leaders are divided on three =! 
issues: (1J f&tralisation of industry. He points out that this ^ 

/|decentralisation ‘will remove some of the power from the central govern 
v vtent at Moscow to the provinces and, thus, create a problem. (2) The ^8 
v, agricultural problem. Dulles refers to this as the "Achilles heel" o/ij ^ 
, the Soviet system. He states that Khrushchev's responsibility for 
policy of investing heavily in the semi-arid and virgin lands is yreat^o 
and may put Khrushchev on the spot. He points out that 45% of Soviet 
. labor is on farms as compared with the figure of 10%> in the United 
States. (3) Foreign policy and policy toward the European satellitesff 
Khrushchev continues fo be vulnerable because of the policy r followed 
with regard to Yugoslavia and for promoting a doctrine 6 


redds to Socialism." 
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Dulles maintains that the Russian people stillQliggf in •ajg'p. 
dream world, considering everything outside of Russia. He is o'J' 1 the 
opinion that the Russians will gontinue to restrict the i-^pepple from 
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Memorandum Mr. Roach to Mr. Belmont 
RE: ALLEN W. DULLES 

ADDRESS MADE BEFORE 
ADVERTISING- COUNCIL, INC. 

SAN FRANCISCO, CALIFORNIA 
SEPTEMBER 19, 1957 



learning what goes on in the outside world. He states that there 
is student and intellectual unrest in Russia which may develop into 
a serious problem. He further points out that the Soviet leaders 
can't hold back the desire of their scientists and technicians to 
learn and expand their knowledge. 

Dulles states that today,communism is more valuable as an 
article of export than it is as a solution for the Soviet problems. 

He states that communism continues to have an appeal in undeveloped 
areas but in those countries where industrialisation has expanded, 
communism is losing its appeal. 

Dulles makes an interesting analogy in comparing communism 
as a revolutionary movement with the French Revolution. He describes 
the pattern as follows: Intellectuals assert themselves and adopt 
a "reform program." Revolutionary elements then take over from the 
intellectuals which leads to a reign of terror. Successive groups 
of leaders are destroyed with each change in the revolution. ' 
"Eventually human nature rebels and demands a more normal lifei \ /./A, 
Then the practical political and military leaders depose the exiremfsbs." 
Dulles comments on the foregoing by stating that military dictixtp 
is one of the possible lines of evolution in the Soviet Union. 


ACTION: 


None. For your information. 
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"THE COMMUNISTS ALSO HAVE THEIR PROBLEMS" 



ADDRESS BY ALLEN WELSH DULLES, 
DIRECTOR OF CENTRAL INTELLIGENCE 
BEFORE THE ADVERTISING COUNCIL, INC., 
19 September 1957 
ST. FRANCIS HOTEL, 

SAN FRANCISCO, CALIFORNIA 


It is a privilege to have this opportunity to recognize publicly 
the generosity of the Advertising Council in devoting so great a share 
of its time and resources in the general welfare. You have freely 
supported those great causes which promote domestically and inter¬ 
nationally the ideals of our people. You have been in the forefront 
of campaigns to alert the people of this country to the dangers of 
alien and destructive movements such as international communism. As 
one in Government who of judging of the 

effectiveness of this tp express gratitude. 

„ Ai ^ W m 

It may seem a bit Director of Central 

Intelligence should be Council. You 

represent the trend — 0a rfieresiBtible — that "it 

pays to advertise." 

I am the head of the silent service and cannot advertise my 
wares. Sometimes,. I admit, this is a bit irksome. Often we know 
a bit more about what is going on in the world than we are credited 
with, and we realize a little advertisement might improve our public 
relations. For major reasons of policy, however, public relations 
, must be sacrificed to the security of our operations. 

? & ALL INFORMATION CONTAINED 
| <\ HEREIN IS UNCLASSIFIED , 

DATEj/M^JY.^t 










You and we, however, have much in common. We are both deeply 
concerned with the impact of ideas on human behaviour. In carrying 
out one of the Central Intelligence Agency’s important tasks — that 
of estimating future developments in the foreign field — the ability 
to analyze public reactions is essential in our job. We, as you, have 
to judge whether ideas have a transitory value or will have an enduring 
effect upon the behaviours of peopio. 

In particular, it is a fascinating study to follow the develop¬ 
ment of th9 ideas behind certain of the great revolutionary movements. 
Some such movements were promoted by religious fervor, some by brute 
military force, many by a combination of might and assertions of 
right. These movements have had their day — long or short. Some 

have had broad geographic appeal — some were limited to a particular 

. » 

area and the history of some has never really been deciphered. Our 
civilization,.despite the dark ages, has been tough enough to survive ' 
the most vigorous and long-lived revolutionary assaults on mind and > 

. t 

body. 

Tonight I propose to give you the results of an analysis of . 
the recent happenings within the Soviet Communist world and I shall 
be bold enough to draw certain conclusions which support my conviction 
that radical changes are taking place and more are in the making. 

The initial ideological fervor, I believe, is seeping out of 
the international revolutionary communist movement, particularly in "• 












the Soviet Union 0 Marxism vas not designed for the atomic age of the 
mid-twentieth century. Effective as Communism has been in establishing 
control of two powerful nations and imposing its will on a number of 
Satellite countries, it is beginning to encounter difficulties in 
coping with the complex industrial and technological problems of today. 
Further, while some of the industrial and military achievements of both 
the USSR and Communist China have stirred the pride of its citizens. 
Communism has failed to devise a political system capable of commanding 
the loyalties of governed peoples without resort to the cruel barbarities 
of mass terror. It has satisfied neither the ideals, the aspirations, 
nor the needs of the people subject to its domination. 

Accordingly, the leader# af international communism are being 
forced to review their situation and to consider major changes—changes 

. . i 

which strike at the very heart of the system,, The theories of Marx 
and Lenin proved useful window-dressing behind which the Communists 
established their monopoly of political power—the so-called dictator¬ 
ship of the proletariat. These ideas are of little aid in guiding 
the Communist dictatorship in meeting the challenge of the world today 0 
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What prophet is there left in Soviet Russia? Marx and 
Lenin are given lip service, but their advice and counsel have 
little applicability-today. Stalin has been discredited - 
though his embarrassing remains are still on view in the 
Kremlin. Khrushchev is unlikely to blossom out as a 
creator of new Communist doctrine though his impetuosity and 
unpredictability remain a matter of grave concern in an national 
situation as tense as that of today,, Mao retains his role as a 
prophet in China, but he, too, is having his troubles. 

When Stalin disappeared from the scene a little less than five 
years ago, he left a clouded heritage. His later years of dictator** 
ship had brought the Soviet Union close to war disaster© Ven« 
tures in Greece, at Berlin, and finally in Korea had opened the eyes 
even of the credulous abroad. Domestically, harsh measures of forced 
industrialization and military buildup, successful as they were 
technologically, had left little place for meeting the needs of the 
people. 

Moreover, the systematic cruelties of tts® secret police had • 
created popular unrest, suspicion and despair, Khrushchev told us 
the story of how terror-ridden Soviet life had become in his now 
welWcnown secret speech at the 20th Party Congress over a year 
ago-*-a speech still unpublished in the Communist world. It was 
too strong, medicine for popular consumption, although bits and pieces 

( i , » • 

of it were allowed to leak out. 










Stalin 1 a successors had the difficult task of tempering a 
dictatorship but yet maintaining complete authority, of doing away 
with the Stalinist type of secret police repression and yet keeping 
the people under iron discipline, of maintaining a tight rein but 
still creating the impression, and giving some of the substance, 
of a new measure of freedom. 

Beria found it hard to fit into this picture. He did not want 
to relinquish his personal control of the secret police through 
which he hoped to gain the top position. His plot was discovered 

*r 

and he was liquidated. Since then the military seems to have become 
the decisive element where force or the threat of force was required 
to support a political decision. 

After the Beria crisis we were told that the dictatorship of 

the proletariat’had become a collective leadership—more properly 

described as a collective dictatorship. ' True enough, the crisis of 

readjustment to the post-Stalin era brought together in uneasy 

* 

harmony the surviving members of the governing body known as the 
Presidium of the Party. Many here at home and abroad wrongly esti¬ 
mated that this might be an enduring form of government. Actually 
bitter personal rivalries and basic differences of philosophies 
and outlook remain unreconciled*;, « . 

Th© ultimate authority to make crucial decisions must rest 
firmly somewhere and that ”somewhere" is unl i k ely for long to be 






• # 

in a collective* JMforlty rule is appropriate for legislative and 
judicial bodies, but it does not function satisfactorily in the 
executive field,, where decisiveness of action is essential, 

Ifjtiif 

For a time after Stalin*s disappeara^p-^rom the scene, 

Malenkov tried to lead the collective team, seemingly down a course 
which promised a better break for the people than they, had ever had 
before® In 1955 he was forced to confess his incapacity and Khrush¬ 
chev took over, committing himself, like his predecessor, to the 
collective rule formula. 

* 

Then, last June, the inevitable irreconcilable conflict of 
opinions emerged, the collective broke down and, with the approval 
of the military, in particular Zhukov, Khrushchev eliminated his 

rivals—-Molotov and Kaganovich, who really felt that the old Stalin- 

\ 

1st and foreign policies were preferable, and Malenkov, who due 
to his relative youth, political experience, and apparent popularity, 
was a dangerous potential rival. At the moment, Khrushchev is busily 
engaged in implicating Malenkov in the crimes of Stalin*s later 
days, classing him as "shadow and tool" of Beria© Since Beria was 
shot for treason, the threat to Malenkov is naked enough for all 
to see<, 

So the history of. c governi^»??tal changes repeats itself, 
although in a slight^/'^^S^^t pai$Ss^;from that of the two 
previous decades. purged have not yet been liquidated 
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like Beria or eliminated by mock trials such as those of the late 
1930»s. With a touch of almost sardonic humor, the miscreants 
have been assigned to the oblivion of Siberia or the darkness • 
Outer Mongolia. 


It was the hand-picked Central Committee of the Communist 
Party, with the backing of the Army, which played the decisive role 
in last summer*s changes in the high commando This suggests that 
the Presidium on its own can no longer deal with recalcitrant 
members, at least in a situation where the issues are closely drawn 
and where those to be elimimted are not in a hopeless minority 0 


The claim that the purpose of these changes was to get back 


to the pure Leninist Communism of the past is camouflage. No 
differing theories of Communist and Marxist dogma played a 
decisive rcle in this struggle. It was a question of power poll*** 


t.leS' &K ©-• situation where hard decisions had to be made in botn 
-$$$ and foreign fields. There were in fact very deep- 

end fundamental divergences of views among the members of the 
Presidium and the collective failed to function because the differ¬ 


ences were not susceptible of compromise. 


Three issues divided the Soviet leaders. The first 

concerned ijaer^e^jafcralization of industry. 

After-extolling the virtues of a centrally planned 
economy, some uf the Soviet leaders have recently begun to stress 
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the need of local initiative to improve efficiency at the plant 
level. By the use of local resources, it was hoped to ease the burden 
on transport facilities, minimize duplication nf effort and stimu- • 
late managerial initiative. Acting on these theories, Khrushchev 
recently forced through a program to decentralize away from Moscow 
many elements of control of the great Soviet industrial machine, 
in the most sweeping reorganization of the economic management 
machinery since the first Five Year Plan wad adopted in 1928. 

Some 27 specialized economic, ministries in Moscow were abolished 
and replaced by 105 regional economic councils. 

Last June, several of Khrushchev’s colleagues tried to 
reverse all this. 

. -The reason for the reorganization is readily understandable 
if one tries s*shceive of the bureaucratic mess which we would 
have if we attempted to manage from the Capital all the details 
of a growing industrial complex more dispersed geographically 
than that of the United States and approaching one-half of its size. 

There should be eventual economic benefits from the decen¬ 
tralization, but Khrushchev’s plan will creat as many problems 
as it solves. 

A long period of transitional confusion is certain while new 
administrative command and coordination channels are worked out. 

In the longer run, there is the danger for the Soviet Union that a 

t 
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kind of economic provincialism will develop to threaten the 
dominance of the central government* 

The reason for the : bitter fight against this reorganization 

i t 

by many of Khrushchev's colleagues is clear. The decentralization 
will remove some of the povrer from the central government in Moscow^ 
and transfer it to the provinces. Here only two members of the 
Presidium are in a position to exercise real influence, Khrushchev, 
through his control of the party machinery throughout the Soviet 
Union, and the military, presently represented by Marshal Zhukov. 

The second issue dl^iling the Soviet leaders in June last 
was the agricultural problem, often called the Achilles heel of 

has been pressing for ever-increasing 
farm lands, on the pattern of the huge 


the Soviet 
areas of 


development in the so-called ’’virgin lands” east of 

the Caspian, in order to make good the shortcomings of Communism's 
greatest fiasco — the collectivized farm system. This involves 
some 80 - 100 million acresj larger than the entire wheat acreage 
of the United States. 


For many years Soviet emphasis on heavy industry and military 
strength drained manpower and capital investments away from the 
farms, making agriculture the stepchild of the Stalinist economy. 
In contrast with the rapid growth rate of other parts of the 
Soviet economy, for the past twenty years Soviet production 









of agricultural commodities has failed to increase as fast as the 
population of the USSR. 

After all, soil conditions, rainfall and temperature do not 
favor the Soviet Union despite its vast area. Less than 10$ of 
the country is likely to produce reasonable agricultural yields 
in normal years. Moreover, the combination of bureaucratic 
mismanagement, and Communist neglect of the motivating force of 
personal incentives had resulted in an inefficiency of farm labor 
so great that it takes about one farm worker to feed and supply 
every four persons in the USSR, whereas the ratio in the United 
States is about one for every sixteen persons 0 Hence, 45$ of 
Soviet labor is on.the farms as compared with 10$ of American 
workers. 

Khrushchev's responsibility for the policy of investing 
heavily in the semi-arid, agriculturally marginal "virgin" lands 
is very, great. So far he has been lucky, with one excellent crop 
and one fair one 0 This year (1957) promises to be only fair and 
there is no doubt that many Soviet leaders fear a major crop 
failure as the moisture is used up in the new lands. Even Mlkoyan, 
who has stuck with Khrushchev so far and now is probably the 
number two man in the party, is said to have been dubious about 
the "virgin" lands program. 

The final success or failure of the program is still to be 
determined and Khrushchev's personal reputation is deeply involved. 
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He has promised his people equality per capita with Americans 
in milk and butter by 1953 and in meat by 1961* This latter . 
would involve an increase of 3 l/2 times in Soviet meat production 
which, to say the least, is an ambitious program, even taking 
into account the noted fertility of the rabbit, which is 
included in the Soviet calculations as well as their claimed 
ability to produce a larger number of twin lambs. 

Finally, a third point at issue between Khrushchev and his 
opponents lay in the related fields of foreign policy and policy 
toward the European Satellites. Here Khrushchev was attacked 
by Molotov and his followers for having weakened the Soviet posi¬ 
tion by his policy of reconciliation with Yugoslavia and by 
his Austrian settlement. He was, in fact, vulnerable to the charge 
of having opened the flood gates to revolt by stimulating support 
for the doctrine of “differing roads to Socialism,"a heresy that 
is now threatening the monolithic structure of the Soviet empire. 

For a time during the Hungarian Revolution, the ranks in 
the Soviet leadership had closed and Khrushchev personally as well 
as his opponents must bear the responsibility for the ruthless 
intervention in November 1956. The scars of dissent remained, how¬ 
ever, and in the indictment of Molotov by the Central Committee, 
his Yugoslav and Austrian policies are the subject of particular 
criticism. Hungary goes unmentioned 0 
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Moscow's future policy toward the European Satellites remains 
unresolved. Though Molotov was vigorously attacked for his mistaken 
attitude, Khrushchev, since the Polish and Hungarian revolts, has 
feared the contagious influence of granting more freedom anywhere. 


Certainly 


Let leaders cares to remember the precepts 


of Lenin, who ;t§| P|f to say in 1917: 

t* v...V*K%» ^ 1y.t 4 -P 4 *' 


"l4BiP0-f P° land > if the Ukraine break away 
fwg&^#%^there is nothing bad about that.... 


be free if it oppresses other nations." 


These were the major issues on w 


which Khrushchev fought for. 


■Vi/ 


and by an eyelash won, the leadership of the Soviet Union. 


•There are many other burning problems facing the new group 
ruling the Soviet Union. 

First of all, they have the problem of East-West contacts, 
which for propaganda purposes at least they strongly claim to favor. 
Can the leaders really permit the people of the USSR to have know¬ 
ledge of the facts of life? Do they dare open up to the press, to 
radio, to television? 

Except for certain supervised and guided tours, the answer 
to this so far seems to be "no." We can guess how frightened they 
are from their panicky warnings to Soviet youth about being deceived 
by the words of the American boys and girls who went to Moscow 
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recently for the big Soviet Youth Festival, 

Similarly, they do not dare publish such documents as the 

i 

Khrushchev secret speech, the U.N. report on Hungary, nor the basic 
attack on Communist doctrine by the Yugoslav, Djilas, in his 
recently published book, "The New Class." 

Instead of dealing with such criticisms openly, Soviet leaders 
try to sweep, them under the rug. and keep their own people in the dark 

• oV * I ~ ®. V ;: -V * 

■ •.o. ■* >„• •; 1 

'l'. -': ■ . .. V • 
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There was rspently published in Moscow a highly realistic novel, 
with the ei^/queut title Not By Bread Alone. It evoked great popular 
interest in the USSR because it showed some of the seamier side of 
political life and bureaucracy in the Soviet Union today. All the 
big guns of the Soviet regime began to fire at the author, Dudintsev, 
and Khrushchev himself recently lambasted the book as misguided 
and dangerous. It is significant that they have not yet banned it. 
Probably they were too late in realizing its subtle attack on the 
foundations of the Communist system. 

By and large the bulk of the Russian people still live in a . 
dream world about everything outside the USSR, and the most tragic 
part about this is the distorted facts and fancies the Soviet leaders 
give their own people about the allegedly hostile attitudes ©£ 
Americans toward them. The exchange of a few controlled travelling 
delegations is not enough ♦ The barriers to information and know¬ 
ledge must be born down. 
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The Soviet leaders also have to deal with the problems created 
by their own educational system and by the development of an indus- 
trial and technical elite, tlpder t&a of its pell-mell 

industrialization program* the USSf^is the? ^ast decade has 

!V 

enormously speeded up the eckio&tion of tM Russian people, partic¬ 
ularly in the scientific and technical field* As a result, the 
USSR is turning out hundreds of IhousMds of graduates of schools 
corresponding to our high schools and colleges* 

It is true that in their educational system they emphasize 
scientific and technical fields much more than social sciences and 
the humanities. But knowledge is not an inert substance. It has 

a way of seeping across lines and into'adjacent compartments of 

* * » > **" 

learning. The Soviet leaders, I firmly believe, cannot illuminate 
their scientific lecture halls and laboratories without also letting 
the light of truth into their history and economics classrooms. 
Students cannot be conditioned to turning off their analytical 
processes when the instructor changes a topic* 

M ;!• ■ . 'V 

Student and intellectual unrest is a challenge 

to a dictatorship. The Chinese Communists t-p^&^#«ied briefly 
with placating critics by liberalizing their thought-control system 
— enunciating the doctrine known as "let a hundred flowers bloom, 
let a hundred schools of thought contend." In the face of the 
far-reaching criticisms promptly voiced by Chinese intellectuals, 
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the Peiping regime quickly reversed itself and has only a few weeks 
ago resumed the pr#te publicly executing students who dared 
to suggest that China*s ilia result in part from flaws in the Comaurdst 

system itself* 


The education which Soviet and Chinese Communist leaders give 
their people is a dangerous commodity for a..dictatorship. Men and women 
who have their critical faculties sharpened are beginning to question 
why the Russian people cannot be freed from rigid Communist Party 
and police-state discipline, given a greater economic share of the 
fruLt of their labors, and allowed to participate — at least by an 
effective expression of consent — in their own governing* 

In the past the Soviets counted particularly upon their ability 
to appeal with success to the youth and the students. In 190 $ Lenin 
wrote, "We are the party of the future but the future belongs to 
the young. We are the party of innovation, and it is to the 
innovators that youth always gladly gives its allegiance* We are 
the party of self-sacrificing struggle against the ancient rot, 
and the young are always readiest for sacrificial combat and we 
shall always be the party of the youth of the advanced class. 

That proud boast could not fejT’SSfde today* The Hungarian 
students were ready for combat, but against the Soviets, not for 
them* The deep disillusionment of the Polish youth with the 
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Soviet-imposed version of Communism can be read in their brilliantly 
edited publications, and in spite of Soviet censorship there is 
evidence that they are read eagerly by those who can obtain them in 
the Russian •universities. 

The Soviet government can still organize massive propaganda 
circuses like the recent Moscow Youth Festival. They can train an 
ever increasing number of young scientists and technicians. They 
can bribe the ambitious with the rewards of power and special privi- . 
lege in the swollen bureaucracy. But they are finding it increasingly 
difficult to enlist in their cause the self-sacrificing and idealistic 
young men that Lenin once so counted on and who are the real motive 
power of successful revolutionary movements. 

The Soviet leaders also have the growing problem of the tech¬ 
nical and managerial elite which has been created to run Soviet 
industry — now being decentralized. It will not be -easy to restrain 
this class of people from using its critical skills to question the 
cumbersome governmental and Communist Party bureaucracy and what it 
is doing — or not doing — to give the members of that elite a ' 
better life. 

Probably it is out of respect for the growing perceptiveness 
of the people of Russia, and at least out of recognition of popular 
yearning for peace, that Soviet leaders have been forced to give 
lip service to disarmament, another - grave problem before the Moscow 






leaders. Now that the issue of conceding some form of inspection 

r * v 

and control in the USSR is squarely presented* they are hesitating. 
This propsect goes against every tradition and instinct of the 
secretive and suspicious Communist dictators. 

These are some of the practical issues which Khrushchev now 
faces. There is no easy solution. After all, dictatorships, 
whether of the Stalin or of the Hitler type, can for a time exact 
great sacrifices from their peoples and achieve great materialistic 
accomplishments. In fact, for a limited period, it may be easier 

* ' ’} IjijV 

for a dictatorship to make steel than bread and butter — easier 
to build a mighty war machine than to satisfy the moral, spiritual 
and material needs of a great and diverse people. This is certainly 
the case with the Communist dictatorship in the USSR. 

Today Communism is more valuable as an article of export than 
it is as a solution for the problems of a country like the Soviet 
Union, which is making great strides in fields of material progress, 
but which has still found no way of creating a government which 
can meet the needs and aspirations of its people. 

Undoubtedly in many areas of the world, particularly those 
recently freed from Colonial rule, the image of Communism still 
has an appeal. It seems to combine the advantages of strict dis¬ 
cipline at the top with the promise of quick industrialization. 
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These factors appeal to new nations struggling with the task of 
making a government work among peoples who have had little expert” 
ence with it and who at the same time have the desire to become 
quickly an industrial force in their own light® 

The po lit ically unsophisticated peoples of the underdeveloped 
nations have yet to learn what the peoples of the Communist world 

1 • i 

are slowly coming to understand about Marxism and industrial growth® 
DjilaSj the Yugoslav Communist heretic, put it well; 

"Modern Communism began as an idea with the 
inception of modern industry. ' It is dying 
out or being eliminated in those countries 
where industrial development has achieved its 
basic purposes. It flourishes in those 
countries where this has not yet happened." 

In fact, I would add to this that the force of ideological 
Communism seems weakest in those countries like the USSR, where it 
has been the longest in control. It has its strongest appeal to the 
minds of these peoples in the underdeveloped areas of the world where 
they have had no practical experience with it® 

Viewed in broad perspective. Communism is only one of the 
many great revolutionary movements that have swept into world 
history® Such movements seemed to combine an ideology or a faith 
expressed as a program of action 5 and a discipline through a 
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political or military machine capable of organizing the energies 
of the people in order to carry out the ideas that have captured 
their imaginations and loyalties. 

I realize that historical analogies are notoriously treacherous 

But there may be food for thought in comparing the evolution of 

* / 

Soviet Communism with the classical periods of revolutionary move¬ 
ments. Possibly the closest parallel in history is with the French 
Revolution. 

The pattern seems to be this: the intellectuals desert their 
political institutions and adopt what they call a "Reform Program." 
Then, revolutionary elements take over from the intellectuals and 
seize power, generally beginning with the moderates of the Danton . 
type, and passing through the extremists like Robespierre, with a 
reign of inhuman zeal and terror. Successive groups of leaders are 
destroyed with each change in the tempo of the revolution. As 
Vergniaud said in the course of the French Revolution, "The • 
Revolution, like Saturn, devours its own children." Eventually, 
human nature rebels and demands a more normal life. Then the 
practical political and military leaders depose the extremistso 

Finally, in the case of the French Revolution, there was the 
temptation, to which they quickly yielded, to indulge in foreign 
military adventure, and ~ eventually the access to power of the 
military man on horseback, Bonaparte. There is, naturally. 






considerable speculation these days as to whether this last phase 
of the French Revolution will be repeated in the case of Soviet 
Communism. I have no crystal ball answer, but certainly military 
dictatorship is one of the possible lines of evolution in the Soviet 
Union. 

From this analysis of developments in the Soviet Union, it is 
fair to conclude that I believe that the old Communist dialectic of 
Marx, Lenin and even Stalin does not answer the problems of the 
Soviet Union today — either those of its industrial growth or of its 
lasting control over the great peoples living within the Soviet Union. 

It would flow from this that Khrushchev and whoever he may 
associate with himself in the leadership, assuming he keeps his control 
for a time, will have to determine how they are going to accomplish 
this dual task. Will they meet it by further relaxation, thereby 
increasing the moral and industrial potential of the Soviet Union 
itself, and the prospects of peace, but risking the loss of the 
Satellite countries? Will they attempt & reversion to something 

like Stalinism under another name as some of the tough, uncompromising 

♦ 

language and actions from Mbs cow of trecent days would suggest? Or 
will they be tempted to ris^c foreign •tfw&ture with a view to uniting 
their people and their energies to meetAlleged enemies they claim 
are encircling them? 
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These are the issues. I would not wish to suggest that what 
I have referred to as the decline of the Marxist Communism has • 
left the Soviet Union materially weak in facing them. The Soviet 
may be ideologically less menacing, technologically its power is 
still increasing. 

Throughout the entire revolution, once the Communist regime 
was firmly established in Russia, the emphasis was placed on heavy 
industry, and on building up the war machine. This has been a con¬ 
stant policy and has been one phase of Soviet life that has not 
been affected by changing leaders or interpretations of Communist 
ideology. After all, the men who are at the helm in the Soviet 
Union are not the original revolutionary heroes. Khrushchev and 
Mikoyan and their henchmen belong to.the ever-present class of 
political careerists who see in a revolutionary movement the path 
to power and privilege. They did not make the revolution, like 
Lenin. It made them, and they want above all else to preserve 
their positions. 

While Marxism at one time or another has invaded most segments 
of Soviet life, including the arny with its political commissar 
and indoctrination agents, those who have planned the Soviet mili¬ 
tary buildup have been little hampered by it. In their concentra¬ 
tion on the fields of nuclear energy, aircraft design and construction, 
and the development of guided missiles, they experienced little ideo¬ 
logical interference except during brief periods of Stalin's last 
hectic days. 
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Take, for example, the case of guided missiles* Here they 
never ceased work from the days of 1945 when they took over the 
German missile installation at Peenemnende with its rockets of 
a range between 150 to 200 miles. Now we know they have developed 
modern missiles of many times the power and efficiency of the 
German wartime models 0 

The Soviet Union which we face-.today presents a series 
of contradictions. Its leader has practically unrestrained 
power except for such control m. the'military may exercise, 
backed by a formidable war tfachlyie'r^ leader committed by his 
express policies to improve the« let of his people, and pre— 
sumably committed also to rel&x the harsh controls of Stalin 
which he has described so vividly himself and which he purports 
to abhor. 

At the same time, this leader, Khrushchev, faces the 
dilemma that any substantial relaxation at home or abroad, 
given the nature of the Communist dictatorship as it has evolved, 
may spell his own downfall. For he faces, and he knows it, a 
people who are questioning the basic tenets of Marxist Commu¬ 
nism, and in particular a student body that is becoming more 
and more vocal in demanding the truth and may not be■satisfied 
with half measureso 

The Communist leaders are also facing a growing body of 
highly educated, technologically competent men and women in the 
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field of industrial management and production. It may prove impos¬ 
sible for them to stop the growing wave of intellectual unrest in 
the Soviet Union. Khrushchev cannot turn back education or stop 
technological development and keep the USSR a great power. 

Tet Khrushchev seems to be in a hurry to solve a whole series 
of such problems as I have described and gain the personal success 
necessary to maintain his own p©sition*r 

In addition to all this, he has ddeply; committed himself in 
certain foreign adventusss^partigalariy the Middle East — partly, 
it may be assumed, to di^tora^' attention, from problems at home and 
in the Satellites. AUr=&h3’sT rightf>S.ywnaS^S' V® cautious in our 
judgments and does, not suggest that there are any quick or easy ways 
out in our relations with the USSR. 

But pvsr. the longer range, we can rest assured that revolutionaiy 
Communist tyranny cannot provide a final answer or a satisfactory 
answer to the needs of a civilized community. No power on earth 
can restore the myth that Communism is the wave of the future after 
10 million Hungarians, after a decade of experience with it, and 
at the risk of their lives, gave it such a resounding vote of no 
confidence. 

The people of Russia, if given the time to continue their 
evolution to freedom out of the narrow bounds of Communist dicta¬ 
torship, will themselves help to find a peaceful answer. 
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In his speech Dulles outlined the nature of military, jC-k^ 
subversive and economic challenges of Russia as faced by the U. S. 
today. He emphasised that the Soviet scientific resources have 
been directed toward increasing and strengthening Soviet military 
power, whereas in this country we have concentrated our efforts 
on the betterment of the lot of the individual. He spoke in favor 
of more exchange of scientific information with our allies. 

Dulles stated that there was no evidence indicating 
that the Soviet Union presently intends to follow a policy which 
would involve the serious risk of nuclear war with the U. S. He 
further stated that he did not know of any American experts who 
take the position that the Soviet Union has an over-all military 
capability superior to our own. 
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Dulles advised that the "mobilisation of human and other jQ 
_ to meet the Soviet challenge in the military field Ar,",i 

be an easier task than to mobilise to meet international v'& 
'd.^mmun^sm 1 s programs of subversion and economic penetration." He 
dj'f-alar^j, that by ignoring warning signs and becoming -missile minded, 
fythp-ispiPbnik could become a kind of a Trojan horse.’ 
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/ onfe r enc e on 

•^America's Human Resources to Meet the World Scientific Challenge" 

•-‘ Yale University ~~ . , 

February 3, 1958 . 


THgfeo.YIET.- CHALLENGE 


By Allen W. Dulles 
Directdf”of Central Intelligence 


It is certainly timely that a group of experts 
gathered here should cona|dW^M^flifcrts^ian res 

“ t r.T.v-' i--.vSWTvV 


such as is 


gathered here should consj^^^^ifep|^|^^|^^^.an resources to meet 

the scientific challenge. ^Spsp; is to discuss the 

challenge presented by Sor||li|pkld, Jty chnological advances. 

It is not easy to di^f|ej|o tidy compartments . 

” iiVilr i 1 

Science pervades the Soviet military threat, its industrial and economic 
progress . Much of the aid proffered to the newly developing countries 

in the free world includes technological assistance. Even on the sub- 

( 

versive_ side of their operations they have shown great sophistication 
in the technical and scientific training of their agent personnel. 




It is a challer%i'|^hich calls for united and coordinated action. 
Hence right at the outset I wish to emphasize the value of measures 
to help pool the scientific assets of the United States with those of 
the free world wherever it will advance the common good and mutual 
defense. Steps in this direction have already been taken. More can 


and should be done. 

ALL INFORMATION1WWHED 


pr^ U 


'ENCLC'JJ-^ ^ ^ / 
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I appreciate the security reasons often advanced for moving 
slowly and here is a field in which I can speak with some authority. 
The security factor deserves consideration but when properly 
balanced against the gain from freer scientific exchange, there 
will be plenty of leeway to go further than we have. 

If legislative bars against certain phases of our cooperation 
with other countries in the nuclear field are removed, it will be a 
major step forward. Exchanging ideas on weapons development 
will certainly be of value in the field of intelligence since it would 


improve our ability t$JjSS&lyze and under 
Soviet nuclear threat. 



Other informational exchanges between countries where each 
has the capacity to help the other will advance the common cause. 
For us and our allies to keep scores of top scientists working 
separately and mutually uninformed on the same problems may be 
a waste of scarce resources th'<-.S ! .^;« can ill afford. 

In your earlier meetings today I understand you have been 


considering building up and marshaling of America's human 
assets, particularly in the scientific field, to meet the Soviet threat. 


In the somewhat circumscribed area of my own work, much of my 
time during the last seven years has been directed to a somewhat 
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similar end, namely how scientific assets and techniques can be most 
effectively used to increase our overall ability to interpret develop¬ 
ments in the Soviet Union. 

One result of this study has been to emphasize the need for 
current appraisals of our relative position to the Soviet in technical 
fields of critical importance to national security. The missile field 
is a good example. 

Relative positions of course change from time to time as one 
side or the other places greater emphasis in a particular field of 
endeavor. This calls for constant study and re-study, but with a 
proper perspective of where we stand relative to the Soviet Union we 
can develop our foreign and defense policies with a better basis 
for sound decision. 

During the past few months the wea'M has had a spectacular 
demonstration of the great technical competence of the Soviet, 
notably in the field of earth satellites and ballistic missiles. 

To those who have been closely following developments in the 
Soviet Union these came as no great surprise. 

Contrary to what may be the generally accepted view, these 
happenings have not caused us to make any basic changes in our 
earlier estimates of the Soviet challenge. It was serious before. 

It appears to be slightly more so today. 
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Here and there time tables of when various Soviet new weapons 
might come into use have been moderately advanced, particularly in the 
ballistic missile field. Soviet Sputniks and recent ballistic missile tests 
have not altered the overall appraisals of Soviet capabilities and intentions 
reached a year or more ago. 



field and an important one. We were first in the development of long 
range aviation, in the dramatic break-through in the atomic field and in 
thermonuclear fusion, and then, as evidenced by the atomic submarine, 
in the application of atomic power in an important military area. On 
analysis one would find that the margin of our lead, here and there, had 
been tending to narrow. 

Then in a dramatic way the Soviets had their ‘'first" and there 
is a tendency to feel that there was some failure to keep the American 
pebplfi advised as to Soviet scientific progress which led to this result. 

Also, many have instinctively assumed that in the fields of 
scientific achievement a free enterprise system would inevitably lead a 
state like the Soviet whose economy was controlled by a communist-type 
state dictatorship. 








Achievements do not depend so much on the type of government, 
so long as the latter is technically competent and has a willing or 
subservient people at its beck and call. It depends on the goals and 
priorities set, the promptness and the correctness of the decisions 
reached, and the energy applied in terms of man hours with the 
proper tools and equipment. 

Under normal conditions a liberal free enterprise society 
concentrates on the development of what the people want to improve 
their living standards. In a society controlled by dictatorial leaders, 
with the centralization and socialization of production, the leaders 
are able, for a time at least, to fix the goals and priorities. What 
the mass of the people want comes second. I have said "for a time. " 

It may be difficult to carry on such a policy indefinitely. Some day 
the people may rebel against such programming. 

The USSR has a national product of some 40% of our own. 

If one includes on our side the segment of the free world allied with 
us and adds to the Soviet the questionable assets of the unhappy 
European satellites, the margin in favor of the West is much greater. 

Yet the Soviet today are producing in the military field, 
hardware and assets very nearly equivalent to our own. The fact 
that they are able to do this with less than half of our industrial 
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potential is due largely to three factors: (1) the different cost basis 
for military manpower as contrasted with that for us; (2) the larger 
percentage of gross national product devoted to military ends; (3) the 
concentration of scientific competence in military fields. 

Under these circumstances is it surprising that from time 
to time, we will have the shock of finding that the Soviet have 
outstripped us in some particular military field where for longer 
periods of time they have put in more concentrated effort than we, 
as for example, in the missile field. 

Granting something like equality of brain power applied on 
each side, the answer comes close to being a mathematical one and 
there is no reason to seek any mysterious or sinister cause. 


The fact is that since shortly after the close of the war in 1945, 


when they took over the German missile hardware and a large group 
of German scientists with their blueprints and plans in Peenemunde 


and elsewhere, they have 


They have done it under 


4 &ore man hours than we. 


. i * > nr,- r .r ij « 


scientific and 
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technological leadership » equipment and 
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achievement up to 1948, during the last decade it has been largely a 


|S|rman technological 


native Soviet achievement. 
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History is full of examples: where the high standard of living 
countries -- placing emphasis Upon those things which make the rounded, 
developed and cultured human being with leisure for a broadened life -- 

have failed to comprehend the extent and nature of external threats 

* 

from the Spartas which have concentrated on military might. All 
you need do is read your history from the Greek and Roman days 
right down to England and France before World War II, or even 
our own history. 

A free people such as ours seem to require at periodic intervals 
dramatic developments to alert us to our perils. 

Some people seem to think that this shock treatment should be 
replaced by a continuous process of indoctrination which could and 
should be furnished by government officials. I am somewhat doubtful 
as to the efficacy of this. 

Most Americans seem to be from Missouri. Seeing is believing. 
By and large, the press does a good job in this field. Its sources of 
information are wide and varied. Jeremiads from government leaders 
are generally regarded as tinged with political or budgetary motives. 

It was only by orbiting our own Explorer that an effective answer was 
made to the American people as to our own technical competence in 


the missile field. No amount of speech making would have done it. 



* 4*4 

Recently it has been hinted that if only the Central Intelligence 
Agency had been believed, everything would have been well. This 
is flattering but a great over-simplification. There never has been 
a time in history to my knowledge intelligence has had as clear 

an opportunity to get its views ovef WS it has had in this country in 
recent years. The National Security Act of 1947, creating the 
Central Intelligence Agency, has given Intelligence a more influential 
position in our government than Intelligence enjoys in any other 
government of the world. If in our government, intelligence estimates 
have not always had the impact that in the light of hindsight they may 
have deserved, responsibility must be shared by Intelligence 
producer. We have the chance to sell our wares. 

No intelligence appraisal could have had the impact of a Sputnik. 

Maybe it was necessary that over the last decade in our 
relations with the USSR, we had to have a series of political, 
economic and military Sputniks -- costly as some have been - -to 
keep us periodically alerted to our dangers, though once a particular 
crisis is over, we quickly forget the past. 

First came the Soviet threat against Western Europe, Greece 
and Turkey after World War X$* . this led to the Marshall Plan and 

' A- v. ' bp. 
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the Truman Doctrine. Then there was the Berlin Blockade in 1948 

t 

/ 

and the Korean War in 19^0. Each of these, plus the tragic loss of 
China and Czechoslovakia, has helped to alert us to the elements of 
political subversion and war by proxy in the communist menace. 
Hungary should have convinced us that the Soviet will not hesitate 
to use brute force in what they choose^tr^call their area of influence. 
Now with the Sputnik and ballistic missiles, the free world knows 
better the nature of the competition we face in the field of science 
and military technology. 

Knowledge of the nature of this particular Soviet scientific 
challenge has been brought home to the American people through 
the length and breadth of the land. It is the greatest advertising 
job ever done. The Soviet really wrote it in the sky. 

For a time at least, it will not be hard to convince anybody 
that we really are up against a competitor with a highly developed 
scientific and technical competence. We can thank the Soviet that 
this particular selling job was done effectively in 1957 and not 
delayed until 1958 or later. 

Under these circumstances we shall be better able than before 
to mobilize our assets, human and material. 
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What are the immediate issues, the challenges we face? 

There is no evidence, as I see it, that the Soviet Union 

presently intends to follow a policy which in their view would involve 

the serious risk of nuclear war with the United States. They most 

certainly have a healthy respect for our present military capabilities 

and Our great industrial potential. They recognize .the present 

limitation on their own. They recognize that nuclear war at this 

time would result in devastating damage to them. They probably 

question their present capability to deal a knockout blow and 

consequently would expect'that their own devastation under 

retaliatory attack would be very great. 

* 

Comparative estimates of military strengths do not lie in my 
field of particular competence. This much I can say. I do not know 
of any American experts in the field whose views I respect, who 
take the position that today the Soviet Union has an overall military 
capability superior to our own. 

What rightfully concerns us, however, is the dynamic growth 
in Soviet military and industrial power. Their further successes in 
the ballistic missile field and in the development of an arsenal of 
weapons with nuclear warheads would tend to change the nature of the 
threat to our security. 
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I am by no means suggesting that our concern is solely in the 
missile field or that we take seriously Khrushchev’s remark about 
treating aircraft as museum pieces. This quip was probably 
motivated, in part, by the desire to downgrade our own Strategic 
Air Command during a period when the Soviet were in a position to 
flaunt their success with the guided missile. After all, we do not 
credit the Soviet with the industrial potential of developing and 
producing at the same time and with equal priority and on a massive 
scale all possible weapons in the modern military armory. ',^^py 
must make choices just as we. 

We do 3&2.V55 some evidence, however, that as much as a 
decade ago the Soviet turned to the guided missile as a challenging 
competitor to the bomber. What we badly needed back in 1945 was 
a Billy Mitchell for ballistic missiles. 

Today we need wisely to use the time, which intelligence 
appraisals indicate we have, to build up our own capabilities and to 
see to it that any gap in time, during which they may have any 
superiority in the missile field, is reduced'to negligible proportions 
and counter-balanced by the use of our substantial geographic advantages 
and general retaliatory power. 

In most of our scientific breakthroughs we have had the 
disadvantage of being the front runner; the pioneer. In guided missiles 
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we can profit by the experience of others and we have just received a 
fine dividend of confidence in our own achievements. 

We are alerted to the problem, to the technical competence of 
the opposition. We are still moving from a position of strength and 
forewarned should be forearmed. 

The mobilization of human and other resources to meet the 
Soviet challenge in the military field will be an easier task than to 
mobilize to meet international communism's programs of subversion 
and economic penetration. Yet the latter today are their first lines 
of attack, with the military buildup remaining in reserve. 

They have given us nothing quite as dramatic as the Sputnik to 
advertise what they are doing in the Middle East, Asia and Africa. 
Possibly they learned a lesson from the Marshall Plan and have no 
stomach for inciting us into a new competition on any grand scale in 
the uncommitted areas of the world. 

But if we should ignore these warning signs and go missile- 
minded to the exclusion of adequate defense against other dangers, 
the Sputnik can become a kind of Trojan horse. We might win the 
military race and yet lose great areas of the world that are vital 
to our own national 


ap 

currfcy. 
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The international communist apparatus with its communist 
parties and cells, its economic, technical, and military aid programs 
based on Moscow, Prague and Peiping, has a closely orchestrated, 


well disguised mechanism for the 


of its cause, The 


HH z 

economic side of it outwardly looks sonl$8il®i&.t like our own •-*' telhtil 
the objective is uncovered. 

Communists work in and through the parliaments of many 
countries of the world. They try to use the democratic processes 
in order to defeat the basic aims of a free form of government. They 
had a part in writing many of the constitutions in the free world in the 


early post-war days and did so with the very objective^ 


strong 


authority nowhere and helping to produce chaos everyW&gf^:r 

The policy of keeping countries divided -- Geririr&hy, KS'rea, 
Viet Nam and until recently Austria and Laos -- was an example of 
their techniques. This development is beginning to boomerang as the 

fP§# 

free peoples in the divided areas are furnishing studies in contrast 
between a people working in freedom can do as contrasted with 

people under the domination of Moscow or Peiping. 

Soviet progress in the scientific and technological field is used 
as a ^d^^^'argument in their appeal to the uncommitted areas. 
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Well before Sputnik the peoples in these areas were deeply impressed 
by the fact that the USSR in less than four decades had come from 
being a backward country into the position of the second greatest 
power in the world and a leader in the scientific field. 

Certainly we should be more effective in bringing home to 
these people what has actually transpired in the areas that have been 
subject to Soviet colonialism or have been the unwilling objects of 
Soviet exploitation and domination. 

Unfortunately, distance seems to lend enchantment and we can 
hardly expect the people of Java, to take only one instance, to understand 
fully the dangers which Soviet communism means for them. 

Meanwhile in the Middle East, Africa and in South and Southeast 
Asia, the Soviet programs of arms and economic and scientific aid have 
helped to fan the flames of nationalism and anti-colonialism. The total 
of communist aid, economic, scientific and military, does not approach 
ours but they have cleverly concentrated on certain particular countries 
where they feel they can make the most impact. 

Soviet educational programs are helping to build up a reservoir 
of technicians equipped in the lore of foreign countries. They also 
bring to Moscow University and other Soviet and satellite institutions large 
numbers of native students for training, particularly in the scientific 
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fields. If the Soviet scientific educational program continues at its 
present pace, they will have a growing reserve of trained scientists 
for export. 

C* I trust that one of the results of this meeting may be to help 
us to find in the free world competent technicians willing to journey 
to the four corners of the earth to help build up the indigenous 
capa^j^ijte&'of; the new countries. In any study of our own human, 
resources* to meet the scientific challenge it is well to remember 

i 

that this casmiot be done solely on the drawing boards of our own 
scientific institutions. It will also have to be done in the steel mills 
of India, on the dams of the great rivers of Asia and Africa, and in 
the industrial plants of the newly freed countries. 

The contest for the minds and allegiance of millions of people 
is just beginning to be engaged. Yfe afford to neglect it. 

I have tried to sketch the nadniafe-bf the military, subversive 
and economic challenges of the USSR as we face them today. As one 
looks at the longer perspective, it is necessary to take into account 
the plans of Communist China to press forward on its own program of 
industrialization and militarization. 

We have the capacity to meet these present challenges. They 
are definite in nature, measurable in amount and have back of them 
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far less in the way of assets, human and material, than we and our 
allies can muster if we will. But this is not just one confrontation. 

The challenge may be one of considerable duration. 

The Soviet Union is still programming a rapid increase in 
its industrial production. It boasts that it will eventually close the 
gap between its own production and ours. If this program is even 
partially realized and also assuming some increase in the consumer's 
share of the total national production, the Soviet, if they are so minded, 
can year after year put ever increasing amounts into their military 
establishment and foreign economic programs. 

To the extent that the Sino-Soviet peoples are willing, with 
Spartan determination, or with unquestioning obedience to arbitrary 
authority.to follow such a policy, they can make the going harder and 
harder for us. Undoubtedly, no small segment of their future effort, 
as in thex^ ^®-pt, will go into science. 

A distinguished Indian editor who visited successively the 
USSR and the United States, put this question repeatedly to the 
people with whom he talked, "What is the purpose of your system, 
of your society?" As well can be imagined, he received a multiplicity 
of answers from Americans, but in one form or another, they had 
to do with the improvement of the lot of the individual, man and 
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woman. In the Soviet Union, he reports, he received one universal 
response from people of low and high degree, "The purpose of our 
system is the advancement of science." 

For many years I have felt that the greatest hope for the 
future in our relations with the Soviet Union lay in their advancement 
in education even though in the short run this has been largely harnessed 
to their milit^k|*'?nachine. 

Education, particularly in science, was essential to permit 
the Soviet effectively to compete in the power struggle in which it 
had engaged itself. It has accomplished this initial purpose. 

Great scientists are great thinkers and thought has no narrow 
military limitations. It would seem incredible if the horizons of 
Soviet scientists and educators do not become greatly widened over 
the .aSSfl their talents devoted more directly to meeting the needs 

of the Soviet people for a more satisfying form of life. 

It would be pleasant indeed if an enforceable international 
agreement could be reached that no more than say 5 or 10 per cent 
of the gross national product of a country could be diverted from 
the needs of the people to the production of armaments. As this is 
hardly practicable we must place our hopes that the future education 
in the Soviet Union will produce so many people who will demand this 
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result that no government could act otherwise. 

While we must be ready for those forms of sacrifice which 
are necessary to meet the challenge of the Soviet Union, we must 
also seize the opportunities offered to help their education build a 
new life for the Soviet people. 

Education may then be the key to the solution of problems 
which otherwise would seem insoluble. 

We have recently been celebrating the 150th anniversary of the 
birth of General Robert E. Lee. It is interesting to note a passage 
in the book by a German Major of the Royal Prussian Engineers who was In 
the United States as a military observer in the Civil War. He was com¬ 
menting on the- fact that Lee's philosophy in his role as commander was 
to get his forces to the right place at the right time, and then trust 
his division and brigade commanders to do the rest. As an instance of 
this he writes the following, "During the battle of Chancellorsville. 

May 3, 1863 , at the height of the combat, I stood beside the General 
under pretty heavy fire and an interesting episode of the battle was 
taking place before us. In spite of the great excitement in which the 
progress of the battle kept the great leader, he spoke to me, to my 
great astonishment, about the future education of the people." 

Robert E. Lee had the genius for getting at the basic truths. 
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moment In world history. The next half qpnjtny yPffl he 
fall of change and growth turf rising aspiration. 'We- 
can assume that China and India, which number about 
halt tho human race# will reach Industrial maturity by 
tho end of the century. And what hbont aU'ihose other 
scores Of millions in Asia, the Mrfdle East, Africa nnd 
I/atinAmerlca? * -V v -* , ‘' *.*• 

t This is one .<?£ the great watersheds of history. At 
the turn of the 21st Century it is certain that there 
.will be in those areas great; powerful nations, capable 
of applying to their resources all that modern science 
can afford- Our children and our- grandchildren will 
share the planet with the citizens i>£ these newer 
nations. . s . v • * . . > 

• TOat kind Of world will-that be? Will it be- dorai-. 
’jnated. by new and hitter conflicts, rooted In bitter memo¬ 
ries from a difficult colonial past, In memories of radal' 
discrimination, in memories of pdinful difficulty, faced 
alone during the awkward transition to modernization? 

• Or will it be a world held together by bonds of common 
humanity, by memories of shared adventure during tho 
period of transition, hy a common respect for the dig¬ 
nity, and stature of the individual human being, by 
■a common will to maintain a regime of international 
order on this-thiy planet? 

am deeply convinced that the outcome depends 
on what the governments and people of the' indostrial- 
izfecL world do now—over the next decade. - - - ' 

• The present'generation Jii the West bears a. heavy 

' and-dnescapable l, responsIbIlity for - the - kind of world ’ 
iff which their childrciy and. grandchildren will live. This 
is the ultimate stake—the-ultimate Interest— In .what 
we. can; so inadequately, foreign aid. 

* • * ’ _ "___ . ». »■ • «» -.1 K 41 


The Washington foreign aid conference was a bipartisan affair. Offere,. former President Truman (center), 
ione of the main speakers,,Is greeted-by (I to x) Sen. Wiley- (R-Wls.),Dcan Acheson, Senate Dcmocratlo 
I Leader Johnson and Senate GOP Leader Knowlahd. • * • : 


becausenf our surpluses, flnd.itimpracticable to accept, 

, .The total amount In. credits and grants extended, by 
the* Sino-Soviet bloc for economic development, and mill* 
fary aid to countries in the free 1 world cutslde.the bloc, 
over the last three years'amounts to- the equivalent of 
about $2,000,000,000.* - >« : . ' 

- - Over 95 per cent of thfr aid has been concentrated * 
on six' countries—Afghanistan, Egypt, Syria, India,-' 
Indonesia and Yugoslavia. In .these countries over the 
past two and a half years Soviet programs in aggregate 
have been, more than double, those of tho free world. 
Of course, many other countries have received Attrac¬ 
tive offers and many are todAy in the throes of deciding 
whether to seek aid from East-or.West. 

’ The Soviet programs have also included a large- 
scale-movement of technlcal personnel from the Com¬ 
munist bloc to the free world countries where aid is 
.extended.,' More than .2,000-bloc technicians*.are, no,\Y. 
active In nine of the newly -developing countries in 
which comparable;U, S, personnel number.le§s than. 
-1,000. Also large .numbers ,6l technicians are going 
frijm thtec countries-to Moscow,* Prague, and Peiping 
for thblr tralnlngr**'-*^ ^ — . 

We believe the Soviets can and will continue -their 
programs in free world countries at a scale a$ least as 
great as we now witness. .Both intra-bloc and external 
programs combined will require less than 1 per cent 
of their-gross national product. . The net economic cost 
over a period of years* will be eyen Jess than this be¬ 
cause from this program they y.ill receive some needed 
raw materials and consumer goods. _ # ^ .. • 

Guns and No Btriitar 

I mentioned the appeal of tho Soviet program, to 
the newly developing countries of the world. Many are 
too far away IronuMoscow to understand the meaning 
of Hungary, to analyze the dangers which communism 
spells for their newly found freedom. . t .’ r * 

They sec that Russia, which economically and todu?’ 
•frlally-was a backward country a couple of decades ago-, 
has in some manner mysterious to ffccfiv bccteme In o 
relatively short space of time the second greatest indus¬ 
trial and military power of the world. v Tfcisy do iwt 
realize that much of this has been achieved byi^oflikig 
from the industrial revolution of tho West; that films 
been developed at thc-expense of the standards 
of the peoples of Russia; that housing and 
ing and consumer goods have been pacriflccd 
Industry and weapons of War. • ? 1 | 


. *>.•' HtKfcllH Ip UliwUww*ntU without bombs.and-we are convinced that our cause 

it — / ■■-■-Our own grandsons, he recently predicted to an. 

*•«• ' • *? s -*., * y 1 t){Q{ Ainericart correspondent,'“will live under socialism In 

">' Ttie’subject assigned me'this.morning is \JJeJj^Wmcrica; too" , -' . * -V ' - 

Soviet economic and trade offensive: 9 X shall ' And, last October, he-explained that “wars are 
broaden .tfca term “Soviet” to 'Include 'what we ‘ not necessary lor the victory of socialism, capitalism*, 
dhen-xefer lo as the.Gorhmunist bloc/that'iSp.the- # 

Soviet Union, the European.satellites.and Com-' ^ ■ whfch L n ! ad ? 

muhist China.' Each-plays a role in the economic - are ; the-theories tliey openly preach to the 

ahd trade offensive of international communism. worH and they propose to'go tout Into tho world with 
/'It is hot always easy to get the facts regarding the - missionaries of trade and aid. to spread this: doctrine. 
Communist world. In the field of . their, trade and aid, v While-the Communist leaders have suppressed and 
howler, many of the basic facts are, .well known. " . liquidated more peoples of alien races, and views within 
, often people tend to Ignore the statements-of their area of control than any dictator or conqueror- 
' Whose credibility they may have reason to ques- of the past, they ally themselves abroad with nation- 
*fi6n>jSfariy'years ago, Hitler‘In v VMeIn-rKamprt' wrote - allstlfr-aspirations!* While they..‘deny .freedom. t6 ..their 

what he'proposed to do. "He,did it.Tlittie Attention was ‘-gatfiffjfejx fn Eastern Europe, they, attack, those hhun- 
'pald to.his book until after he had gone to war. . -.like'Britain, hfive Voluntarily glvcn'ircc- 

the'case of the Sov^t Union there*ha$ been an .3— ^ - , ' " —** 

extraordinary consls rfnpy_oyer^thisyoars, in basic policy, 
declarations and. the subsequent* acflojtr'bf'fJTe Com* ; 
munlst leadership. v -* 

' - The Statement Issued by the Soviet'Union'and their 
allies and. satellites In Moscow last November off the 
40th anniversary of the Bolshevik revolution might 
well have been written by Lenin. The declaration, of 
the recent Afro-Aslan Conference fn. Cairo was on all 
fours with the. program of tho Congress of the Peoples 
of the East which the Soviet held In Baku in 1920. Lenin 
himself predicted In 1923 that the outcome of the strug¬ 
gle would be determined by the population masses of 
Russia, India and’China. , „ - 

'Tactics change—the timetable Is altered as circum¬ 
stances demand. The overall objectives and strategy 
remain much the same.' '. * \ 

The evidence as we now see It indicates that the 
.USSR, In striving toward their objectives, do -not pro¬ 
pose to use their military power In a manner which 
Would Involve the grave risk of war.- They probably 




•still estimate that our power of retaliation could more 
than match their offense.- ' x . - *' 

x In any eVent they have now* alerted us to the dan- 
gers which lie in their growing, military .capabilities; . 
.they have shaken our complacency, and shown us that 
we could-not .always expect to be firstin all phases oT* 
. military endeavor. Neither the U. S. 'nor any other 

country has-any monopoly on brains. 

Their Sputniks and missiles have also taught us that 
^cannot afford to be second. la any important military 

.This particular conference is considering whether 
we can afford to be.second to the Soviet-ih supporting 
friends and allies and in our relations* with friends 
and allies and in our relations with the uncom¬ 
mitted newly developing countries of the world. 

In pressuring for a period of relaxation of tensions 
and coexistence it seems clear that the Soviets desire 
this for two purposes; first, to build their military 
and to develop the highly complicated modern 
v.^spons~baUistlc and nuclear—and second, to press 
in the area where they probably consider us. 
■■foSBffi ^tiincrable; the winning of the alleglanco and, 

: i 1the control of the uncommitted nations of 
m& Worid by trado and aid, and by subversion. 

They probably estimate that if they can induce us 
to* devote our resources almost exclusively to the 
military, field, they can the more easily break our 
economic and cultural ties with other nations and win 
them* over. . „ • 

-- This month .is the 10th’anniversary'of the take- 
bver of Czechoslovakia by communism. Not a shot was 
fired. It was not guided missiles but the so-called 
“guided democracy” which did the trick, - 

Prague-last July, Khrushchev < said, “We can fight 


They tend to feci that the American 
standards are too high, too distant, too hard for them 
to attain.-They are not overly impressed by the fact 
that last year we made about 60 automobiles to the 
Soviet’s one; or that there are wide disparities .between 
the Soviet and ourselves in- the standard oZ living. They, 
do hope that they can eventually aspire to something 
like the economic and industrial advancement-of the 
Soviet Union. When the missionaries of Soviet society 
appear with their offers, the temptation is great. If 
there are no clear-cut alternatives the reaction is often 
favorable.. 

To leave the field open to this type of penetration 
presents us with grave dangers. What, use is it If 
we and our allies concentrate solely on building bar¬ 
riers against some future military attack while the 
Soviet envoys of trade, aid and subversion get behind 
those barriers? * ' 

On this day, 10 years since the takeover of Czecho¬ 
slovakia, it Is appropriate that you should be consider¬ 
ing the countermeasures which, "will be most effective 
in meeting these threats to our national security. They 
most certainly tan be met with the resources which 
his country can command. 

■jr rr*x--r f" 
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By PAUL SANN, Executive Editor 


Ml ERICA M a troubled moment when -unem¬ 
ployment Is around the 4$S million mark, what do you 
suppose turns'up atop the list ol 'best-selling songs? 

- you guessed it: an item called "Get a Job." 

¥ ^ ^ 

CAN* SPRING BE FAB BEHIND? The Yanks 
signed Mr. Mantle for $70,000‘(Post); $72,000 (News & 
Trib), or $75,000 (Times, Telly- & Journal); 

* * * * % 

■ TV HIGHLIGHT—Dr. Alexander Sas-Jawprsky, a 
veterinarian bom in the Ukraine but domiciled" in 

AbbeviHe, La., knows so '^_~ sww-u -1 • 

much American.-history fa 
that" he took The $64,000 

Question lot 5128,000, , ■ 

Tho doctor could have 

hunf around and tapped tho - 

show for another 04 Biff 
Ones without any ex¬ 
traordinary effort bnt ha’s 
a married man. you know 
what happened: witcyruled 
he had been around Now 
York long: enough and told him to get the- hoB home. 
* * * 

DIANA DORS: “/ would Much rather la unhappy 
In luxury than in poverty." .... 

" ’ * * # »*' * *■ 

OUCH—The government revealed that consumer 
prices had readied an all-time high during January. 

•. . w ” * * . 

IS THIS GOOD? 'Mike Todd’discovered an equal— 
nay, an even better mtm—in Russia. A guy named 
Khrushchev, who’s in charge ot everything- over there. 

‘Sffa’s tho greatest showman of our times,? Mr. Todd 
said. “I couldn't even carry his hag.” 

* * 

BOUTICAL NOTE—Sen. Knowland said that if ho 
doesn’t run for President in ’60, he'll back Dick Nixon. 

ss . ' v ,«! nw' 

, THE- WILD WEST COAST—ftvo items of IntelU- 
gence flushed out of a single 
Hollywood columnv . ■- 

' gaferry Lewis made, oh, 

$7,000,000 last year, give or 
tako a dollar or two. 

Q Kim Novak's new flop 
has three'fireplaces. The one 
in the living room is purple. 

. The one in. tho bedroom is* 
suspended from the ceiling. 

Tho third ono * . . darn it, 
the column didn't even say 
where tho heck it was. . - 


Ah. - ^ 


THE KOYAIi FAMILY—Tlic British Pental Assit, 
made "Philip an honorary'dentist, whatever' that Is, 

• *#. - 4 1 f V/ljj 

ONE MAN'S ORDEAL 
—Have a hot flash from 
Dorothy Kflgallen: 

' 'Tf you think, the title of $ 
tho "Vic Damono magazine 
story, *How I Made a Mess v- ? 
of ^My life,' is pretty bad, 
consider what it was called ■ 
originally: TL "Was ^a 
Twerpl’” > ’ 

Please, Vic, say It isn't 
so. / - 

• » , . # 'S: 

THE WAR BETWEEN MEN & WOMEN—This came 
smoking off the Reuters wire on a quiet afternoon: 

“Bristol, England, Feb. 25-rA Judge" today rejected 
the story of iv nursing homo matron who claimed slio 
committed adultery with* a surgeon for over threo years_ 
- without cither of them .using tho other's first name.". 

It seemed a bit awkward to us, too. 

* > # * '* 

ONE FOR THE BLUENOSES—In Bangkok, the local 
strippers were'told, to quit taking so much off. 

‘ v * 

BIRTHDAY—John Foster Dulles, 70. 


SPACE DEPT. 


KamSsm gt&’l 


*._* *• . 

HUSH HUSH STUFF—Mrs. Margaret Kelly of the 
Philadelphia Kellys said Grace and Rainier had a name 
for the new baby, due soon, but it’s a state secret. 

’••am **“* ^ 

like 51oO,5«(^w'! , (ab ffiggStoiig pills during 1957. 

1 'ViV4 ’’i'l'W,''!.] ax . : : ’■ 
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1 Even WE FILTER-TIPS mys MB sick; * 



* Th'o_xadfo transmitter that went dead la our baby 
moon a couple-of weeks ago started sending'fresh sig¬ 
nals back downstairs one* fine day this week.. 
Spooky, isn’t it? 


..- FOR THE MAN WHO HAS EVERYTHING—You 
can now buy an 18-carat gbld lawn sprayer-dor $12,500. 

’ ’ 4 * *-- ■ y * % * A ^* * • J * 

BOBBY SHANTZ (the dandy little relief pitcher, 
sweating out sa7ary terms torth the Yankees): " They 
may be rich but they ain’t careless/* 

’ ’ ffi " , :j* . ** 

, FATHER & SON—Thl^ 

Is borrowed from an" Es- 
quire-article by John.UoyE 
Wffe^ ^rgrchltectr * * 

as a 'great ; 

man’&' fWk started early In 
my 0c, example, wh en 

I was ybtsng:my father was 
so terribly busy establish-' 
ing himself ns Tho Archi¬ 
tect ot The Ages that he 
often forgot his children’s 

nameS - W i TRASK liOTD WRIGHT 

, , * Hue ' 

THE POOR SPORT—Wo flushed this ono out of a 
society column In a morning rag: ^ 

- “A bfg hassle started in Palm Beach, the other night 
when one married man came up to a second married 
man and said belligerently: 'Who was that lady I saw 
"you with last night?' Thejsecond man sneered: 'That 
was no lady, that was your wife.' Friends literally had 
to pull them apart Now they're talking law suits .. J’* 
In Our Set, tho men don’t take offense so easily . 

* . _ * * * 

THE COLUMNISTS—Lee Mortimer '(Mirror), W. 
WInchell’s stand-in, ran this squib Tuesday: 

"Mystery mama Eva Bar- 
tok and Kurt Jurgens, a now flu > 

London Item. (Ho’s her ex- 

But • back ‘further Jn ' 

the same edition Shellah t 
Graham had it another way: fc 4 , r .\ 

"Curt Jurgens and Clalro 
Bloom caught up with each 

other la London, and. here’s - 

a quote—reportedly from ^ 1 

Miss Bloom: 'Maybo I will 
marry lilnr.'” tmn 

The spelling, not the conflict of female interest, is 
what worried us* Is If Kurt or Curt? 

.FOR THE WOMAN WHO HAS EVERYTHING— 
Schiaparelli slapped together a pair of glasses In a 
platinum frame garnished with diamonds. Tho price Is 
$10,000. Xenscs extra, presumably. 


. / SHOP TALK . 

This is a foolnofo to the lively munTcIpal scandal" 
that brolce~ In Manhattan this week., ; :'[• 

When Buildings Inspector-Bernard Malone war aryw 
rested on perjury and contempt chargos growing out of** 
this newspaper’s revelations 'aoout the rackets in the de-V 
partment, District Attorney Hogan Issued this statement 
”1 want to express my op* 
predation to Tho Post tor 
giving us the information 
which led to the Grand Jury-es*, 

. investigation and to this in- jfej Mfi\V rofK POS l 
diriment and to thank them .r~_— '£r+. 

for their continuing cooper- ^ 

«Kon." . - The Buildings Dent. Scandal 

Going further, Mr. Hogan C 

told-a press conference that * BBlS&tiBffi'F 
his men were able to dig put ^SSBaSBa B MiT S 
the mess becauso reporter 

Bill Haddad and his editors _"_- S 

around here had held certain 

ticklish facts out of the paper S^fSwvBn 

to keep the track clear for . V; 

iho So n wti 9 h f appcnod? Kogan: Post S lories Sparked Proia 

The other gazettes in tho town all carried ThbJ 
breaking story but. not onb of thorn found room (it only*, 
needed a line or two) to toll their readers that the DA.** 

. had credited Tho Port \tftb the break. * .' ; , 

• 1 r Let the truth be told:‘.Our little’Hand of angols has r , 

slooghed off somo ofrtho compotitionV beats, too. But^.' 
isn't it silly? Why don’t we'all Take a;bow for-a noble: t 
profossiotf>^her> a piece of enterprise pays off?. * * .» 

BRINGING UF BABY— ^ 

Let’s listen to James Ma- Ep¬ 
son's wife, Pamela: 

"Out son Poopsle, 2, 
leads a baby's.life but he 
Is mad about cJgarcts. I 
thought, if you let them do F; 
what they want to do, they 
won’t want to do it W'e 
^ light tho clgnrct Poopsle 
y holds It and blows out He ^ 

. doesn’t Inhale , * *• 

4 ¥ r ^ \ 

ELIZABETH TAYLOR: “Ryssia fascinated me.. IPs - 
like a Grade B mgtion picture 

4 *• « v 

BRITAIN '58—This! London husband took pieces Of' 
the TV set; to work with "him so that his bride wouldn't 
languish' before the little screen 'all day. * 

Tho courts called It grounds for divorce. > 

. 4 \ .* * t * * 

AH, FAME! The new Japanese Who’s Who omits j 
tho name of Douglas MacArthur: ' , '• 

4 ' 

HOME, SWEET HOME—We were minding our own-i 
business, see? We wefe dawdling over the. lilting prose 
pain of Dylan Thomas’ wld- 
owccL.Caitlin and listening 
to ^bme fine piano on f£ ' 

WPAT. Suddenly, this worn- i 
an burst into the cham¬ 
ber and spoke as follows: ; 

"Have you always been 
true to me. Bones?” 

"Every day,” wo said, 
hoping sho would^o away. 

“X know that,” the wom¬ 
an snapped. "What about 
thp nights?” 

How can a man fight against such heavy odds? 
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25 FEB 1958tfr. Clayton— 

j Tele. Room— 

J.ne Honorable J. Edgar Hoover * Mr. Holloman 

Director j MisVGan/ly-£ 

Federal Bureau of Investigation 

Washington 25, D. C. \ £? . J$ E± 

Dear Edgar: 

Your publisher has sent me an advance copy 
of your book. Masters of Deceit , which I have 
read with great interest. 

tn . ? that unquestionably Masters of 

geceit will 40 a vast amount of good in our fight 
against Co m mu ni sm in the United States. Your ^ 
exposure of communist history, tactics, hidden 
.^airns, and areal purposes will act as a warning 

+^ + D S/ it i Zen , Caii ±Saore ** ** feels the slightest /I 

Mjmel£ ^th the Communist Party U 
or any of its fronts. It should give an equally * 6 

strong incentive leading those Americans nowdaught 
in the communist net to extricate themselves from it.^/> 

Conffrn+1 . {$-136 REC- 56 4ar £ 33.3 % 7 

Congratulations on this excell^rrtcS^EHbuHon ^ * 
to anti-ocoMuaiot literature. I6 MAR 19 ' / 
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[■.X'XlCoC A*clVS •_ • ' - ... -• u By George E. SpkolsliyI 

}'. j ' v . • . ;. -* • ‘L. ’*/ • ^ ' '• V»‘ ’ ’ ‘‘ I 

Sovie^CoTtsistency t J%| ’ | ' : 

. Allen Dulle s^ director, of J, From this correspondence, ; cash. Toward the conversion 

• Central Intelligence,, occar lone discovers, how continuous 'of the indigenous economic 
, Sl ??^i l3 c aelxvers, an address* (the. Russian policy is. Friend- and social system to Russian- 

| which generally goes by. uii- %hip or. enmity are all one;' style communism, $900 mil-. 

^ n.atic ed.fqr they' are manifestations of lion went fo Poland, $650 mil- 

• some- * reason the same policy and to me, U'bn to Rast Germany. $45(1 

or other, but f/|SpRp&S| at any rate; It is clear that million to Red China. Iii a 

mch e on-.; ij&pggy m Khrushchev,:, like-Stalin' be- word, Soviet Russia isthrOw- 
; -ft 1 ?? -essential f for-'him and. Lenin .‘before ing money around as though 

5 ■u th. thati,Stalin, regards the economic H'-tyry Hopkins were k' 
L° 5 1 i. t toanake|®J»|i war as.-of equal importarice^charge. That money is taken 
! a - prof Q'und with the' military • war^and out of the standard of‘living-’ 

Umpressi°h;. on .^^toijffe| ; $hat’success is more likely in of the Russian people. It does- 
; Americans.'In gggO&^ngH the economic field.. Oh this nofc'matter whether ; an; ecfitei 
on e of th e iy^,!|T@| subject; ?“Ues says:' • . V : omy is capitalistic or gOoiab 
stoeccliesw-' lie KiBBallffcBg - They j probably estimate istic, governments cafi felly: 

pat if they can -induce us receive the bulk of their 

! ;■ Xn thejcase- , Sokolsky ; '. to devote* ojar resources al-. revenue from the earnings of* 
pf the Soviet Uiiioh.there has v-most "exclusively to; the mili- their' people.. ;■ v - ’ ;.■» 

been, bn extraordinary cpu- tary field, they can the njdfe " , t. i 

sistency over ther'years in. easily break, our economic WHILE.'IT is true that all 
basic, policy-declarations’and .and cultural - rfbs with nthor • this is a -drain on Russia’s 


i the ^Soviet Union ai 
(.allies - and! .satellites, i 
•VcOw'ldst'. November 

i^'Aru-ti _ -a"- 


have bdeh-(Written. 6y 'KSfim, x * n0 , budgetary *llmita; isfic econotny of Russia seems 
The declaration 0f;the recent, ,restric->to be miraculous,. although' 

Aird'^Asiah cohferenfie - hr ttontoL.as^Allen - Dulles says. .'its< ba?is is more than. a. cen- 


F. in IfiSfe 'lLehih' himself. pfe-. 

• dieted 'in 1923 ' that the > Out- 
. cdme;.; of-' jthe*';^trttgple Would, 
i be determinedvby.the-bopula- 


n • 'v '-l i 1- ■nw meory; ,practice,, it 

— s < rSu° n ^ sia and, 'Yugo- imearis'that they db the best 

■’ .hpUdctlon; of :llhvla. These '-arei countries iwith our development • that 

; letters, and-other documents,.;-that are also being aided by *thev can "• • • 

•H^ te 'l» St ^ tPS ' ‘• T K-S re - ■ 'Copyright,-1958, King- Features 

; .t\s 7 een tne-rcnairpian; of*, the - the' 'honest/'uiicompiitted^ria 4 ^ * *.’* “/•*. syndicate, inc,i av iiM ^ 
'.Coiucil;. of Ministers •bf-; the . tion's. “honest” in- the ..sense"; '• i 

I fJSSR_ and ^he Presidents, of that they, will takd.-from both *' 

\ erb; -United States and *.the,-, sides: Offer? are also" being 
ijPnme .Ministersof Great’" made to. many ,other coUn- , . 

i Britain-during th*? Great Par-' trigs! It is now, kiiowh'-that * ‘ 

5 .tnottt- .War of 1941-1945.” • The | Soviet Russia- Is; pursuing,its tr 
; volumes were •published''inJaid'prograin.ihrCentral and t* / 

MP SC , 0 ^. ..1957. .Altogether|South Vlnerica. f ? ~ •> / 

.J290 .letters’were exchanged ‘.Soviet Aussla Is required tb 1 viVK - / > ( r * 

be t \TC e n. .Rdpsevelt i arid ' Sta-‘. provideTaia:tb other ddmmu; - -ati 3ftJ T m " 

,lin..The 291st letter is Stalin’s nist countries. Red China-has ^ Ills JvNOT RECORDED 
i'; 0 - evident Truman, express;’ received-about'$2 billion over 117 fiDD 1 fi tquA 

| ing Stalin*s. .l-egret that Mr. ra; decade as. mhitarv. credits Ai/ Al 101953 

Xuuj . Jam, mialhafd wdre .ahd£^g trnnit| 
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Wash. Post and'-J 
Times Herald 

Wash. News _ 

Wash. Star_ 

N. Y. Herald _ 

Tribune 

N. Y. Journal-_ 

American 

N. Y. Mirror_ 

N. Y. Daily News 

N. Y. Times- 

Daily Worker- 

The Worker'- 

New Leader- 
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OFFICE OF 01RECTOR 
FEDERAL BUREAU OF INVESTIGATION 
UNITED STATES DEPARTMENT OF JUSTICE 

11:20AM April 29, 1958 


[ 


-,in the office of Mr. 

Allen Dulles, Director of the 
Central Intelligence Agency, 
telephoned to extend an invitation 
to the Director to attend a d f^npr 
gdven by Mr: Dulles on May 12, 
1958, a t 8:00PM in honor of 

T>_1 


Mr. Tolson_ 

Mr. Boardman. 
Mr. Belmont_ 

Mr. Mohr_ 

Mr. Nease_ 

Mr. Parsons _ 

Mr. Rosen_ 

Mr. Tamm_ 

Mr. Trotter_ 

Mr. Jones_ 

Mr. Clayton_ 

Tele. Room _ 
Mr. Hoi 1oman 
Miss Holmes. 
Miss Gandy _ 


of the French 


- ~ " w *U AiV/UV/4 

(General Paul R. Grossin, Director 
External Intelligence Service. 

jThe dinner will be held at the Alibi Club . 1806 I 
I Street, N. W. and will be black tie. 


tt - Jasked to be called and advised whether 

USD^lSr could attend. She can be reached on 
Code 143, extension 601. 

It is noted that the Director is scheduled to meet 

r Gr0SS ™± nd his adm inistrative assistant, 
on May 13th at 10:00AM. 


jwd 




VoN 


/ 


.JU'" 


OFFICE OF DIRECTOR 
FEDERAL BUREAU OF INVESTIGATION 
UNITED STATES DEPARTMENT OF JUSTICE 


/ 


Mr. Tolsen 


April 30, 1958 


I called 1 Ijjj jjhg office of Mr * Tarnm 7 

AlleifthiUes/ pirecior of the Mr.’ jpnef 

Central InteUigence Agency, and Mr. ciaytc 

expressed your appreciation for the Tele, rioar 
^ind invitation to attend a dinner Mr i on 
given by Mr. Dulles on May 12, at Miss Holme 

8:00 P- m > t in honor of General Paul iP 5 Gandy 
/fGrossin. a , v ' —-" 


Mr. Belmont. 

Mr. Mohr_! 

Mr. Nease 
Mr. Parsons. 

Mr. Rosen_ 

Mr. Tamm_I_ 

Mr. Trotter- 

Mr. Jones_ 

Mr. (Dayton _ 
Tele, PoomAC 
Mr —-Upl 1 oman, 
Miss Holmes — 




—————— | v- 

-r— -_J was advised that you regretted very i 

that a prior commitment would preclude vour/n 

a f ep ^ e - , 4- ® 


stated Mr. Dulles would be advised of 


declination. 

/I * 

a v'l 

1 ^Telephone Room 

H — 

FCH:rm - 

(3) " * 
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STANDARD FORM NO. 64 


Office ‘NLewffihndum • united states government 


$ 


iXsUBJECT: 


Mr. A. H. Belmont 


Mr. R. R. Roach / 

(E> ft-' 

ALLEN DULLES 
DIRECTOR 

CENTRAL INTELLIGENCE AGENCY 


date:M ay 23 3 1958 


On May 22 3 1958 3 James Angle-ton 3 Central 
Intelligence Agency (CIA) 3 advised Agent Rapich that 
according to all reports received 3 Dulles' performance 
before the Senate committee last week in connection with 
the anti-Nixon riots in South America went off very well. 
According to Angleton } Dulles was in the position to show 
that CIA had developed plenty of advance information 
indicating there would be troubles during Nixon's trip. ,j 

Later the Liaison Agent met Frank Vfisner of fa 
CIA and Wisner commented that his "boss" had done a good 
job before the Senate committee. Ee commented "this is 
one time when we can produce the facts." 


Tolson^2_ 

Mo^_ 

Parsons_ 

Rosen_ 

Tamm_ 

Trotter_ 

Nease_ 

Tele. Room 

Hollpman _ 

Gqn3y J_ 


ttL 




ACTION: 


r, ~ all informa ri» contained 

r NoneFor your information. HEREIN IS UNCLASSIFIED • . 

t- 5 DATE^/fe _ BY4MM//WW 



sjp-.bjt&r 
( 6 ) * 


1 - Mr. Nease 
1 - Mr. Belmont 
1 -Mr. Branigan 
1 - Liaison Section 
1 - Mr. Rapich 
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STANDARD FORM O. 64 




♦ 

ATE; 


Office ^NliMQWtindum • united states government 


TO 


Belmont ( 


s . jj 0O c 

iJi • j.' 1 ! 11 ,.,y'J jjV 

Ij.yj ji', : 

sv *^\H:;0jlen-i)ulles. 

'Ii‘ li.V'X li ,g^/vtnrmr% tt t rirmm 



DATE: August 11, 1958 


Tolson 


Boardman 
Belmont 
Mohr _ 


I — **.*-» w;«r.%r^: - t 1*1 rf. 1 - 4 s .‘ 

Central intelligence . j&Nnw 



Nease 


/ 


P arsons 

Rosen _ 

Tamm _ 


Trotter . 
Clayton 


Dulles customarily takes a vacation in August. 

In past years he has traveled to Europe. The Liaison 
Agent has been informed that Dulles will not take any leave 
until the end of the month and he will then give considera~ 
tion to making a trip, possibly to Europe. 


Tele. Room _ y 

Homan 
f Gcmdy 



ACTION: 


None. For your information. 
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1 - Mr. Belmont 
1 - Liaison Section 
1 - Mr. Papich 
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p-'"ByT^ItEVy^TIJEtY^ ~ 

\ s^Apps-Howard Newspapers, 

f WASHINGTON, June-4.- -In', 
jjtijjs. era of the' underpk yed! 
jrqj^' -the’ Understated''premise, 
'it' is not' surprising to find 
(that America’s boss v spy looks-; 
•more-, Tike a Yale professor 
‘than’ a, secret .wholesaler in 
idoaks arid daggfersi.;// 

I .The.- .name Vis 'Allen Welsh 
ipulfesV a big, broad-shouldered 
fmari. with tousled whfte Hair, 
a high forehead and an .ample 
(gray mustache.' % ,v ?;• '• 
!• .His title is pirectormf-Oen- 
ftral-' Intelligence, and 1 ’He . sits 
jVor strides—these days, in aj 
^birch-paneled office Jrt' one of’ 
;a' duster of nondescript, build¬ 
ings; occupied by the'(Central 
(Intelligence Agency iri a grimy 
'warehouse - ' district of; Wash¬ 
ington's; Foggy' Bottom.'; 
f, PijmeBed iargefc 
j Moscow tmdoubtedly would 
pay, a. fat fee- for.the head' of 
this* amiable 55-year-old. oner 
fimfe- schoolteacher." After?, all, 
r’he did his first spying for the 
(United' -States? iri World War 
,1 and since has been readily 
•available-.when, a delicate job 
(needed doirig. .-. : ? . ;.-' U 
U. fejut he tells visitors .hAjias 
merer even, been.' shot at^jpnd 
ilfi surd.no one-has ..ever 
•to! kidnap me,” His booi 
;ha l-fellow laugh' makes | 
•thought ridiculous., • 



(", It .’ls" AUerifD'd’ 

ithfough his top--s 


tolflrid out ever;; - ?! 
aro’ut the unairiKar£Cvd P 
’cite of the world’s .nations aj)d 
ipass it- On, evaluated,- to the! 
White. House for use in shap-i 
;ing our own -foreign policy! 
1 Thus for soriie jnonths before 
j the de'^Gaulle -crisis in PranceJ 
;Alien- Dulled was. preparing 
• Presiderit? Eisenhowep ?fo'r. thej 
likelihood 'of:(a;coup by. tiie 1 
'wartime' resistaricefleader. At : . j 
!*, Mr. Dulles dries riot see Gen, 
de Gaulle as a would-be-RLtler 
Rafter all;. He got out before;” 
[He disagrees, with' many, ex¬ 
perts about • Gen. de Gaulle’s 
^character—'"he ’ is • not a map 5 , 
(drunk with .power? for power's 





.sake:”: 

FooH-PcoHs. Critics;. ' 

^ '.Gesturing- withva-;'c6rricrib 
[pipe; Mr? Dulles- .pooh-poohs 
ferities who • bfame' lack'-'rif'firi? 

; teliigerice for the insults 'suf¬ 
fered "by Vice President Rich- 
jard 'M. - Nixon- oiv-his recent 
.trip to. South .America.? CIA 
?had good dnfonriation on anti; 
AmerlrianiSm south of the bor- 
ider, he told a .recent visitor, 
[‘‘buf.you can’t predict when-aj 
imiji)A’(ddig6>befSdd^?5^ji^’ 
ItdjT-takev’ srime^ cHance^f- fyi 
‘can’t cancel; a. trip like that 
rexdept : for (extraordinary 
rsonk—you ican't- jet; people 
blac kmail you.” • . : -'■ • 


i ■ *• 
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STANDARD FORM NO. 64 


Office Memorandum • united states government 


SUBJECT: 


r 


Mr... A 


Mr**' 


date : No vembe r 4 9 1958 



Mr. R. R. Roac 


ALLEN ^DULLES 
DIRECTOR 

.CENTRAL INTELLIGENCE AGENCY 



Tolson _ 

Boardman _ 

Belmont _ 

Mohr f 1 f 

Parsc/hs?_ 

Rosen\_ 

TamLd 

Trotter _ 

Clayton _ 

Tele. Room 

Holloman _ 

Gandy / 


. Ton nay be interested in the following information 

relating to Dulles' personal life. This data was obtained 
on a strictly confid ential basis bu the Liaison Anent.. _ 


Dulles' wife underwent a serious operation this 
last summer and she reportedly is in very poor health at 
tlie present time. 


b6 

b7C 









Office Memorandum 

/ > 


T-l-yn j-% 



TO 


FROM 


Mr. A. E. Belmoki 


~D ST^ES GOVERNMENT 


ts*' 


date: October 31, 1958 


T olson 


Subject: 


Clayton 
Tele. Room 
Hoi Ion 
—Gandf 


Mr* R . R m Roach 

i' 

\ ' 

CENTRAL INTELLIGENCE AGENCY (CIA) ' w) 

You may be interested, in the following informa¬ 
tion developed by the Liaison Agent which touches upon 
via organisation and personnel. 

A few weeks ago. General Cabell received his fourth 

IhVi- 4 7 7 ° ^n 71 ^ 0-2 * The Liaison A 9 ent has been reliably informed 
Allen Pulle m s : ^pushed this move very strongly in order to 

ring more prestige to "the intelligence community." Dulles 
„/ e n 9e i ly . t ° lc l* he Resident that it would add to the prestige 
Sfirini 1 diligence if CIA had a very high ranking military 
ojficial. Dulles reportedly suggested that if Cabell were 
raised to a higher rank, intelligence interests would be best 

SC7*CCd • i /Jv 1 1* .*,■ i 1 ^ 




1 f*V-' f i* •: ■ ► 1 , ■ . * 

h \i mm&* 


Now that Cabell has 
allegedly is ready to make 


Dulles 

•Kottonal Securely 

rri 1 the <♦'*?»“ oL'"r/.« 'office of Director, 

cl Wt t0 Ocbinet ran-.. Tt , not Known 
exactly howft^Mes wtmm his responsibility . inscribed but 
his motive is to bring more prestige am str-n^th to the office 
which he now holds. • 


ACTION: 


None. For your information. 


1 ;<-/?' 


SJJP:bjt , 

(5) 

1 ~ Mr. Belmont 
| Mr. Kuhrtz 
Liaison Section 
SHI Mr. Papi ch 
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3\J ■ 


t 1958' 




12 NOV 5 1958 


Kl v , 
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U if, i w 
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no deletions per OGA 9/7/10 
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DECLASSIFICATION AUTHORITY DERIVED FROM: 
FBI AUTOMATIC DECLASSIFICATION GUIDE 
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TO 


MR. A. H. BELMONT 


date: Novev$3&W5, 1958 


FROM 




conw^ntial 



MR. R. R. ROACZ 

ALLEN DULLES 
DIRECTOR 

CENTRAL INTELLIGENCE AGENCY (CIA) 


^•^Toison 
/ Rp or dm cm 

Selmon 
Mohr 
Neas( 


1 / 


/Mo: 

Ne 


b6 

b7C 


P arsons 

Rosen 

Tamm 



Trotter , 
Clayton 


Tele. RoomV_Z 
Holl 




While discmsing other official business with Agent' Papic 
- on November 5, 1958,, Mien Dulles brought up the following matterss 
U 1 I: ‘ & C. Sul! 

^ | 1. Dulles mad? reference to the recent "Nation" article 

ZZwhich attacked the Bureau. He stated that many years ago 


^ v he made up his mind that he would not read the magazine 
'A'Sg&ecause he did not approve of the political line and had 

'X \-1 ■.* J. J. 1 St P „ -n. nP 4-T->n nn»+ni )ni+n no Tf o o +.n +.0 W +.hn+. 


^0 


3S 


’ifcv individual involved in a plan to attack the Bureau, he would 
/ytj&Z 0 be most willing to give full cooperation. 


subordinates suggested that it might be worthwhile to do so. 
Dulles stated that he read the article and that was shocked 
at , the extremes to which the writer had gone in s- tr iking at 
the Bureau. He referred to the material as "trash" and stated 
that he wanted the Liaison Agent to pass a message to the 
Director to the effect that if CIA's assistance was needed 
in c running down any leads concerning any organisation or 



willing 


9 


full cooper 


. \ 

\ \ 


1 u 

He stated^ %s|n! 




> ,: 2. Dulles made brief reference to Gyrus Eaton. 
that several years'ago he had personal dealings with Eaton 
when he was,practicing law. He described Eaton as having,?been 
"very sharp," but he is of the firm opinion that Eatonjs* 
now "batty." * • « • 




fi 


® ^ _ 


■H (J ^ . 

is a 9 '$') 

to a © pj' 

A § 

h x a v. 

tR W Q ^1 



y ^4, ,*t 1 

/ f v 1 j V • 

3. Dulles stated that he had been invited by^ Gordof^p-ray ^, gggf 
to sit in'dn a Cabinet meeting scheduled for November 6^ 1958, 
at which the Director was to speak. Dulles stated he '■wap- 
looking forward with great interest to hearing the Director. 


4. Dulles made Reference to pending action concerning 



the i mplem entation 0 f ffiat ion aJ~J3.epurdt'U—Counci l I nt ell i gence u t)} g 
Directive nN&CID) No. 5. which deals with U. S. espionage 'and- - 
c 0 unterihtei& g'(iK$ e_a ctiv itv abroa d. DuTlTs^stated that ' 


Yfwds 


his ^understanding that the Bureau was opposed to some of the 


4 9 language in the proposed implementing procedures. He asked the 



1 - Mr. M. W. Kuhrts 
1 - Liaison Section 
1 - Mr. Papich 
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Memo Roach to Belmont 
RE: ALLEN DULLES 
DIRECTOR 

CENTRAL INTELLIGENCE AGENCY 



proposed implementing procedures carry language which indicates 
that CIA would virtually control our Legal Attache operations 
abroad. It was pointed out that the. language reflects that 
CIA possibly could examine or even inspect our Legal Attache 
system. Papich advised that the Bureau could never ^f^rove 
any language which would give 3uch an interpretation end if 
iCIA did not have such intentions it would appear thW&m 
I modification of thf Mnguage proposed would be in order . The 
Liaison Agent empUtl&M?ed that the Bureau would not support 
any directive which would grant any other agency control of 
our activities . Dulles was taken back by the comments stdtigg 
that he never realised that such an interpretation could be 
given to the proposed language and he emphasised that he had 
no intention to establish control over any of our Legal 
i Attaches. He expressed the opinion that £. language could be 
introduced which would be satisfactory to the Bureau. Dulles 
v also introduced the matter of coordination which allegedly is the 
main objective of the proposed implementing procedures . Dulles 



was told that the Bureau regularly is furnishing information 
to CIA abroad and at headquarters level concerning matters 
which relate to counterintelligence operations abroad. 


Liaison is closely following this matter and will keep you advised 
of developments. ^ 


ACTION: 


None . For your information. 



CONP^^mi; 
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Office > Memorandum • united stHes government 



TO 


MR. TOLSON 


FROM : G. A. 


SUBJECT: 



date: January 27, 1959 

>*^Jo | son . 
£ _ ^ ^aelmon& 

Mo 


Mohr_ 

Nease _ 

Parsons . 

Rosen _ 

Tamm_ 

Trotte^ 

W.C.ddff^an . 


v/ I Jl zihanc 
pamphlet ? ^jlow Mello n Got Ri ch 
was published in 1933. _[cal 


b6 

h7r " e i e r^ 00 ' m — 

U / lollopoan_ 

Gandy ^ 


TD.Csj 

lhanded to me this, morning the attached d& rWf*Q® 
w ich," by Harve yrb.VConnor. This pamphler * 

Jcalled attention to the marked portion of the 
first paragraph on page 13 wherein it is stated that, ♦ Allen WrbDulles . another 
!former State Department official, joined Loomis in the fight for the Mellon- 
i Morgan concession. " He thought that due to the age of this pamphlet we may 
1 not haye seen it or that this statement may never have come to the attention of 
AUenDulles. 

-—-—-—» b6 



_I also called attention to the last paragraph on page 23 

I which he feels is a stronger statement concerning capitalism than has be$ 
generally attributed to O 1 Connor. 

RE COMME NDATION: 

» c. 

• .» 

That this matter be referred to the Domestic Intelligence Division 
for its consideration in the event the attached pamphlet has rot previously come 
to our attention. A «., T *iMrn 

=■- • AtL INFORMATION CONTAINED 
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publisher’s note 


This pamphlet, prepared under the direction of Labor Re¬ 
search Association, is one of a series publkMd $y Interna¬ 
tional Pamphlets, 799 Broadway, New Yaffe, from whom 
additional copies *m$ b& ok$ai?ied at five cents each. Special 
.rates on qmntity 
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'HUMilll •■Qiwtiir-■ I by Anna Louise Strong . sot. 
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CHEMICAL warfare, by Donald Cameron . sot 

%OR»i» wAces, by Grace Burnham . sot 

the struggle of the marine workers, by N. Sparks . .sot 
speeding UP the workers, by James i ■ . ... sot 

SIKKES eoLOfliES, by Harry Gannes . • ... 10# 


the heritage of GENE debs, by Alexander Trachtenberg . . sot 

social insurance, by Grace Burnham . sot 

the paris commune—a story in pictures, by Wm. Siegel . sot 

youth in industry, by Grace Hutchins . sot 

the history of may day, by Alexander Trachtenberg . . . sot 
the church and the workers, by Bennett Stevens . . . sot 

profits and wages, by Anna Rochester . . ’. sot 

spying on workers, by Robert W. Dunn . sot 

the American negro, by James S. Allen . sot 

war in china, by Ray Stewart . sot 

soviet china, by M. James and R. Doonping . sot 

the yellow dog contract, by EUiot E. Cohen . ... it 

the injunction menace, by Charlotte Todes . it 

the American farmer, by George Anstrom . sot 

the end of the ford myth, by Robert L. Cruden ... it 
lynching, by Harry Haywood and Milton Howard ... it 
can you hear their voices ? by Whittaker Chambers . . . sot 

women who work, by Grace Hutchins . sot 

to American intellectuals, by Maxim Gorky .... sot 

negro liberation, by James S. Allen . sot 

wall street, by Anna Rochester . it 

the bonus march, by Felix Morrow . sot 

on the cecain gang, by John L. Spivak . it 

children under capitalism, by Grace Hutchins . ... it 

dangerous jobs, by Grace Burnham . it 

BANANAS—THE FRUIT EMPIRE OF WALL STREET, by Luis 

Montes, illustrated by Wm. Siegel . :. it 

how Mellon got rich, by Harvey O’Connor . it 
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HOW MELLON GOT RICH 

By Harvey O’Connor 

t 

The Mellon Fortune 

\ 

Towering among the financial giants is the Mellon family with 
its billion-dollar hoard, probably the largest in America. The 
Pittsburgh titans of finance capital, are directly interested in cor¬ 
porations with assets of $10,500,000,000. 

Although he is usually described as king of aluminum, Andrew 
Mellon, former Secretary of the Treasury, raked in his billion from 
an amazing variety of industries. In this the Mellons differ from 
the Fords and their auto fortune, the duPonts and their chemical 
millions, the'Rockefellers and their oil empire. For the Mellons 
draw tribute from real estate, banking, steel, railway equipment, 
oil, coal and its myriad by-products, aluminum, utilities. Workers 
in almost every industry you can name are being exploited to 
enhance the financial power of the Mellons. 

Count off the major enterprises of Mellon and you will include 
most of the basic industries. His hundred Pittsburgh Coal Co. and 
Koppers Coal Co. mines stretch all the way from western Penn¬ 
sylvania through feudal West Virginia into Kentucky. He prob¬ 
ably draws more interest and dividends from the labor of steel 
workers than, any other person in America. His family has 
important interests in Pittsburgh Steel, Crucible Steel, and Beth¬ 
lehem Steel and a sizeable block in U. S. Steel. 

Coke links coal and steel. It is the pure fuel left when gases 
have been driven out of coal, and it is used to smelt iron ore. 
Through his Koppers Co., Mellon is the most important commercial 
coke producer in the United States and Canada. The by-products 
derived from coal constitute the base for explosives and all war 
gases. The Mellons hold key positions in the war industries 
through steel, coal, and by-products of coal gas and petroleum. 
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Bethlehem Steel cashes in handsomely by the s^le pPafjh?r 4 pJate 
for battleships built in Bethlehem’s own yards. ' x , ■ • 

The Mellons "sell the gas from their Kopperg £o' 

domestic consumers in scores of cities. They hti^e-beAuri| fnafrft. 
owners of so-called public utility systems. Gigantic holdii.@*os>rri-. . 
panies in which they have an interest include Eastern Gqs^& Fuel 
Associates in Boston, Plymouth and New Havens; United Light 
and Power, which sells gas and electricity in a thcfusaftd coirfmtini-* 
ties; U. S. Electric Power Corp., and others. They are big 
stockholders in the Philadelphia Co., the monopoly which controls 
all the gas, electricity and street car services in their home city, 
Pittsburgh. Their Brooklyn Union and Brooklyn Borough Gas 
companies “soak the poor” in Brooklyn. They make a minimum 
charge of $i a month, although most working class families actually 
never consume a dollar’s worth of gas in any month. 

Most famous of all Mellon’s corporations is Aluminum Company 
of America, which, through its control of raw materials and 
patents, holds a ioo per cent monopoly on the manufacture of 
this extremely useful light-weight metal. Aluminum is one-third 
the weight of steel and just as strong when properly alloyed. 
Aluminum Co. of America, ever since its organization way back 
in the 8o’s, has enjoyed the express protection of the United States 
government through patents, tariffs and failure of government de¬ 
partments to prosecute it under the anti-trust law. Its tremendous 
profits have exceeded $20,000,000 in one year. The sweatshop 
inquiry in Pennsylvania in 1933 found that Aluminum was firing 
men, earning $4 and $5 a day, from some departments, and hiring 
women to do their work aPF^^ts an hour. 

Biggest of all Mellon W;<; ;< ’ : : -ies is Gulf Oil Corp. with gross 
assets of $743,000,000, anPlSfeding those of the Ford Motor Co., 
whose owner has been considered the second richest man in the 
country. Gulf, like Aluminum, also profits from monopoly for it 
has quiet price-fixing agrej^fi^fc with Standard Oil and other big 
oil companies. Uptgi 

The full list of MeUon%®|£abies fills many pages. They are 
heavy stockholders in the Pullman sleeping car monopoly, Pitts¬ 
burgh Plate Glass, American Tar Products, and National Lumber 
& Creosoting. 
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The Melhpns are the perfect example of the fusion of industrial 
and finance capital. Th'eir $250,000,000 Union Trust Co. in 
Pittsburgh has the highest cash dividend rate in the banking world: 
200 per cent. Their $250,000,000 Mellon National Bank finances 
industries far and near. Another $250,000,000 is represented in a 
chain of banks which covers western Pennsylvania. The Mellons 
main&sis <dose relations with the Morgan and Rockefeller banking 
interests in Wall Street, and have considerable holdings in other 
corporations dominated by one or both of these groups. 

' Judge Thomas Mellon 

Andrew Mellon was born rich. His father laid the foundation 
of the family fortune in Pittsburgh as a corporation lawyer and 
money-lender. As soon as he was out of law school, Thomas 
Mellon began buying mechanics’ liens, making loans on notes. 
Then he went into real estate. Through marriage he acquired 
control of East Liberty, most important of Pittsburgh suburbs, and 
made millions as the city grew, through mere ownership of land 
that other people had to have to build homes. He became the 
trusted confidential attorney of corporations and later he organized 
corporations of his own. After serving ten years as judge, he 
opened the T. Mellon & Sons bank in 1871. Here young Andrew 
learned the secrets of using money to make money. 

Old Thomas Mellon was the perfect embodiment of the small 
competitive capitalist and money lender of the middle nineteenth 
century, before the age of imperialism. He was a studious old 
skinflint. More far-sighted than many, he foresaw the inevitable 
conflict between the classes. “The employees and their families in 
the larger manufacturing and mining establishments,” he wrote in 
1885, “are often designated each by his number and live in num¬ 
bered tenements, and are all subjected to the same routine, and 
treated alike; too much like the soldiers of an army or inmates of 
a prison. The opportunity to work up and out and better their 
condition is rendered so remote as to.appear to them hopeless.” 

But when the “hopeless” workers rebelled, Judge Melfcis for 
drastic action. “The vicious classes,” he wrote, “seem id be 
greatly on the increase or at least show more boldness than ever 
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before. It indicates a demoralized condition of public sentiment, 
which may require blood to purify.” ’Two years later the Hay- 
market anarchists were hanged in Chicago.* 

Judge Mellon hated Karl Marx and studied Herbert Spencer to 
find arguments against Marx’s statement that labor is the author 
of all wealth. He believed in religion, not so much for himself as 
to assure the stability of the capitalist system. 

Aside from amassing more millions, Judge Mellon’s chief satis¬ 
faction in life was to see his sons develop into “smart business 
men.” Very smart they were. The older brothers kept on sub¬ 
dividing real estate and selling it at a handsome profit. Then 
their lumber firm sold building materials for houses to be built on 
the lots, ^p^reet car companies carried people back and forth 
from Pittd|i|iJff§o East Liberty. 

When JuiS£e Mellon retired, it was Andrew who took charge 
of the money-making end of his fortune, that of T. Mellon & Sons 
bank, already the largest in Pittsburgh. He early formed a close 
alliance with Henry Clay Frick, the coke king, whom Judge Mellon 
had helped by loans to acquire control of Fayette County, source 
of much of the country’s finest coking coal. From Frick, Andrew 
Mellon learned the technique of open shoppery. Frick engaged in 
bloody wars with his coke workers until in 1889-90 by starvation 
and bullets, he stamped out their union. Carnegie took him into 
his steel corporation as general manager, and in 1892 he smashed 
the steel workers’ union at Homestead and established industrial 
tyranny in the steel industry that was unchallenged until 1919, 
when William Z. Foster led the great steel strike.f 

Frick sat on the board of Union Trust, Mellon’s new bank, along 
with representatives of the Pennsylvania • Railroad and the big 
corporations of the Pittsburgh district. The two men made millions 
speculating in downtown real estate. In one deal Mellon made as 
much as $200,000, although he added not a penny to the real worth 

of the property. 

> 

♦See The Frame-Up System, by Vern Smith. International Pamphlets, 
No.' 8. 

t For the story of Homestead, the 1919 strike and other struggles of 
steel workers, see Labor and Steel, by Horace B. Davis. International 
Publishers. 
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War — Mellon’s Ally 


War has been the Mellons’ best ally. The peace-time stride of 
their fortune then quickens into the double march. The Mexican 
War started Pittsburgh off, and with it old Judge Mellon, chiefly 
through his transactions in real estate, laid the foundations for his 
fortune. The Civil War placed him in the millionaire class. The 
Spanish-American War, with its fat contracts for guns and ammuni¬ 
tion, made his son Andrew a peer of Wall Street bankers and the 
lord of Pittsburgh, the seat of war industries. 

The Mellons did not believe in fighting during the war. There 
was no money in that. Old Judge Mellon, instructing his sons 
during the Civil War, wrote: “It is only greenhorns who enlist. 
You can learn nothing useful in the army. ... In time you will 
come to understand and believe that a man may be a patriot 
without risking his own life or sacrificing his health’. There are 
plenty of other lives less valuable or others ready to serve for the 
love of serving.” 

The conquest of Cuba, Puerto Rico and the Philippines, the 
coming to age of imperialistic America, stuffed the Mellon banks 
to bursting with the profits wrung from the workers in Pittsburgh’s 
glowing mills. Armed with the profits of war, promoters began 
forming whole industries into gigantic trusts. Mellon worked 
feverishly in Pittsburgh. He helped form two coal combines in 
1900-01 from which emerged Pittsburgh Coal Co., at that time a 
monopoly in western Pennsylvania coal mining. Mellon’s banks 
sold their watered stocks to the public and then obtained mortgages 
on every scrap of the coal combine’s property in return for float¬ 
ing bond issues. Crucible Steel and a score of corporations 1 were 
products of Mellon financing in this era. Nearly every big enter¬ 
prise in Pittsburgh was financed by the Mellons in return for 
mortgages which covered all their property and gave them the 
right to foreclose in case they didn’t pay. 

About this time Andrew Carnegie fell out with his general 
manager, Frick, over the division of the tremendous wartime 
profits which flowed into Cavaegift Steel Co.’s treasury— 
$40,000,000 in the year 1900. Friafc was fired. In revenge he 
and Mellon formed Union Steel Co. and threatened to build mills 
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rivalling Carnegie’s. A company town was built around the new 
rod and wire mill at Donora, Pa.. Eventually the new Union 
gjtigel Co., Mellon and Frick threatened, would add blast and 
?.p.-;n hearth furnaces to offer thorough-going competition to 
" Carnegie’s mills. 

Carnegie capitulated before this threat and settled with Frick 
to the tune of $33,000,000. The bluff had, worked so well for 
Frick and Mellon that Carnegie himself used the same tactics in 
forcing J. P. Morgan to pay a fancy price for Carnegie’s steel 
mills when the New York promoter organized U. S. Steel. 

Mellon watched the success of these tricks as used by Frick 
and Carnegie, and decided to take a hand at the game himself. 
So he announced that his Union Steel Co. would build a rail mill 
that would put the U. §. Steel Corp.’s rail mill at Braddock, Pa., 
out of business. Further, he would construct a railroad from 
Pittsburgh tcf Lake Erie to haul his iron ore cheaply. He bought 
out the Sharon Steel Co., a big independent, and was in position 
in 1902 to compete with the steel trust in nearly every branch of 
steel making. 

The U. S. Steel Corp., thoroughly frightened, bought Mellon’s 
■'&%fe»pany for $75,000,000. Mellon had put only a few million into 
|| 'Union Steel. An example of his tremendous profit from this deal 
* was an ore mine for which he had paid $150,000 and which he 
sold to U. S. Steel for $4,000,000. 

It was a handsome piece of poker-playing that brought perhaps 
$20,000,000 into the Mellon pockets. 

Industrial Capitalist 

Up to the Spanish-American War, Andrew Mellon had been 
primarily a banker and real estate promoter. Then he began to 
blossom out as a first rate industrial capitalist. Back in 1888 the 
owner of patents for refining aluminum in electric furnaces sold a 
share in their Pittsburgh Reduction Co. to the Mellons in return 
for $250,000 to set up a mill at New Kensington, Pa. This 
company controlled by the Mellons has grown into properties 
valued at $300,000,000, known as Aluminum Co. of America and 
its Canadian affiliate, Aluminium, Ltd. 
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Monopoly is the essence of Aluminum’s success. The govern¬ 
ment protected Mellon’s monopoly rights through patents until 
1909. From the first, subservient U. S. 'Senators saw to it that 
Mellon’s company had a high tariff to keep out foreign aluminum. 
It has ranged from 2 to 7 cents a pound and is now'4 cents. The 
Mellon company has understandings with the European aluminum 
companies regarding production and prices. These agreements 
also provide that the Mellons are to be sole sellers of aluminum 
to the United States government, while the German, French and 
British companies are guaranteed no competition in selling" 
aluminum, made into a multitude of war uses, to their respective 
governments. - 

Mellon’s monopoly ran smack up into the opposition of power¬ 
ful industrial interests—particularly automobile and airplane in¬ 
terests—who wanted to buy the lightweight metal cheap. They 
succeeded in 1912 in getting the U. S. Department of Justice to 
file suit against,Aluminum Co. of America. The court ordered 
Aluminum Co. not to monopolize bauxite, the ore from which 
aluminum is refined, not to delay shipments, or ship defective 
material to companies which competed with Aluminum’s sub¬ 
sidiaries in fabricating the raw metal into finished products. 

How utterly useless the court order was, came to light in 1924 
when the Federal Trade Commission found that Aluminum was 
not only continuing its price-fixing and its discrimination against 
competitors in fabricating aluminum, but had gained a 100% 
monopoly over the mining of bauxite and the refining of raw 
aluminum. 

The full extent of this monopoly was brought out in court 
when George D. Haskell, a Springfield, Mass., manufacturer, sued 
for $15,000,000 damages for conspiracy in restraint of trade. The 
jury awarded him an $8,000,000 verdict, but the court of appeals, 
happily for Mellon, reversed the verdict. Haskell had formed 
an aluminum company with James B. Duke, the Carolina tobacco 
magnate who had. cheap water power in Quebec. - The Mellon 
company bought out Duke for $15,000,000. Testimony also re¬ 
vealed that the Mellons had forced the Canadian government to 
get bauxite concessions in British Guiana for them, in return for 
furnishing aluminum during the war. 
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Aluminum was a gold mine during the war, for the Mellons 
charged the United States government 32 cents a pound for this 
indispensable war metal. After the war was over, the price 
dropped to 22 cents and 1 even now the government has suits pend¬ 
ing against Aluminum for wartime over-charges. 

Oil and Imperialism 

, When a penniless prospector struck the Lucas oil gusher in 
Texas in 1901, he unwittingly gave the Mellon family a big boost 
toward their $743,000,000 oil corporation. This was the biggest 
gusher ever struck and the first one in the Southwest. Lucas and 
his backers, Pittsburgh men, had to turn 1 to Mellon for cash to 
develop the new oil field. The result was Gulf Oil, a profitable 
and completely integrated independent oil company. 

The Mellons had their hands in oil before. They speculated in 
the western Pennsylvania field and trimmed Standard Oil to the 
tune of $2,000,000 when in 1895 they forced the Rockefeller com¬ 
pany to buy their pipe line from Pittsburgh to Philadelphia. That 
involved changing the Pennsylvania law forbidding pipe line 
mergers, but the Mellons and the Rockefellers took care of that in 
the legislature, thus illustrating their control of the government 
machinery. 

Gulf Oil Corp., in on the ground floor in the great Texas field, 
was too big for the Rockefellers to push under, especially when 
the Mellons stood behind it. So Standard Oil, Gulf and a few 
other big companies came to an agreement regarding prices and 
production and a virtual monopoly was set up. The little fellows, 
the owners of the wells, protested long and loud to the Federal 
Trade Commission and the courts against the price-fixing tactics 
of Standard and Gulf. But all to no avail. The big companies 
encouraged the little fellows to take all the chances in developing 
new wells. Standard, Gulf and others then stepped in and dictated 
the prices at which the small producer could sell. Profits naturally 
were fantastic. In one year Gulf made $40,000,000. 

“Oil is as necessary as blood in the battles of tomorrow,” said 
Clemenceau, war premier of France. Mellon understood the 
patriotic importance of oil in the next slaughter; fdr that reason 
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his Gulf Oil Corp. made use of the U. S. State Department to 
gain vast reserves of oil in Colombia, to uphold, with other United 
States interests, the gruesome dictatorship of Gomez in Venezuela, 
and to change Mexican oil legislation. 

Independent oil producers of the southwestern United States 
fought bitterly against the flood of Mexican, Venezuelan and 
Colombian oil which poured into the United States market, ruining 
them. They claimed the imported oil was “foreign”; but to the 
Mellons and the Rockefellers, the countries along the t&xsbfefian 
are just as American as Oklahoma or Texas. As a jfiaftfer of 
fact, from the towers of Wall Street, Colombia and Venezuela are 
even more American, for there are bigger profits in petroleum 
wrung from the forced labor of semi-colonial countries than in the 
domestic product. 

For that reason the little independents were never able to get a 
tariff on oil comparable to the tariff that kept foreign aluminum 
from competing with Mellon’s Aluminum Co. of America. They 
failed to understand that tariffs, as well as other government 
measures, are framed by the big industrial capitalists to suit their 
private interests, regardless of the effect on petty competitors or 
exploited workers. 

Soon after the workers and peasants of Mexico declared a social 
revolution in 1910, the Mellons, along with the Dohenys, Sinclairs 
and Rockefellers, found themselves in mortal combat with theories 
of social ownership which declared Mexico’s natural resources 
belonged to the people. For the next decade the oil interests 
played cleverly among the politicians and generals of Mexico, 
subsidizing this one, overthrowing that one, hiring guerilla bands 
of their own. All the while, the U. S. State Department threatened 
invasion to protect oil rights and twice American troops marched 
into Mexico. 

In the meantime, oil was discovered around Lake Maracaibo in 
Venezuela, and there the Mellons followed Standard and Deterd- 
ing’s Dutch-Shell, to exploit rich concessions. Venezuela was 
different. There dictator Gomez, rivalled only by the recently 
overthrown Machado of Cuba, held power, thanks to his arfftg^ 
and his jails. He gladly signed concessions'giving British aib& 
American companies the right to Venezuela’s oil in return fer- 
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subsidies to maintain his own rule. The oil companies thereupon 
threatened a boycott of Mexican oil. The Mexican government 
made peace by 1928. A branch of the National City Bank was 
opened in Mexico City. Dwight Morrow, until then a partner in 
Morgan & Co., was sent as ambassador, and Lindbergh, soon to 
be his son-in-law, flew down to cement good will between Wall 
Street and the rising bourgeoisie of Mexico. 

With Mexico safe for Mexican Gulf Oil and Venezuela pouring 
liquid gold into Mellon tankers, the Pittsburgh bankers now turned 
their attention to Colombia. Right next to the Venezuelan border 
was the Barco concession, owned by a firm composed of H. L. Doh¬ 
erty, the oil magnate, and J. P. Morgan & Co. The Mellons paid 
Doherty $1,500,000 for his which the Co¬ 

lombian government had just anj|qt}^^|ip^ts about to cancel. 

If this cancelled concession wSj : ,^t£^.fiF;^oo,ooo to Mellon, 
why did Doherty let go of it? reasons. Millions 

of dollars would be needed to la^^^^|' 4 ij&i-;and develop wells 
before the first barrel of oil was piCtrfi^&^'Mo :; i. ;: tanker. Standard 
Oil already being busy in the Carare district of Colombia, the 
Mellon company was the only one with enough free capital to. 
undertake the development. Even more important, however, were 
the diplomatic angles involved. Tremendous pressure would be 
needed to get the cancelled concession validated. Gulf Oil, whose 
proprietor, Mellon, was Secretary of the Treasury in the Harding- 
Coolidge Administration, could see that the proper pressure was 
applied. 

Colombia had distrusted the United States long before the 
seizure of Panama in. 1505 by Theodore Roosevelt who wished by 
building a canal there to --assure. United States naval supremacy 
in American waters. .The. United States government tried to buy 
off Colombia’s hatred-§25,000,000 payment in a deal which 
let Standard Oil into the :Earat^ district. This deal involved a 
scandal in Colombia comparable to the Teapot Dome expose in 
the United States and resulted in the resignation of the Colombian 
president. The Colombian Congress thereupon passed legislation 
which stated that petroleum resources were national property, and 
that the Mellons must show documentary proof to their title in 
the Barco concession. 
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The Mellon and Rockefeller firms retaliated. They hired 
Francis B. Loomis, former State Department official who had 
helped Roosevelt in the Panama grab in 1903, to present their 
case to the State Department and President Coolidge. Secretary 
of State Kellogg ordered the United States minister in Bogota 
to intercede for Mellon. Allen W. Dulles, another former State 
Department official, joined Loomis in the fight for the Mellon- 
Morgan concession. 

When Colombia refused to knuckle down, Herbert Hoover’s 
Department of Commerce declared a practical embargo on loans 
to the Caribbean country. That crippled Colombia and, in the 
resulting industrial paralysis, discontent increased. At this junc¬ 
ture the presidential election was held, and the Colombian minister 
to Washington, Olaya, a man thoroughly imbued with the Wail 
Street point of view, campaigned for the presidency. He was 
elected by 121,000, a thumping majority in a country where 
workers and peasants have no vote. 

President Olaya immediately invited National City Co. (Na¬ 
tional City Bank affiliate) to send a representative to Colombia, 
and he himself visited Wall Street and Washington where he talked 
with the bankers and with Secretary Mellon. Mellon, of course, 
later denied that he had mentioned his concession when he talked 
with Olaya. 

As a'matter of fact, Olaya shortly after the interview got a 
§20,000,000 credit from the National City Co. and returned to 
Bogota to force Mellon’s concession through Congress. With him 
went a Princeton University professor and the oil law expert who 
helped Ambassador Morrow clean up the Mexican oil tangle. As 
soon as the Mellon oil law was passed by the Colombian Congress 
and signed by Olaya, the National City Co. released the last 
$4,000,000 of the loan. 

All this came out in testimony before a U. S. Senate committee 
investigating the flotation of foreign loans. Witnesses revealed 
that excited cables flew back and forth between the State Depart¬ 
ment and Bogota while Mellon’s concession was hanging fire and 
that Secretary of State Stimson was concerned in helping with 
the deal. 

The upshot of this piece of dollar diplomacy was that the 
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Mellons were confirmed in ownership of oil lands valued by a 
U. S. State Department official at from $350,000,000 to 
$2,000,000,000, and ail for the trifling price of $1,500,000 plus 
the pressure of the United States government. 

International diplomacy was again called into use when the 
Mellons shouldered their way into Iraq oil.. When Standard Oil 
learned that the British oil companies had staked out the rich Mosul 
field in Iraq as their own, thanks to a British mandate from the 
League of Nations, it indignantly protested to the State Department 
that the principle of the “open door” for all capitalists was being 
violated. It was arranged finally that Standard Oil was to have 
one-fourth interest in the Turkish Petroleum Co. 

When Gulf Oil executives heard that, they boiled over with 
indignation. They demanded that the State Department pry the 
door open even wider so they could get in. Accordingly, the 
Near East Development Coip. was formed by the Standard Oil 
companies and Gulf, and the Mellons were given one-fifth interest. 
% 

Profits in Explosives 

War brought another rich treasure to the Mellons. That was 
the Koppers Coke Co. 

Dr. Heinrich Koppers was a German scientist who had come to 
America before the World War to introduce a type of coke oven 
which made use of the valuable gases which the old-fashioned bee¬ 
hive coke ovens wasted when converting coal into coke. When 
war broke out in 1914, Mellon saw that explosives meant millions, 
and these explosives were made out of those very gases that Dr. 
Koppers saved in his by-product coke ovens. So he bought out 
Dr. Koppers’ patents and business giving him $300,000 worth of 
shares in the new company and a salary of $10,000 a year. 
Mellon proceeded to sign fat contracts with agents of the Allied 
nations. 

When the United States entered the war in 1917, the “alien 
property” law was passed. The law declared that all German and 
Austrian property, including patents, in the United States, was 
to be confiscated. 

Mellon’s Koppers Coke Co. immediately informed the govern- 
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ment that one-fifth of its stock was owned by Dr. Koppers, a 
German citizen. Accordingly, the stock was confiscated and then 
offered for sale at auction in 1918. The Mellon company bought 
Dr. Koppers’ share for a mere $302,500. Profits for the first six 
months of 1918 alone easily exceeded what the Mellons paid for 
Dr. Koppers’ one-fifth share in a $13,000,000 company. 

The Koppers company hastily erected by-product gas plants 
throughout the country during the war, to cash in on the high 
prices paid for ammunition. The government designated the 
Koppers units as “war order” plants whose products were essential 
to the manufacture of explosives. After the war was over, the 
Mellon company continued building these gas plants, and became 
a big factor in the so-called public utilities companies which sell 
gas to industrial and to domestic consumers. Koppers Gas & Coke 
Co. was organized and grew rapidly until in 1931 its assets were 
$177,000,000. To control big gas properties in New England, the 
Mellons then organized Eastern Gas & Fuel Associates, a 
$203,000,000 firm. In 1931 this company alone had profits of 
$ 5 , 775 , 000 . 

Through their control of valuable St. Lawrence River power 
for use in their aluminum plant at Massena, New York, the 
Mellons acquired 21% ownership in the Morgan-Niagara Hudson 
Corp., a vast holding company which controlled light and power 
throughout New York State. They became powerful in the United 
Light & Railways Co., a $498,000,000 concern; in United Light 
& Power Co., a $575,000,000 concern; and in U. S. Electric Power 
Corp., whose assets are $1,257,000,000. 

Low Taxes for ike Rich 

Banker Mellon’s rise to command of the U. S. Treasury was 
logical. What more reasonable than that one of the nation’s 
greatest money masters should take charge of the nation’s finances? 
A variety of reasons dictated the choice of Mellon as Secretary in 
1921. First, the war had been terribly expensive, and the question 
came up as to who should pay for it. For the Republican Party 
there was only one answer. Those who had coined millions out 
of the war must not be called upon to pay for it. What better 







assurance was there that taxes would be eased on the wealthy 
than to have the richest banker in the key tax position? 

Second, the Republican Party had incurred a tremendous deficit 
in the 1920 campaign and somebody had to pay for that. Andrew 
Mellon made the biggest contribution, reported by the New York 
Times as $1,500,000. He must be rewarded. 

Mellon was glad enough to change from Pittsburgh to Wash¬ 
ington. His corporations gathered dividends as the earth soaks 
up rain; the process was nearly automatic. Although he was on 
the top rung of the millionaire ladder, hardly anyone outside Pitts¬ 
burgh had ever heard his name. He felt the need for public 
acclaim in keeping with his position. Further, no family ties 
bound him. His two children were away in private school and he 
had divorced his wife back in 1912. 

That divorce showed Mellon’s power. Mrs. Mellon came from 
a wealthy Irish brewer’s family, liked gaiety, hated the smoke and 
grime and coldness of Pittsburgh and her husband’s concentration 
on financial affairs. She obtained a legal separation, but Mellon 
refused to permit her to have their children part of the year. She 
defied him by moving back to the Mellon house in Pittsburgh. 
Thereupon he sued for divorce. The Pittsburgh newspapers re¬ 
fused to publish Mrs. Mellon’s statements defending herself against 
his charges, and even the telegraph agencies helped to keep any 
news of the sensational divorce from getting out of the city. 

Mrs. Mellon found a parallel between her position and that of 
thousands of foreign-born workers who toiled in Mellon-mills. 
“It crept over me,” she wrote, “that perhaps I, too, a foreigner 
like his Huns and Slavs, had been weighed coldly, dispassionately, 
on the scales of demand and supply and as a wife ranked merely 
as a commodity in the great plan of this master financier’s life- 
work. The babies were there; even the male hife was there. 
Was the wife to be laid off like other hired hel|^yJ|sS the steel' 
mills shut down?” 

Mellon wanted no publicity on his divorce. Accordingly Boss 
Penrose had a law passed quietly in the Pennsylvania legislature 
providing for secret divorce hearings. Then the banker discovered 
he wanted testimony taken in Europe. This too was arranged 
by Penrose. 
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Nevertheless news leaked out and was published in certain 
eastern newspapers. Mrs. Mellon demanded a jury trial and the 
court granted it. Then Mellon was all for settling. Grounds for 
divorce were changed to simple desertion and the decree was 
granted in 1912. 

The whole incident illustrated Mellon’s influence on Pennsyl¬ 
vania politics in obtaining passage of special laws to suit his needs, 
in hushing publicity and controlling courthouse officials. Boss 
Penrose naturally was anxious.to please the powerful Pittsburgher; 
Mellon was a heavy contributor to Republican Party funds. These 
gifts had run as high as $150,000 at a throw. Penrose and other 
bosses of Pennsylvania, then as now, got their support from 
Mellon, General Atterbury of the Pennsylvania Railroad, Joseph 
Grundy of the Pennsylvania Manufacturers Assn., and similar big 
employing interests. No wonder all efforts to obtain minimum 
wage, child labor, and old age pension legislation invariably failed 
in the legislature! 

In Pittsburgh, Mellon worked hand in glove with the Magee- 
Flinn Republican political machine and its successors, including 
the Coyne machine. Vice, poverty and corruption flourish, mak¬ 
ing the name of Pittsburgh pre-eminent in that regard among 
American cities. The big employers care not at all about that. 
Their workers live in miserable houses and' shacks in the steel and 
coal towns surrounding the city, work long hours, or not at all, 
and get barely enough to hold body and soul together. 

Senator Penrose and Senator Knox, faithful servants of the 
steel'and coal interests and political messenger boys for the Frick- 
Mellon interests, both saw to it that their friend Andrew Mellon 
was made Secretary of the Treasury. Mellon’s first job in Wash¬ 
ington was to see that the excess profits tax on the fat earnings 
of the big corporations was done away with, and to reduce income 
taxes in the “higher brackets,” that is, upon the very rich. Be¬ 
sides sparing the rich the burden of keeping up their government 
this also avoided leaving extra money in the Treasury for the 
veterans’ bonus, for federal unemployment insurance or any other 
social legislation. 

Money which might have gone into social insurance funds was 
dumped into the stock market, into further expansion of industrial 
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plants and info foreign loans. Building more factories when those 
already built were not being used to capacity hastened the in¬ 
evitable crash of 1929, and the foreign loans brought nearer the ' 
day of United States participation in the next imperialist war. 

Under the Mellon regime the Bureau of Internal Revenue made 
tremendous refunds to great corporations and wealthy persons. 
These refunds were returns to them of taxes on war-time profits 
years after the war ended. Refunds to the capitalist class totalled 
close to $3,000,000,000.* U. S. Steel alone received $96,384,000. 
Mellon served not merely himself but .his class, and in serving 
his class served himself. He made refunds to his own corporations 
totalling about $14,500,000. His own personal refund amounted 
to $405,000. 

Mellon himself, as the result of these favors to fellow-million¬ 
aires, and corporations, became the idol of the Big Business press. 
He was regarded as more powerful by far than President Coolidge, 
and as the Greatest Secretary of the Treasury since Alexander 
Hamilton! He was undoubtedly the power behind the throne in 
Washington from 1921 to 1929. 

As befitted such a power in finance and government, Mellon 
had his daughter married to the son of a reactionary Maryland 
Senator in a million-dollar wedding that was the talk of society, 
and recalled those feudal rites in Pittsburgh where Mellon girls 
were married to the sons of steel magnates in made-to-order 
medieval castles. Hundreds of thousands of dollars were lavished 
on these affairs, even though thousands of Mellon miners might, 
at the time, be living on starvation rations while striking against 
Pittsburgh Coal Co. On the very day Sarah Cordelia Mellon was 
married, Mellon coal and iron police were evicting miners from 
their homes. 

The Mellons did not believe much in' charity and gave little. 
One exception was the $3,000,000 given to build the East Liberty 
Presbyterian Church in Pittsburgh, known locally as the “Mellon 
fire escape.” Millions were invested in the Mellon Institute, a 
research laboratory for manufacturers and for Mellon corporations. 
The Mellons and allied magnates controlled the board of the 

♦See Wall Street, by Anna Rochester, p. 12. International Pamphlets, 
No. 30. 





University of Pittsburgh, which became notorious for firing pro¬ 
fessors and radical'students and suppressing freedom of thought 
on the campus. 

The Mellons continue to invest heavily in the Republican Party. 
They gave and lent $250,000 in the notorious 1926 Republican 
primary in Pennsylvania. Mellon defended his gifts on the ground 
that they were the same as gifts to the church. Each vote for 
the Mellon candidate for U. S< Senator in Pittsburgh cost $4.14. 
The Mellons also controlled the Democratic Party in Pittsburgh, 
through alliance with its chiefs, a feet that became doubly im¬ 
portant after the Democratic victory in 1932. 

M eUorfs Workers 

Mellon is a staunch believer in long hours and low wages for 
his workers. The state sweatshop investigation in Pennsylvania 
in 1933, as we have noted, revealed that his aluminum factories 
paid 18 cents an hour to women. His aluminum plants worked 
the nj4-hour night shift even in 1933. 

Strikes periodically convulsed his spy-ridden factories and mills. 
In 1913 his aluminum workers in New Kensington revolted;, 
wives of strikers used blacksnake whips to beat off strikebreaker-. 
State police were rushed to the. plant to break up meetings and 
picket lines. After six weeks, the workers werf $pjjg§d back under 
promise of arbitration. 

In 1915, at Massena, New York, his aluminum workers struck, 
took possession of the aluminum plant and threw up a barricade 
in front of the main gate. Governor Whitman (Republican)' of 
New York, sent in companies of militia which stormed the barri¬ 
cades and finally drove the workers out in a series of bloody 
encounters. Strikers’ homes were raided and a strike leader later 
died of wounds inflicted by guardsmen. A hundred workers were 
jailed. The strike was soon settled with the company promising 
slight wage increases and correction, of grievances over rents. 

Again in 19x6 the Aluminum workers in New Kensington struck, 
demanding' the 8-hour day and recognition of A. F. of L. unions, 
but were defeated when the company shifted its war orders to 
other plants. The workers were forced back after three months. 
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In the Standard Steel Car Works at Butler, Pa., in 19x9, state 
troopers beat back workers who joined the great steel strike. The 
troopers’ horses were trained to kick in the doors of workers’ 
homes and to enter, scattering terror among wives and children 
of the strikers. 

In Pittsburgh Coal, however, the Mellon labor policy came to 
highest fruition. R. B. Mellon, once chairman of the company’s 
board, practically admitted before a Senate committee that “you 
can’t run coal mines without machine guns.” Pittsburgh Coal, 
Charley Schwab’s Bethlehem Mines Corp., and Rockefeller’s Con¬ 
solidation mines, took the lead in 1925 in breaking a contract 
with the United Mine Workers and smashing that union. Miners 
were evicted from the company towns in which they had been 
forced to live; coal and iron police, licensed by the fifed* paid 
by the coal and steel companies, terrorized strikers. • gas and 
machine guns helped the operators. When miners j'jfced 'the 
National Miners Union in 1931 and conducted and&er ig'ffiat 
strike, Pittsburgh Coal Co. exceeded its previous efforts. Dozens 
of miners were shot, hundreds were gassed, others were sent to 
prison for long terms, their families evicted and starved. But a 
Pittsburgh Coal superintendent and a bunch of company guards 
at Arnold, Pa., who shot and killed John Philipovich, a strike 
sympathizer, were convicted of mere manslaughter and paroled. 
Two Pittsburgh Coal guards who tortured Mike Barkoski to death 
in.their police barracks were given light sentences. 

Company towns are an integral part of the Mellon apparatus of 
t^PCssion. Andrew Mellon’s partner, Henry Clay Frick, found 
the company store convenient in the hard times of the 1870’s, for 
paying his miners and coke workers when he was short of cash. 
He gave them scrip redeemable at the company store, and found 
the practice so profitable that it was continued and adopted by 
other coal, companies. Workers were forced to trade there, and 
high prices kept them in debt to the company. Popular outcry 
against these “pluck me” stores became so vehement that the 
Pennsylvania legislature abolished them. Thereupon the coal and 
steel companies organized dummy firms to operate them, and they 
flourish under this thin disguise to this day. 

In the company town the company owns not only the stores, but 
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all the drab, monotonous shacks, the school, the church and 
everything else. The company is also the “law.” It hires and 
©ays the private police who patrol the streets and roads, help 
jjfejggr organizers out, spy on militant workers, and try to disrupt 
organizations. 

The East St. Louis race riots of 1917 were laid at the door of 
the Aluminum Co. and other employers by a Congressional in¬ 
vestigating committee. Aluminum Ore Co., fighting its low-paid 
white workers then on strike, imported hundreds of Negroes from 
the lower Mississippi valley. So many were brought in that there 
were jobs for only part of them. Race hatreds were fanned. In 
the terrible riots that followed at least 25 Negroes, men and 
women, were burned to death, shot, drowned, hanged and their 
homes burned. The»police and militia refused to interfere. 

In 1933, the Aluminum Co. signed a code stipulating 30 cents 
an hour as the minimum wage in the industry. But even this 
hunger wage was too much to suit the Mellon company, and 
within a few weeks it was paying hundreds of its women workers 
at New Kensington, Pa., 25 cents an hour, in flat defiance of its 
own code. The workers at the New Kensington plant made their 
opposition felt by an overwhelming vote against the company union 
which was to be set up on the basis of the code. 

Mellon’s Pittsburgh Coal Co. signed a N.R.A. code and a working 
agreement with John L. Lewis of the United Mine Workers which 
took away from the miners, on strike at the time, the right to 
strike. Under this agreement between Pittsburgh Coal and Lewis, 
the checkoff was forced on the miners, to be paid into the district 
office instead of to local unions, the previous practice. In this 

way the local unions were robbed of their financial autonomy. 

\ 

The Panic Helps Mellon 

During the n years he held the office of Secretary of the 
Treasury, Andrew Mellon’s private fortune and that of his family, 
leaped from the hundreds of millions to over a billion. The 
policies he sponsored—low taxation of the wealthy, easy money 
for speculators, unchallenged sway by the big corporations— 
padded his own fortune and those of his fellow-millionaires. 
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After the economic crash of 1939, his usefulness to the Re¬ 
publican Party declined. During the years of stock market pros¬ 
perity he had been praised extravagantly as the author of good 
times; when stocks crashed, factories closed and millions roamed 
the streets looking for work, he was blamed. Veterans whose 
demand for a bonus he defeated; workers who knew his anti-labor 
policies had been responsible for low wages during “prosperity” 
and for lack of adequate relief and unemployment insurance during 
the crisis; and farmers who had been “deflated” since 1921 under 
his pro-corporation program, joined hands to denounce him. 
President Hoover thereupon sent Mellon as Ambassador to Great 
Britain. This, of course, meant no change in U. S. Treasury 
policy as millionaire Ogden Mills out-Melloned Mellon in his 
favors to his class. 

Mellon used the crisis of 1929, as he had those of 1893 and 
1907, and as his father had used the panic of 1873, to “clean up.” 
His corporations, if necessary, paid interest and dividends out of 
vast surplus funds which had been piled up in good times. They 
bought up small companies in distress for a song. Mellon acquired 
numerous banks in western Pennsylvania when they became in¬ 
solvent. He could have saved these banks and the workers money 
deposited in them. Instead he waited till they went on the rocks 
and then bought them up. 

His Union Trust Co., keystone of his financial structure, con¬ 
tinued to pay 200% annual dividends. An analysis of his family’s 
income showed hardly any decline during years which saw at 
least 15,000,000 unemployed. In 1929 the Mellons received about 
$35,000,000 in dividends alone. In 1930, their estimated income 
went up to $38,000,000 and even in the panicky year 1931 the 
figure declined only to about $33,000,000. (These figures are based 
on our estimate of Mellon share of control or ownership of particular 
companies.) » 

Despite this personal prosperity, however, his companies ruth¬ 
lessly slashed wages and working forces. Some of his aluminum 
workers, by 1933, were working for as little as 18 cents an hour. 
Thousands were laid off by Gulf Oil. No unemployment insurance 
protected them. In 1931 Mellon and his brother gave a grudging 
$300,000 to Pittsburgh charity, less than 1% of their income for 
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the year. Later they were obliged to contribute $750,000 more. 
But that was just a fraction of the sum that Andrew Mellon 
■"spent in that year for art treasures alone! From Union Trust in 
1931 his family drew dividends of more than $2,400,000, and 
other banks yielded him a million more. 

President Roosevelt, seeking desperately to save the capitalist 
_,system from collapse, announced the “New Deal” in X933,,. and 
instituted the National Recovery Act. Mellon continued to fight 
unionism, higher wages, and shorter hours with all the forces at 
his command. 


Mellon—A Class Symbol 



Mellon is the supreme expression of predatory, acquisitive capi¬ 
talism. In this system of exploitation and individual acquisition, 
he did his best to search out, control, acquire and hold on to 
everything he saw that looked as if a profit could be made out 
^ of it. The more he, and all capitalists, acquired, the deeper in 
: ^misery became the masses. 

V I Mellon did not create this wealth, which he today controls. He 
/sought only to gain control over wealth, that he might intercept 
/ the profits. And he used these profits to gain further control—the 
—process being almost endless. But the source of this wealth and 
these profits remained as always—the exploitation of the resources 
of the country and the labor of the masses. 

It is against this system of capitalism—mass exploitation for 
individual gain—that the workers fight. It is capitalism that pro* 
duced Mellon, just as it produced the wretchedness of workers’ 
lives, the horrors of our civilization and the army of half-starved 
unemployed. 

~~ Capitalism yesterday produced its great fortunes, today produces 
Wits Mellons and Rockefellers and Morgans, and tomorrow another 
v£set.\ Under capitalism all wealth becomes concentrated. It is for 
a ne,w order of society, granting no place to exploiters, as in the 
—Soviet Union, that we fight. The workers, creators of this wealth,; 
will then have its use. 
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RECOMMENDED BOOKS 


i“"r 



the labor and industry series already includes six volumes^l^iMB 
books the chief American industries are for the first tin^t Sj&at&d 
from the viewpoint of the workers. Prepared in collaboralfe sash 
The Labor Research Association. 


labor and steel, by Horace B. Davis .$ 1.00 

labor and coal, by Anna Rochester .£ 1.00 

labor and lumber, by Charlotte Todes .£ 1.00 

labor and textiles, by Robert W. Dunn and Jack Hardy .£ 1.00 . 

labor and automobiles, by Robert W. Dunn .$ 1.00 

labor and silx, by Grace Hutchins .$ 1.00 


☆ 


labor fact book, by Labor Research Association .$ .8$ J 

the molly maguires, by Anthony Bimba . .. $1.00 v 

forced labor in the united states, by Walter Wilson . $1.00 t 

the soviet worker, by Joseph Freeman ........ .£1.50 % 

toward soviet America, by William Z . .Foster .$1.25 ( 

bill Haywood’s book, An Autobiography ...$2.00 > 

ten days that shook the world, by John Reed .$1,50 

history of the American working class, by Anthony Bimba .. $2.75 

state and revolution, by V . I . Lenin ..$ .30 

barricades in Berlin, by Klaus Neukranz (a novel ).£ .75 

storm over the Ruhr, by Hans Marchwitza (o novel ) .$ .75 

tales of modern china, by Oskar Erdberg ....$ .35 

the cannery boat, short stories from Japan .,.'.. .$ .73 

day with lenin, by Maxim Gorky ...£ ’.25 


voices of revolt. The outstanding utterances of famous revolutionary, _ 
leaders, with introductions and notes. Volumes now; ready on ~ v_ 
Robespierre, Marat, Lassalie, Karl Liebknecht, Bebel, Wilhelm^--'-' 
Liebknecht, Lenin, Debs, Ruthenberg. Each volume, bound in 

boards . . . f 

! 

if" 

K ■ 

The publishers of these books will-be glad to send a complete | 
list of titles of interest to workers on request. 
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0 Nlewioranduwi • united states government 


MR. A. H. BELMONT (S Xc 


FROM 


SUBJECT: 


date- November 14, 

J 3-/ ■ 


WILLIAM TOMPKINS sk 

FORMER ASSISTANT ATTORNEY 


Tonupr aKWRRAT.*’ . :X\J\ 


1958 
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Reference is made to my memorandum of November 
1958, advising that Tompkins was meeting with Allen^Dulles 
Intelligence Agency (CIA) on the same date. - 


Tolaon _ 

Boardmcm 
Belmont _ 
Mohr (ysU 
Neaai/P! 

ParsonJ _ 

Rosen _ 

Tamm _ 

Trotter _ 

Clayton _ 
Tele. 
HollomarU 
Gandy 

w.c.\k® 


of Centre 


On the evening of November 13, 1958, James Angleton, CIA, 
advised the Liaison Agent on a strictly confidential basis that he had i 
developed the following information. Tompkins called on Dulles to \l 

discuss the appeal of Rudolf Abel which is now before the Supreme \ 

Court. Tompkins l^iicated to Dulles that he had been called in by ^ 

the Department tj$0isume the responsibility of preparing the Government's* 
argument before the Supreme Court. Tompkins advised Dulles that the ^ 
Department fully realizes that there is a good possibility that the ' \ ' 

Court will rule against the Government and the Department is already^ 
making preliminary plans for a new trial. Tompkins stated that if there 
is a new trial, Reino Hayhanen again will be a witness. Tompkins " l 

wanted to know if he could have legal access to Hayhanen for the ^ ^ 

next few weeks in order to go over testimony. Dulles took the position 

that at this time it was not necessary to make any kind of committal . v\ 

concerning Hayhanen and he told Tompkins that they could discuss the 
matter at a future time. Tompkins expects the^Ci&urt to rule on the z 
Abel appeal sometime in February, 1959. -Q 

Angleton did not know if other matters may have been ET 

discussed wiih Tompkins, but he is of the opinion that Tompkins 1 interests 
in Hayhanen may be related to <yioth$r Motive, namely the writing of a o 
book concerning the Abel case/4r i\Aa I ° 
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None. For your information - 
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STANDARD FORM NO. 64 


\ Offi ce M.emoMndum • united st^s government 


FROM 


SUBJECT: 


'MR. A. H. BELMONT 


MR. R. R. ROACl 




DATE: 


April 13 } 1959 


1 - Mr • Belmont 
1 - Mr. Roach 
1 - Mr. Papich 


ALLEN W. DULLES! 

DIRECTOR, CENTRAL INTELLIGENCE AGENCY 


7. X 

H B&tJachr 
W.C. SuUfvan 


Tolson_ 

Belmont _ 

Mohr_ 

Nease _ 

Parsons_ 

Rosen _ 

Tamm -1 ,— 

(p€lQ. Room_ 

Holloman_ 

Gandy _ 


You may be interested in the following comments which 
were volunteered to Agent Papich on 4-13-59 by James Angleton, 
Central Intelligence Agency (CIA). 

As indicated in the press, the condition of John Foster 
Dulles is very serious. Angleton advised-that there is 
,considerable speculation within CIA concerning the possibility 
that President Eisenhower might appoint Allen Dulles as 
Secretary of State . Angleton made it very clear that as far as 
he knew, this was all restricted to speculation within his own 
Agency. However, he personally knows that Allen Dulles definileLy. 
would like to receive such an appointment. 

With regard to Allen Dulles ’ meeting with the 


President this past weekend, Angleton stat&d. ifi 
dealt with the international situation and 
that it had no relationship to the appointment \ 
Director to the position of Secretary of Stdti&f 


ith e i rfisanfi <m 


the-QM 
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None . For your information. 
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May 15, 1959 


WIW IT. DULLES. DIRECTOR 
Emtral INTELLIGENCE AGENCY 
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Reference is made to the enclosed &opy of a 
*i City news release date$ May 12, 1959, which briefly 
a speech made by AllerrDulles before a group of 
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bus inessTmn at a meeting of 


Defense Executive 


Reserve. The article indicates that Dulles had been prepared 
to make some off-the-record remarks when he learned that L5 ^ 

reporters were present. After consultation with Defense officials, 
it was announced, that Dulles would make off-the-record remarks 
in the presence of the reporters. His remarks apparently did 
not include anything that had not already been stated by other 
Government off icials. ft/ , 

i-*-1 


On May 14, 1959, ,_ I aoo u o u'jv tyjjf u v i '| 

Dulles confidentially furnished'the following information to'. (L In 1 
Agent Papich. ' ~b3 per» 


Assistant~~bo 


I_I advised that Dulles usually makes his speech 

from a prepared text. In the above-describe d, instan ce he did 
not have such a text and talked from notes. implied 

that some confusion resulted when Dulles learned reporters were 
present but no damage was done because Dulles actually did,pot 
| get involved in any sensitive material. ■, ‘ 'StAj*) 

XX >. 

Dulles has made speeches on a7) infrequent basis ever 
since he became director of CIA in 1953. Very interestingly, 
in the past year he measurably has increased the number of speeches 
before various groyps throughout the country. The reason for , 
this is not specifically known but CIA officials have remarked to 
the Liaison Agent that in some instances Dulles has made tjhp talks 
at the request of the State Department, and more specifically, 
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from his brother, John Foster Dulles 
to the Liaison Agent that Dull&s hjts 
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expanded all his public 
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Memorandum Roach to Belmont 
RE: ALLEN W. DULLES 3 DIRECTOR 
CIA 



addresses in order -bo build prestige for himself and his 
agency in anticipation of p ossible opp osition which might 
be encountered by CIA from a new Administration in 1961. 

In this connection 3 y/ou may be interested to know that 
Dulles allegedly has a very strong ambition to continue as 
Director of CIA until the new building is officially inaugurated. 
Dulles wants to be Director of the agency' when that takes place. 
The building very likely will not be ready for occupancy until 
the middle of 1961. 

ACTION: 


None. For your information. 
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= >.CALLEN DULLES) ‘ • :• *' / 

ALLEN W* DULLES, DIRECTOR Of THE CIA_SAID. TODAY;-THE UNITED STATES A 
BELIEVES RUSSIA DOES NOT INTEND'TO START' A GENERAL WAR* • ' ' (fj 

HE SAID U.S. OFFICIALS BELIEVE THE SOVIET UNION, RED CHINA. AND: - J 
SATaLITES WILL; AVOID ANY SITUATION WHICH / /•■ -b 

COULD PRECIPITATE AN' ALL OUT WAR» /, • - r— 

DULLES SPOKE-.TO' 750 BUSINESSMEN* AT A MEETING OF THE NATIONAL 1 
DEFENSE EXECUTIVE RESERVE SPONSORED BY THE IMfR'CE DEPARTMENT 'S 
DUSINESS AND; DEFENSE SERVICES ADMINISTRATION i.. . ' . . - -v . 

,^-THE RESERVE IS COMPOSED OF EXECUTIVES WHO WOULD WORK FOR THE ! 
i GOVERNMENT; IN CASS OF WAR OR OTHER NATIONAL' EMERGENCY ’ T7? 

SWITCHED ,tO AN OFF^THE-RECORD REMARKS IN THE 
MIDDLEJF HIS,SpEECH. HE- DIS SO^AFTER ASKING OFFICIALS IF THE • 
iCONFERENCE Was opm Tft RirpowirPei ’ • . ... C- .. “ > 


conference was open- to reporters*. —v . ..... 

that-reporters; were, present - UN der the , 
IHPRESSION THAT. HE WAS SPEAKING ON,THE. RECORD* v : ' 

‘ 'AFTER“AN IMPROMPTU CONSULTATION WITH CONFERENCE OFFICI ALS’; 


ALL mrORfAATIUN COfW®> 
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Enclosure to Memorandum Roach to Belmont dated 
5/15/59 captioned "ALLEN P/. DULLES, DIRECTOR 

CENTRAL INTELLIGENCE AGENCY " 
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MR. A. if. BELMONT & \ / DATE: ? ~ 27 ~ 59 
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ALLEN DULLES 3 DIRECTOR « \ / 

CENTRAL INTELLIGENCE AGENCY ALL iHFORMAttp CONTAINED 

HEREIN IS UNCLASSIFIED EXCEPT. 
WHERE SHOWN jjTiiERWISE. 
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p On 7-25-59 Allen Dulles personally asked Agent Papich ,'jyfhfjr $ 

s&if the Bureau would be kind enough to transmit a message for him to^Mffi 

Governor Muno 2 Marin of Puerto Rico. Dulles adpised that he had beeWi _ 

A *invited to speak on 8-4-59 before the Governor's Conference. This isj&y-'. 


iban annual conference held by Governors of all states 9 and will last fpr j 
\ approximately 4 day3 beginning 8-3-59. Dulles stated he had not been 
^SaZ>Ie to confirm his attendance due to several pressing problems 3 and he 
'.jis wear anxious to get a message to Governor Munoz. Dulles explained 
ftthat unfortunately his Agency has no means of fast and secure 
communication with Puerto Rico 9 and that he is very hesitant to use 
^commercial facilities since he wants to avoid publicity. He commented 
in view of the tense Caribbean political situation, advance publi- 
3 Ni .city concerning his visit could be misinterpreted by the press. Dulles 
Instated he would be most greatful if the Bureau could pass the message 
5 $on to Governor Munoz and at the same time ask the Governor to withhold 
‘ ^ any publicity concerning Dulles' trip. 

^ r Dulles volunteered that his speech would pertain to the 

international situation as it might relate to the civil defense problems 
of the Governors. He will speak in general terms and will not touch on 
any classified informationHe also plans to have a personal meeting " 
with Governor Munoz 9 the objective of which is to obtain the Governor's 
views and observations concerning the Caribbean political situation. . 
Dulles considers Governor Munoz an astute politician whose comments 
could be of value. Dulles also indicated that he would endeavor to /pay 
a courtesy call on our Agent in Charge . San Juan. jUj 

Central Intelligence Agency (CIA) sent a teletype dated 
7-25-59 to the Bureau regarding Dullest visit to Puerto Rico , asking 
that a message be passed on to Governor Munoz. This teletype was pre¬ 
pared- by one of Dulles' subordinates who had not.been aware of the CIA 
Director's conversation with the Liaison Agent. On 7-27-59 the Liaison 
Agent was informed by Mrs. Jane Roman 9 CIA,, that the teletype could be 
disregarded and the Bureau instead aclr on\the basis of the conversation 
between Dulles and the Liatson.Ageht^l^^X^^a $33 ^ 
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Memorandum, for Mr. Belmont 
Res ALLEN DULLES, DIRECTOR 

CENTRAL INTELLIGENCE AGENCY 



ACTIONS 

Heretofore we have not received requests of this type from 
CIA, and we have always been most careful not to be doing leg work for 
that Agency. However, 3ince this is a personal request from Allen 
Dulles, who has been most cooperative with the Bureau, it is believed 
that in view of the emergency circumstances described above, it would 
be advisable to transmit the message to Governor Munoz via our 
San Juan office • 


There is enclosed herewith a radiogram to San Juan instructing 
the SAC to inform Governor Munoz that Dulles will be arriving San Juan 
8-1-59 for speaking engagement scheduled for 8~4~59. Munoz will be 
informed that Dulles has asked that the Governor not issue any press 
release concerning Dulles 1 trip and speech. 


SAC is being told that Dulles may pay courtesy call at his 
office. If so, SAC should extend usual courtesies and not get involved 
in discussions of a policy nature. 
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* l-Teiiow . m Lw 
■. 1-Mr? Belmont'' ™ 
. 1-Mr.' DeLoach 

CODE 1 "Ur • Baumga rdne r 
1-Mr. Donahoe - 
1-Ltatson 

n 1-Papich . URGENT 


RADIOGRAM 


’0 SAG SAM JUAN 


FROM DIRECTOR FBI ' . . **. 4 . 

ALLEN DULLER DIRECTOR, CIA. INFORM GOVERNOR MUNOZ TEAM DULLES ' ; . 

; ■* *EAL EIGHT NAUGHT ONE , ' - 

ARRlVINGi SAN JUAN AUGUST QNEJFOR SPEAKING ENGAGEMENT SCHEDULED FOR 

AUGUST-FOUR? GOVERNOR'S CONFERENCE. ADVISE GOVERNOR DULLES ASKS THAT 

JVC? PSPS# RELEASE BE MADE CONCERNING HIS TRIP AND SPEECH. A FOR TOUR • 

. . "" . i . f x ; c 

TOUR OFFICE HANDLING THtyS BECAUSE CIA LACKS APPROPRIATE 

COMMUNICATION FACILITIES. DULLES TO STEAK CONCERNING INTERNATIONAL 

/ \ * ■ , *.. ' „ • . . ' - • • 

SITUATION, AS IT MIGHT RELATE TO CIVIL DEFENSE PROBLEMS OF: GOVERNORS. 

. ■ I' ■■ • ' \ ■ • 7 V v 

DULLES,PLANS TO HAVE PERSONAL MEETING WITH MUNOZ TO DISCUSS CARIBBEAN 

£ (.• ‘ '• 

POLITICAL SITUATION. , HE ALSO MAT &AT QOURTEST CALL TO TOUR OFFICE. 

, /' , ... . • « ■» , * t k ' # ' 

EXTEND,USUAL COURTESIES. DO NOT GET INVOLVED DISCUSSIONS POLig/T 
NATURE* ;Vv’’v' • - '* ^. 'V rt (k ~ r‘- ^ • 




2 - Foreign Li at &3Ti (detached) 


ENCLOSURE ' TO-MEMO FROHBOSE TO BELMONT 7-27-59, REi -"ALLEN DULLES, 

director?, Mb" ' 7. / . .* '• ‘ an iwrA»*AflT/AftJ rAlVTAlWI 
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1« MR4 1&M DULLES ARRIVING SAN JUAN BY EAL 801 ON 1 AUG 


TO ATTEND a-OVER-NORS* CONFERENCE. ■ ‘ WOULD’ LIKE TO MEET BUREAU 
REPRESENTATIVES AND WOULD APPRECIATE THEIR TELLING GOVERNOR 


? 



MUNOZ. WILL WELCOME OPPORTUNITY TO MEET WITH GOVERNOR 
AND DISCUSS PROBLEMS WITH HIM-A^ DESIRES NO PUBLICITY UNLESS 
RELEASED BY HIM. 


S>' 



„\'4 < 
a AUG 7 "Ttl 59 • 

2. NOTIFY MR. WILLARD GALBRAITH OF ABOV" ? A £/ ‘ 


TOT! ^25/1956 
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TOR: 25/1926Z 
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1SIP T0R 

FROilHb SAN JUAN 


AI-L TITT0E-’MTOK CONTAINED 
HEREIN ISATCL-ASSIFXED EXCEPT 
WHERE SHQWjAoTHESWISE. 


282105 



ALLEN DULLES, DIRECTOR, CIA, REBURAD JULY 27, 1959. GOVERNOR 
MUNOZ WAS PERSONALLY CONTACTED AT HIS SUMMER RESIDENCE, CAYEY, 
PR, AND FURNISHED INFORMATION IN REBURAD. HE SAID HE WOULD 
MAKE APPROPRIATE ARRANGEMENTS TO HAVE SOMEONE MEET MR. DULLES 
UPON HIS ARRIVAL. BUREAU INSTRUCTIONS NOTED. ’ . 


RECEIVED;- 
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If the intelligence contained in the above message is to be disseminated outside the Bureau, it is suggested that it be suitably 
paraphrased in order to protect tks Bureau*s cryptographic systems. 
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DIRECTOR FBI 
DIRECTOR CIA 

OUT NUMBER 80537 

REFS OUT NUMBER 79295 


1. PLEASE CHANGE ARRIVAL OF MR. ALLEN DULLES TO READ 
"ARRIVING SAN JUAN BY EAL 2801 ON 1 AUG LEAVING NEW YORK AT 

1215 HOURS! ARRIVE SAN JUAN AT 1650 HOURS*" 
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2. NOTIFY MR. WILLARD GALBRAITH OF ABOVE 
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T2 AUG 241959 
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STANDARD FORM NO. 64 


Office Memomndum • united sta%s government 


TO 


Director, FBI 


DATE: 8/6/59 


FROM 


SUB 


SAC, San Juan ( 66 - 565 ) ATTN: Liaison Section 

"D ' 


vS 


tBTECT: ALLEN DULLES 

)f DIRECTOR, CIA 



\\ Reburads 7/27/59 and 7/30/59 concerning the arrival of DULLES 
'I in Puerto Rico. 

I personally met Mr. DULLES on his arrival in Puerto Rico on 
8 / 1/59 at 4:50 p.m. I remained with him until such time as 
his plane departed for the Dorado Beach Hotel where he was 
staying. He departed for Washington, D.C. on Tuesday, 8/4/59. 
. During the time he was here I saw him on several occasions 
and extended the usual courtesies to him. He expressed 
appreciation for the Bureau*s interest on his behalf. 
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1-Mr, Baumgardner 


7-30*59 
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£ H- ft V ; 5^?^ 1-Mr, Bondhoe 

S' 1-Liatson 

iDlOGRAM 1 ** Pa P i ch UR 


URGENT 


TO SAO SAN JUAN 
FROM DIRECTOR FBI 


^iwassmai cowm® 

f't^' rAr is UNCMssifflSD sx CET 
YfoESE SHOWN O&RWISE, \,u • 


AZ^EfiT DULLES, DIRECTOR, CIA • REBU^Atf JULY TWENTY^SEVEN • ADFXSE 
GOVERNOR MUNOZ DULLES DEPARTING NEW YORK AUGUST ONE S’ TWELVE 
FIFTEEN P,M., EAL TWO EIGHT NAUGHT ONE, ARRIVING SAN JUAN FOUR 
FIFTY P.M. NOTE CHANGE FLIGHT NUMBER . ALSO ADVISE WILLARD 


GALBRAITH, CIA 


*(^X 4 ) 


c ~r —-.1^#^ / 

I - Foreign Liaison (detached) /?&Z. OS-A*7*v/<ro 

I «'«“»» omw ikMfik, lUtj 
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NOTE: Dulles scheduled to make speech at Governors ' Conference, 

San Juan, 8^-59^ CIA does net ftaue radio communication with San Juan 
and Dulles askCd^pn 7—25—59 if we would send message to Governor 
Munsz through ci&* office o 5an Juan was instructed to do so by 
radiogram dated r f?-27-59<> On 7-29-59 CIA advised that flight number 
®f plane has beeig changed and instant radiogram therefore being 
sent to San Juan, \ / i I ^ - i 
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CIA Chief:Speaks y "'^?, *y •%•-’.■.'• ' ,••»;* 'A ... f; 

AllenW. Dulles, CIA chief, speaking: 's 111 

J The .evidence' is overwhelming that .the; m S<metSj intend 'la 
vks nuclear blackmail as a major weapon to promoteAtheirjobje^*; 
iHyes — namely to spread communism throughout the-world. v; 

■ They showed this inteht at the time.of the Sue&erisia whe# 
they threatened England and France With ballistic attat&Si^piey 

nxnjl- ♦hnrft onoin* 


<ir QUQ. eiuier to any wccutcuiug ui uui,.ucicuaca 
rforrhs of .protection against hUclear attack, are important element 
.of flur defense:—- or, due to any failure to'maintain ou/retalia 
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During my visit your representative there, Mr. Joseph F. 
Santoiana, was most helpful to me on several occasions, and I want 
to express to you, and through you, to him, my appreciation of these 
courtesies. _ 'i 
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STANDARD FORM NO. «4 


Office Memorandum • united stSes government 


TO 


FROM 


MR. A. H. BELMONT 


DATE: 22-5-59 


Tolson 


SUBJECT: 


6 

ALLEN DULLES 

DIRECTOR 3 CENTRAL INTELLIGENCE AGENCY 






fronts 
DeLo 
McGuire . 

Mohr_ 

Parsons . 

Rosen _ 

Tamm_ 


< For your information 3 there has been some rumor 
within Central Intelligence Agency (CIA) that Allen Dulles 
may be preparing to leave the Agency within the next three 
or four months. Apparently these rumors originated after 
publicity was given to. the cornerstone laying ceremony which 
is to take place at ciA*s new building on 11-3-59. One report 
was that Dulles wanted this particular ceremony taken care of 
before really cold weather set in, and furthermore wanted 
fthis done before the spring because he would not be with the 
1'Agency at that time. 

This has been only rumor among certain employees. 
Officials such as James Angleton and Colonel Sheffield Edwards 
have advised that there is no basis for the reports. They 
stated that Dulles has not made any statement indicating 
that he t would be resigning from his position. Angleton 
commented that if Dulles has such plans, he certainly has not 
been divulging his secrets to anybody within the Agency. 


Trotter_ 

W.C. Sullivan . 

Tele. Room_ 

Holloman_ 

Gandy_ 


ACTION : 


None. For your information. 
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Date: September 29* 1959 ! 

To: Director, FBI (^)all l»®#8®SlbpfeoiTTAiNBD % 

. nr ^ n4-4- n , IO /’An iTvvi/i\ HEREIN TSUNCLASSIFIED JSXCEPI 1 -^ 

From: [Legat, Ottawa t80-10£J(^ where SHOWN otherwise. 

Subject: RELATIONS WITH THE CENTRAL .x 

INT ELLIGENCE AGENCY ( GIAU __ ' ^ 

fTForposed Visit of AiieirTJulles ‘toIXfX / \ 

(Canada 10/2 - 9/591--- 


Canada 10/2 - 9/591-— 






A g the Bureau is porhably well aware, Allen D^llesy 
Director of CIA, is scheduled! to arrive in Ottawa, Optarib, 
Canada, on Friday, 10-2-59, and following a dinner with, l 
various Canadian officials on Friday night, will leave on 
Saturday morning accompanied by U. S. Ambassador W i gn l eSNQ rth 

a nd a pap-fry of approximately thirteen, _ and will fly t o( 

Greenland, the various -Ulstanp iiariy warning Line (DEW Line) 
posts and will also fly over ^the N Q rth Pole. The o«xty is 
scheduled to return to Ottawa on or about 10-9-59 

This office anticipated no contact with Mr. Dulles 
during his visit. . / ' 
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CENTRAL INTELLIGENCE AGENCY 

Washington, d. c. 

OFFICE OF THE DIRECTOR 




VIA LIAISON 


2 DEC 1959 


. Mr. 

; Mr. Mohr 

Mr. Parsons_ 

Mr. Rosen_ 

Mr. Tamm__^k 
Mr. TrotwZZ! 
Mr. W.C.gyiivan 
Tele. EoB m 

Mr. Holloman_ 

Miss Gandy_ ✓. > 


Honorable J. Edgar Hoover 
Director, Federal Bureau of Investigation 
United States Department of Justice 
Washington 25, D. C. 

Dear Edgar: 

Thank you very much for your thoughtfulness 
in sending me the memorandum on "Soviet Russia's 
and Red China's Reaction to Nikita Khrushchev's 
Peaceful Coexistence." S 

I have looked it over with interest and 
have forwarded it to some of my specialists 
nere on a need-to-know basis for a further study. 


With kindest regards. 

"3 
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-Sincerely ^ 
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Lien W Malles 
DirecSior" " 
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Mr. A. H. Belmont 
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FROM 


Mr. W. 


Sullivan 


date November 4 , 1959 

T olson_ . 

_^8'olmont 

Dfil-anri r 


McGuire_ 

Mohr_ 

Parsons _ 

(x) Rosen_ 

SUBJECT: ALLEN W. DULLES b6 

DIRECTOR, CENTRAL INTELLIGENCE AGENCY b7C 

REMARKS BEFORE NATIONAL STRATEGY SEMINAR 

NATIONAL WAR COLLEGE, JULY 24, 1959 a - ^° ndY - 

(CENTRAL RESEARCH MATTER) Vj_ 

'Z 

In connection with Mr. Tolson’s request this day for the full remarks of / 
Allen Dulles before the National War College in which Dulles allegedly made 
statements deprecating the menace of communism, there is enclosed the full text 
of Dulled’ speech. ^ 

It Will be recalled that, by memorandum August 14, 1959, Sullivan to 
Belmont, captioned ’’National Strategy Semira r, National War College, July, 1959," 
W. C. Sullivan , who lectured at the Seminar, reported comments regarding' Dulles’ 
speech made b v l~" L one of the professors handling the Seminar. 

_pad said that Dulles left the Seminar with the over-all impression 

that there was no crisis at the present time; that the problem generally was under 
adequate Government control; that "a--: patient attitude on the part of Americans 
toward the Russians and other foreign communists should be adopted ; and that/ 
some changes for the better could be expected to take place in the communist world. 

1 1 1 " ' . . 1 * 

-« 

’/ The following are excerpts from Dulles’ speech on that occasion: 

b6 < 

. *”In dealing with analyses of the Soviet threat I find that there is fc>7C 
often a tendency to go to extremes. There are experts in this \ 

field who tend to magnify all asp ect s of Soviet power and become ^ 

prophets oi gloom-’’-(page 1) 
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Memorandum to Mr. Belmont 
Re: ALLEN W. DULLES 


.. The threat of mutual nuclear destruction is a night¬ 
mare that cannot be dismissed, but even though International 
Communism expects to gain the world, it does not wish to 
acquire a world in ashes.... " (page 3) 

’Despite occasional missile rattling, as at the time of Suez, 
during the Middle Eastern crisis last year, and more recently 
in talks with Mr. Harriman and others, we do not estimate that 
it is the Kremlin’s present intention to advance Communism by 
deliberately provoking war...." (page 5) 

"The basic strategy of International Communism, with its 
primary emphasis on measures short of war, has remained 
remarkably unchanged over the years. So too have .its 
objectives...." (page 6) 

,f ... To a considerable degree the Kremlin’s international 
objectives are not well understood or necessarily shared even 
by the Soviet people themselves with whom our tourists and 
exchange, missions come in contact, and with whom as individuals 
thfe s AhifJpifehn people have so much in conimpn. . . (page 7) 

,'-v':'. • 

1^(0 Communists, with their progress blocked in Western 
EurbpS and i to a great extent in the Far East, are: concentrating 
a major effort in the newly emergent states of Asia and of Africa.... 
(page 10) 

"... there is no reason to adopt an attitude of pessimism as we face 
this particular challenge of International Communism. 

i "We are far better prepared than is generally believed, to deal 
with the Communist political and subversive threat. 




Memorandum, to Mr. Belmont 
Re: ALLEN W. DULLES 


"In the last ten years, after going through far too long a period 
of naive complacency, this country has been awakened to the 
danger. We have also learned to understand Communist operating 
techniques. We know about the orders, given in Moscow to leaders 
of other communist parties. This is not too difficult. * The 
security of these parties as they operate in the Free World varies 
from medium to poor. We have ways of covering their activities 
and we get the basic information we need to gauge their strength 
and tactics. Like too many of the rest of us, they talk too freely 
for their own good. 

"Furthermore, the efficiency of the Communist organization in the 
less developed areas of the world is itself not well developed. In 
the post-war days they had in many European.countries, as in 
France and Italy, for example, sophisticated old-line Communists 
of the Thorez-Togliatti school. Through death and old age this 
type of leadership is wearing out in Europe, and it will be a long 
while, if ever, before such leadership could be developed for 
Asia, Africa, or Latin America. 

"In area after area Moscow and Peiping,' and their covert spokesmen 
in their far-flung apparatus, have overreached themselves....” 
(pages 11 and 12) 

"Many of the states in Europe, Asia, Africa, and even in parts 
of this Hemisphere, which have tended towards neutralism, have 
markedly changed in their attitude about communism over the 
last few years. Their former complacent approach to the danger 
is being replaced by a far greater degree of sophistication. Here 
some of the initial appeal of communism is wearing off. The 
uninitiated are becoming initiated...." (page 13) 

"Finally, there are signs of change within the Soviet Union itself 
which over the ye ars might bring about some relaxation of the 
aggressive expansionist policy of the International Communist 
movement. 
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Memorandum to Mr. Belmont 
Re: Allen w. dulles 


’’The rigid police state of the days of Stalin has been relaxed.... 
(page 14) 


,r While the Soviet government is still a closely regulated autocracy, 
it is not today quite as free as under Stalin to disregard wholly 
the desires of the people among "which the yearning, for peace is 
foremost. As long as the Soviet people are only permitted to 
hear, to read and to learn what the Soviet government dictates, 
progress will be slow. But as long as there is some progress 
there is hope of gradual evolution. Increasing contact between 
the American and Russian peoples should contribute to this end.... 
(page 14) 


Apparently aware that he might have left the Seminar members somewhat 
complacent about the threat of communism, Dulles, in the conclusion of his remarks, 
stated: 

”1 would not leave the impression , in concluding, that this 
l isting of favorable trends should in any sense cause us to relax 
our sense of urgency in taking measures to counter Soviet 
political, economic and subversive penetration in the Free 
World] " 


’’Quite the contrary, the moment a tide shows signs of slacking, 

then is the opportunity to drop holding operations and press the 

advantage. Since I appreciate there are many ’’Doubting Thomas’ ’ 

on this score, I can assure you, that we are better prepared and 

better coordinated to deal with this challenge, and are dealing 

with it more effectively, than many of youTrealize....” (pages 14 and 15) 


RECOMMENDATION: 

For your information. 





i'.'i! 
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July 2k, 1959 (8:00 p.rc., EDST) 


I appreciate the opportunity to make the concluding remarks 
to the National Strategy Seminar for Reserve Officers. From the 
reports I have had of your meetings, and ray intelligence on this is 
good, I realize that you have broadly covered the various elements 
of Soviet strategy and tactics, the nature of the Communist threat, 
the relative military strength of Fast and West, and the face of war 
in the nuclear age. 

In dealing with analyses of the Soviet threat I find that there 
is often a tendency to go to extremes. There are experts in this 
field who tend to magnify all aspects of Soviet power and become 
prophets of gloom. Others tend to discount Soviet accomplishments 
and unduly magnify their internal difficulties. This could add up 
to an unhealthy complacency. 

The first class of experts iSjU^i largej:, though recently we 
have seen the other extreme in some.magazine articles which have 


attempted to discredit, on what appeal^ .to 
evidence, recognized SovietLaceomplashme'f. _. 



be the flimsiest 
sicularly in the 

field of outer space. 

Certainly it is more dangerous to underrate than to overrate, 
though the latter can well be expensive in terms of our budget. 
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In these estimates of where we stand in relation to the Soviet, 
one of the crucial areas where some teiM to underrate the Soviets is 
in the assessments of the relative economic output of the two great 
power blocs. 

True, the gross national product of the United States alone is 
over twice that of the USSR. If we add to U.S. production that of 
other countries of the Free World, while adding to Soviet production 
that of Communist China and the Soviet Satellites, the ratio is still 
more favorable to us. 

But as against this we must recognize that the rate of growth 
of the Communist Bloc is substantially greater tlssfi t&pfc of the Free 
World, and will probably remain so’ for some tifflfc:-^y.-"r:>- 

Even more important is the extent to which Soviet present pro¬ 
duction and investment are keyed directly and indirectly to their 
military power. In fact, Soviet military outlays are now about equal 
to ours in terms of what they would cost us. Similarly, their annual 
investment in industry - vital to military power as well as economic 
.growth - is now equal to that of the U.S. To achieve all this from 
their lower economic base, they have to devote about twice the propor¬ 
tion of their gross national product to military purposes as we do. 

Of course, to achieve such goals within their much smaller 
economy, they are forced to curtail consumers’ goods. But by 
emphasizing guns instead of butter, they have greatly reduced the 
significance in the terms of the power struggle of the still great 
.gap between their over-all economic strength and ours. 






Naturally, Khrushchev would like to have his people believe 
that the USSR has already achieved a state of military parity, if 
not superiority. While it is not the role of intelligence to attempt 
detailed net estimates of our relatival position vis-a-vis 

.Vj ' "! ! i!;-‘, A ''i !,n 

the Bloc, we have good evidence on whi^:’^;j^|fect any such conclusion. 

• Y. • i • ' i" 1 1 i 

Furthermore, the theory that either of the great nuclear 
powers could destroy the other, without the attacker himself being 
devastated, is not, I believe, subscribed to on either side of the 
'iron Curtain. The threat of mutual nuclear destruction is a night¬ 
mare that cannot be dismissed, but even though International Communism 
expects to gain the world, it does not wish to acquire a world in 
ashes. 

From Soviet statements as well as from other evidence avail¬ 
able to us, it seems clear that the USSR is placing more and more 
reliance on the development of ballistic missiles as its chief 
instrument of strategic nuclear attack. But the Soviets are not 
immune to the many difficulties inherent in developing new and untried 
hardware into reliable weapons systems. 






Meanwhile Khrushchev and his military aides have done their 
best to deprecate the manned bomber, both to their own people and 
abroad. In fact he has called them "museum pieces." This may be, 
in part, to quiet the fears of their people and to bolster their 
assertions of superiority in one key military field. 

Last May, Khrushchev told a delegation of West German Social 
Democratic editors that, though the NATO countries really possessed 
a large air force, it was, he said, technically outdated and it 
could be shot down by ordinary anti-aircraft artillery, and even by 
ordinary fighters. 

i "Why then," said Khrushchev, "do the Western 

military leaders base themselves on bomber aviation 
and talk a lot about it? Because their rocket tech¬ 
nology i® l#i3Ll weak" . . . "Therefore it appears 
that talk about a large number of borobe^;t$ being 
indulged in for purposes of deceit." 

From Khrushchev's viewpoint this is undoubtedly good 
propaganda if he can make it stick, since the USSR today is in a 
position of inferiority vis-a-vis the U.S. with regard to manned 
bombers. The tremendous effort which we see the Soviets putting 
^advanced radar, ground-to-air missiles, and other defenses 
agiiast aircraft would seem to belie the deprecatory statements of 
Khrushchev about them. 





Obviously both our military defenses and our ability to 
retaliate by missile and aircraft should together be kept adequate 
to meet the .tta'fescfc, Ber-s is where the superior industrial capacity 
of the Free- World ;of the TJ.S. in particular can and must play 
its role* 

la past when technical, scientific, or industrial 

I - % 

problem* such as that im face today in the missile field, has been 
wp to the ingenuity of our scientists and production experts, 

» hive not long remained in second place. It is certainly incumbent 
upon us to see to it that we do not fail in this instance. 

If we do keep up our military defenses, the most immediate 
threat to us for the years immediately ahead is not likely to be 
physical destruction by all-out nuclear war. The danger is rather 
the slow attrition of the power position of the Free World by a 
combination of political warfare, and economic penetration and sub¬ 
version. 

Despite occasional missile rattling, as at the time of Suez, I 
during the Middle Eastern crisis last year, and more recently in 1 

talks with Mr. Harriman and others, we do not estimate that it is 
the Kremlin's present intention to advance Communism by deliberately 
provoking war. 





We cannot entirely discount the risk, ••• that the 

!*>v .% 

Soviets might miscalculate Western strength or fivmness of our 

intentions, and adopt posiM-OSs from which it would be hard for them to 
find an acceptable line of retreat. The Soviets have miscalculated 
before, as in the 19U8 Berlin blockade and in Korea. We can hope 
that Khrushchev, after having castigated Stalin for adventurism 
in the famous speech of February 1956 will not fall prey to the 
same temptation at Berlin or elsewhere. Aggression by proxy 
against the newly emerging and less developed countries may be 


a tempting but it obviously is a dangerous course. 

The basic strategy of International Communism, with its 
primary emphasis on measures short of war, has remained remarkably 
unchanged over the years. So too have its ob& ffifc yrwty*" 


These were never more bluntly stated 


ebullient speeches in Poland these last days 




Obviously referring to the phrase attribp.te|.S-t’d" 
will bury you," he explained that when he said^hkt^C.cwanis'a-Would 
be the graveyard of Capitalism, he did not mean that Communists 
would take shovels and start digging; "History," he said, %mild 


take care of capitalists." They too, he suggested, would become 
museum pieces, added that "If there were a God and he could 
act, he would take a good broom and sweep you out®* 







Certainly Khrushchev pictures himself as devoted to the 
task of helping in this burying and sweeping. 

The "we will bury you" theme has been the fanatical tenet 
and credo of communism, sophisticatedly preached by Lenin, brazenly 
carried out by Stalin, and more subtly practiced by Khrushchev. 

If Soviet policy were restricted to building a better Russia 
for the Russians, we could not object. To the Kremlin leaders, 
however, the USSR is merely the base from which Communism is to be 
expanded to cover the world. 

As we are entering a period of greatly increased personal 
intercourse between the two power blocs, with exhibitions, tourism, 
cultural exchanges, and the like, it is important not to lose sight 
of the fundamental nature of this conflict. 

This is too often overlooked by the casual visitor to the 
Soviet Union. To a considerable degree the Kremlin's international 
'§i$#tives are not well understood or necessarily shared even by 
the Soviet people themselves with whom our tourists and exchange 
missions come in contact, and with whom as individuals the American 
people have so much in common. 




We should remember that the Soviet Union is a dictatorship, 
run by the high command of the Communist Party, that the Party 
itself numbers only about eight million — about five percent of 
the adult population of the Soviet Union and only about 13 percent 
of the number of actual voters in our own last Presidential election. 

Furthermore, these eight million party members have no real 
freedom even in choosing their local party leaders much less the 
leaders in the Presidium. It is these latter who determine the 
policies on which the fate of the Soviet.people depend, including 
the policy of the secretly subsidized export of Communism on a world¬ 


wide basis. 

F- 

This policy is an insidious interference in internal- 
affairs of free countries. If the Communist program advance# 


in the international field by open and peaceful E-m ean s SM a Jwf|£p ©£ 
competition between two great conflicting views of ho^society aid 
the lives of people should be organized, we coijj^d well this 
challenge. Let us compete, let the peoples choose and decide which 
system is the better. Khrushchev claims he is inviting us to such 


a competition. 

But this is a mirage. 






Where behind the Iron Curtain have the peoples themselves 
had a free opportunity to choose? Certainly not in Czechoslovakia 
in 191*8, or in Hungary in 1956, or in East Germany today. And 
where in the Free World would Khrushchev give this choice, if our 
liberties had once been taken away. And if Khrushchev wants an 
open competition why does he shield the Soviet people from a full 
exchange of ideas, of information, and of persons? Why the almost 
pathological concern to hide things from us and from his own people 
also. 

The answer is that Communism, despite its brazen ideological 
pronouncements, cannot tolerate free competition. Nowhere has a 
nation fallen under Communist domination and then been allowed to 
test its choice by resort to free elections. 

Instead, peoples are faced with the fait accompli of being 
taken over before they realize what has happened. In Hungary this 
was helped on in the immediate postwar days by what I understand 
has been vividly described to you as the Bakosi. ^‘a&ami" technique 
— biting off, bit by bit, elements of freedom dlifeii the whole 
structure was eroded. 
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In Czecho^lpvakia the oooular front technique succeeded 
in putting a mihb^ity party into power. This illustrates the 
grave danger of a situation in any state where the Communist 
party and its allies succeed in gaining even a substantial min¬ 
ority position. Once in power, the voting ends and popular say 
has no peaceful way of recovering control. In the case of 
Czechoslovakia the danger point was reached when the Communists 
gained less than I 4 O percent of the electorate, with the non- 
Communist parties, as is so often the case, hopelessly divided. 

Today the Communists, with their progress blocked in 
Western Europe and to a great extent in the Far East, are concen¬ 
trating a major effort in the newly emergent states of Asia and 
of Afrjca. Here they exploit political weaknesses as well as 
dynamic nationalism and the surge of rising expectation^ 
are not easy to satisfy. 

Their weapons include economic penetration, the develop¬ 
ment of hard-core Communist parties — -underground or above¬ 
ground — propaganda both open and black, and in the areas around 
the periphery of the Communist bloc itself, they maintain the 
overhanging threat of their military power. 
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Yet there is no reason to adopt an attitude of pessimism as 
we face this particular challenge of International Communism. 

We are far better prepared than is generally believed, to 
deal with the Communist political and subversive threat. 

In the last ten years, after going through far too long a 
period of naive complacency, this country has been awakened to the 
d&Bg&r. We have also learned to understand Communist operating 
techniques. We know about the orders given in Moscow to leaders of 
other communist parties. This is not too difficult. The security 
of these parties as they operate in the Free World varies from 
medium to poor. We have ways of covering their activities and we 
get the basic information we need to gauge their strength and 
tactics. Like too many of the rest of us, they talk too freely for 
their own good. 

Furthermore, the efficiency of the Communist organization in 
the less developed areas of the world is itself not well developed. 
In the post-war days they had in many European countries, as in 
Fp&l3ft® and Italy, for example, sophisticated old-line Communists of 
the Thorez-Togliatti school. Through death and old age this type 
of leadership is wearing out in Europe, and it will be a long while, 
if ever, before such leadership could be developed for Asia, Africa, 
or Latin America. 
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In area after area Moscow and Peiping, and their covert 
spokesmen in their far-flung apparatus, have overreached themselves. 
Their true hand has been shown in Hungary, Tibet, Egypt, and in many 
other countries that could be mentioned"* tit may be that in their 
over-eagerness to promote a Communist-dominated Iraq, the Communists 
have overplayed their hand with the new Iraqi leaders and damaged 
their position in the Arab world. 

Here is an interesting sidelight on Tibet. The agreement of 
May 23, 195>1 } between the Peiping government and the local government 
of Tibet provided that the Chinese Communist army units entering 
Tibet should not "arbitrarily take a single needle or thread from 
the people." Eight years later they took the lives of many Tibetans, 
the liberty of all . 

The Communists are fond of saying that the forces of history 
are on their side. One of the great forces at work today is that of 
nationalism; particularly in the newly emerging countries of the 
world. However; not the Communists, with their goal of domination, 
but the West, with its ingrained respect for self-determination, is 
coming more and more to be recognized as the ally of the new Afro- 
Asian nationalism. As anti-colonial feeling subsides in the new 
states, it is being replaced by growing realization that Sino-Soviet 
exvl&Mgronism is a far greater threat to their cherished independence. 
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Soviet economic aid is beginning to run into the same type of 

problems we face in our own aid programs, including too many Soviet 
experts and technicians and here and there shoddy goods. Also the 
political petticoats of the programs have shown up badly in several 
instances, notably in Yugoslavia where aid was promptly terminated 
and half-built projects left to the weather, when Yugoslav policy-no 
longer pleased the Soviet. 

Here as in certain other instances the so-called "aid without 
strings" has been shown up as "strings without aid." 

It is significant that little or no publicity is allowed to 
reach the Russian people themselves about the Kremlin's loans and 
aid to foreign countries. This, leads one to believe that this use 
of their assets would not go down well with people who are themselves 
denied so -many of the good things of life, 

"When things don't go as the Soviets want, they tend to lose 
their temper in public, as most recently in the cancellation of 
Khrushchev's Scandinavian trip and in the Chinese Communists' retort 
to India over Tibet. 

Many of the states in Europe, Asia, Africa, and even in parts 
of this Hemisphere, which have tended towards neutralism, have 
markedly changed in their attitude about communism over the last few 
years. Their former complacent approach to the danger is being replaced 
by a far greater degree of sophistication. Here some of the initial 
appeal of communism is wearing off. The uninitiated are becoming 
initiated. 
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Finally, there are signs of change within the Soviet Union 
itself which over the years might bring about some relaxation of the 
aggressive expansionist policy of the International Communist 
movement. 

The rigid police state of the days of Stalin has been relaxed. 
Education is being pressed and while special emphasis is being placed 
on education in technical, and engineering fields,' which 

would add to their- trial and military strength, there is 

nevertheless, a general broadening of the educational base in the 
Soviet Union. 

While the Soviet government is still a closely regulated 
autocracy, it is not today quite as free as under Stalin to disregard 
wholly the desires of the peop3.e among which the yearning for peace 
is foremost. As long as the Soviet people are only permitted to 
hear, to read and to learn what the Soviet government dictates, 
progress will be slow. But as long as there is some progress there 
is hope of gradual evolution. Increasing contact between the 
American and Russian peoples should contribute to this end. 

I' would not leave the impression, in concluding, that this j 
listing of favorable trends should in any sense cause us to relax 
our sense of urgency in taking measures to counter Soviet political, 
economic and subversive peaettfation in the Free World. 
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Quite the contrary, the moment ;jhows signs of 

slacking, then is the opportunity to df'op folding operations and 
press the advantage. Since I appreciate there tses& ^Doubting 
Thomas'" on this score, I can assure you that we,'tester prepared 

: 'IV 

and better coordinated to deal with this challe^ga t $£$ .are dealing 
with it more effectively, than many of you realize. 

But too much talking about plans and practices would only 
alert the challenger to our counter measures. Hence silence in face 
of criticism is better than ary bragging about past accomplishment, 
or programs for the future. 

One of the key purposes of this reserve officer seminar has 
been to alert a highly selected group to the nature and implications 
of the challenge which we face from International Communism. I would 
like to give ny fullest endorsement both to the objective of the 
seminar and to the manner in which it has been carried out. But the 
job does not end here tonight. Each of you in turn can help to give 
the thinking citizens of your communities the benefit of your own 
impressions. In a free society like ours an informed public opinion 
is indispensable to give the backing to those men and to those 
measures that are needed to meet Khrushchev's challenge to us. 
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The Director might be interested in taking a look 
at Fulton Lewis’s attached column for 2-10-60. lie really tak es 
O ff on Alleimilles, Director of CIA. J^ewis hits CIA secrecy 
very Hardr ,f "IfTs u a%ery good column. ' 


RESPECTFULLY, 
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(CAUTION: ADVANCE- ’ LEWIS - COLUMN FOR RELEASE WEDNESDAY, FEBRUARY 10, 
A.M. AND P.M.. .PAPERS.*- • MUST--NOT. BE PUBLISHED BEFORE THAT DATE.) 

WASHINGTON-'REPORT 
BY FULTON--"LEWIS, JR. - 

COPYRIGHT, 196(5;KING- FEATURES SYNDICATE, INC. 

WASHINGTON/' FEB. - 9—Allen ^Dulles, Central Intelligence 
Agency director*: is : spending much of h;Ls time on Capitol Hill 
these days testifying in secret-and open sessions about Russian 
affairs; 

In recent months the' 0.1.A.;.-chief has briefed Congress on 
the gpfiet economy,.-the-progress’-of the Red missile program, 
and overall Russian-military capabilities . 

As the guardian of America^""intelligence" secrets, Dulles 
speaks with an authority"that few dare to challenge. His organiza¬ 
tion is shrouded in secrecy,' -invulnerable to Congressional 

scrutiny. Yet“despite -those-barriers to knowledge, one thing is 

> 

evident: The Central Intelligence Agency-Is by no means omnipotent. 


| its half-billion dollar-a-year budget guarantees no truth. The 

1 C; I.A,,- for example, - was- totally'unaware of the approaching 
Hungarian Revolution,- of the -all-important events in Lebanon and 
Iraq two years-ago; 

Congressional leaders'.are stymied when they try to delve into 
C.I.A, activities ;■ ; little''’Information, therefore, can come from 
them. The most voluminous Source material is probably Harry Rowe 
Ransom, who wrote the 1 semi-official,-friendly story of the C.I.A., 
"Central-Intelligence -and'-National* Security," in 1958, 

Ransom quickly'dispels--the^romantic notion that C.I.A.fs 
sources' are furtive. agents dashing-i over 'borders and through curtains 

* i, ' 

C. « 

of iron and bamboo with-top-secret information. The major sources 
of C;.I,JU*& ,, Intelligence7 , - f ”ins.tead', ; * are j . "the college graduate or 
Ph;D. sitting at their desk creating.-a mosaic from multi-colored : 

I data gathered 'from • around-the '.globe, - most likely from non-secret - 


sources - ."- * 


(MORE) - - ) 
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BY FULTQN LEWIS, JR.. ’XX -sources.; 

These "agents"' spend their wording hours wading through public 
information—radio broadcasts, military journals, newspapers and 

periodicals—that the Comnippfts have-made available to us. Dulles 

• r . . 

§ood information from behind the Iron 


himself admits that "getti^ 

Curtain is the toughest job intelligence has ever faced. American 
pipelines to the Kremlin are scarce,, if they exist at all." 

Ransom, rationalizing for Dulles, says: "It would obviously be a 
waste of effort and money--and possibly of human life—to attempt to 
procure information from, behind the Iron Curtain which might be 
available otherwise from a. translation of Pravda, or from monitoring 
a Russian radio broadcast." 

There seems to-be little realization that the Communists can 
easily plant false information to mislead the intelligence-people 
themselves. 

This is but one reason for the severe criticism that followed 
Dulles’s recent testimony on Soviet economic growth. His official 
viewpoint was that the Russian economy is growing at a much greater 
rate than ours,.- and that the Reds are rapidly approaching the U.S. 
in economic output. His. source: the official Red figures released to 
the West, not clandestine agents roaming behind the Iron Curtain. 

Knowledgeable students of the Soviet economy, such as G.. Warren 
Nutter and Colin Clark, later reviewed those statistics and found 
them to be grossly exaggerated. They declared the real industrial 
output gain to be a fourth of what the Kremlin claimed* Nutter put 
the Soviet economy at a state of development comparable to the U.,S. 
economy in 1914. 

All this makes Dulles’s analysis of Red military power seem 


less authoy^tstl^ than some would have us believe. It lends credence 
to the coritsiitp^-of Rep. George McMahon, chairman of a House Sub- 


committee I^^U^/tary Appreciations, that the intelligence people 




are "unable to give Congress any estimate as to what Russia has in 
the way of weapons...intelligence representatives answer questions 
as long as we ask them, but they still don’t have the facts with 
respect to the power of our opponent." 

Tomorrow.we shall examine a case history of U.S.. intelligence, 
the .air .force "crisis" of 1956.. Its lesson for today is great... 


###■' 
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Trotter_ 

W.C. Sullivan 
Tele. Room -- v -- 


Mr. Harvey G. Foster 
Federal Bureau of Investigation 
New York, New York 

Bear Foster: 

I have received your letter of May 2, 
1960, and appreciate your thoughtfulness in bringing 
to my attention the remarks made by Allen W» Dulles.- 

* * f * 

I hope you will continue to keep me informed'of- matters 

"V 

of this nature in your Division. 

Sincerely, 


CD 


MAICEO 27 

MAY 10 I960 


COMM-FBI 


J. Edgaj; SSSSOB. ) 

ALL INFORMATION CONT/ 
HEREIN JS UNCLASSIFIED, . • 
_ DATF .ll MItf S RY APOOk 

1 - Sam Papich - Enclosure 
1 - Personnel File £>f SA Sam Papich - Enclosure 

NOTE: SA Papich mentioned in SAC Foster’s letter EOD 3-10- 
is assigned to Domestic 



MriUgggce^^S-p. 
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UNITED STATES DEPARTMENT OP JUSTICE^- 


In Reply, Please Refer to 
File No. 


FEDERAL BUREAU OF INVESTIGATION 


Near York, ST. 
May 2, I 960 
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Y. 


Mr. Tolson. 
Mr. Mohr. 
Mr. P^nsofl 
Mr^^^cJi 
.KMr. Callaha 

fclb^eLo: 
"Mr. Sla&ne 
Mr. McGuire 
Mr. Rosen 



j| Mr. Tamm. 


Mr. J. Edgar Hoover 
Director 

Federal Bureau of 
Washington, D. G. 


Dear Mr. Hoover: 


V 

b6 

b7C 


3 Mr. Trotter_ 

1 Mr. W.C.Sullivan 
$ Tele. Room. 


I attended the Communion Breakfast o 
the New York City Police Department St. George Asso¬ 
ciation at the Waldorf yesterday. The Association^ 
Golden Rule Award was presented to Allen Wr^Dulles of J 
CIA. There are two things I thought you wouISTHe * 
interested in knowing - first: 

During his speech, Mr. Dulles paid 
tribute to you and to the organization led by you, 
for your most effective combatting of Communism in 
this country. 



,\.t 
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Secondly, during a conversation with^ 
Mr. Dulles, he commented about Special Agent Sam Papich 
as being an outstanding liaison officer. He adyised 
that he has found him to be a "tough", hard man whose 
word is his bond, and who is respected and trusted-by 
himself, Mr. Dulles, and his staff. 






Sincerely, 



BY- 


/M 




H/yG. FOSTER 
Special Agent in Charge, 
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|b° date: 6-3-60 

>> Att TORMAT/tW CONTAINtu 
HEREIN ,IS UNCLASSIFIED , 


DATE. 


ALLEN R. DULLES 

DIRE St CENTRAL INTELLIGENCE AGEKCY 




/fOol 

U.l. 


Tolson_ 

Mohr_ 

Parsons _L 

Belmont _ 

£crllahan . ^ 

De Loach I fL _ 

Malone_ 

McGuire _ 

Rosen _ 

Tamm*—- 

Trotter^ 
V/.CA^lRvan . 

Tel^Froom_ 

Ingram - 

Gandy - 


You may be interested in the following observations 
which were volunteered to Agent Papich on 6-2-60 by Dulles. 

: . iT _ . , >Dulles referred to his recent appearance before congress¬ 

ional; <c^m®|i11ees relative to the U-2 incident. He commented that 
‘‘lie : actuAi^y had not been treated roughly, but was asked many . 
. :> Sen&i't4Y<5].questions which were difficult to answer because he did 
'ij.cct reveal vital intelligence information. He stated that 

;j^.eiFCato'r Gbre of Tennessee, was by far the most capable interrogator. 

;> H^vj|fe^cr4bed Gore as one who asked very intelligent and 

^ esti ° ns * j 

li ® j p u ii es i s of tlie belief that the Democratic critic5'^;^.'';$^ 
Administration will not be-'picking on him any more. In his $ 

the Democrats feel that there is nothing to be gained politi^mly’:)(■ 
by hitting the CIA Director. He is certain that the Democrat^;#ift|fJ 


continue using the U-2 incident and the Summit failure durin 
election.campaign. He stated that it was "tragic” that the President 
would continue being a target of the Democrats in connection with the 
U-2 matter. . ' ‘ i—. 

iss 


Dulles was not speciffev but did leave the impression with 
' the Liaison Agent that he might be concerned over allegations that he 
let the President down when he appeared before the congressional 
1 committees. He Emphatically stated that although the President had 
made the final decision (apparently concerning the last U-2 flight) 
he told the Congressmen that he personally would have made the same 
decision, 

. Dulles commented that from a propaganda standpoint Khrushchev 

I is continually gaining advantages being made available as a result of 
this being an election year. He referred to the letter which Democratic 
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1 - Mr. Parsons 
1 - Mr. Belmont 
1 - Liaison 
1 - Mr. Papich 













Memorandum for Mr. Belmont 
RE: ALLEN W. DULLES 

DIRECTOR, CENTRAL INTELLIGENCE AGENCY 


leaders Adlai Stevenson, L$ndQn B. Johnson, Sam Rayburn, and 
William Fulbright had sent to Khrushchev asking him to prevent the 
collapse of the Summit Conference. This letter was sent shortly 
prior to the time when the Conference was to convene. Dulles- 
explained that Khrushchev has now answered this letter, which will 
be publicized throughout the world. It has given him an excellent 
opportunity to expound his views in typical Soviet fashion. In 
Dulles* opinion, the Democrats made a mistake when they sent the 
letter. He commented that there was much to be done by the U.S. to 
combat Khrushchev* s propaganda, but unfortunately, "Nobody knows 
how to play." By this he implied that there was not the leadership, 
organization and unity to effectively combat Khrushchev}s tactics. 


Dulles is making available a copy of the statement which 
he made before the Senate committee. He stated that if the Bureau 
was interested in reviewing the complete text of his testimony, 
which apparently would include questions and answers, he would 
permit the Liaison Agent to review the material. 


ACTION: 









OPTIONAL FORM NO. 10 


UNITED STATES GOVE^^/IENT 

Memorandum y 

to : Mr. Belmont^ 


from : r. e. L’Allier 


f 

ier 


date: 6-30-60 


Afk Tolson _ 
— 

Jx* Parsons 

Belmont 
Callahph 

fWir 


McGuire_ 

Rosen _ 

Tamm_ 

Trotter - -- 
W.C. Sullivan ! 

Tele. Room_ 

Ingram_ 

Gandy _ 


subject: _allbr W. DULLES „ 

IJIHECTON, tigNTBAL INTEL V^V^NCE AGENCWf-i^ 

^ (fy 

As you know, Dulles has been in Europe for the past 
three weeks and for your information he is scheduled to return 
July 5, I960. The Liaison Agent also has been informed that Dulles 
will again leave the country either in August or in the fall of this 
year. He is scheduled to make a trip to Africa where he will make « 
stops in practically every country. 

„ The Agent was told that Dulles prefers to be outside of the 
United.States during most of the election campaign. Central 
Intelligence Agency officials take the position that by being 
outside of the country Dulles can maintain a nonpartisan position 
in the political picture. 


ACTION: 


None, for information. 


SPjbas J/4UU 

1 - Me? Parsons 
1 - Mri Belmont 
1 - Liaison 
1 - Mr. Papich 
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) OPRONAl fOP-M* NO. 10 

UNITED STATES GOVERNMENT 

Memorandum 


m. 


Tolson_ 

Mohr_ 

Parsons _ 
'’’Balmont _ 


Mr. Belmont; 


mi- 


date: July 7, I960 




R. 0. L'Allier 


X. 


Tamm^^_ — 
Trover --A-, 
W.CVSuJ^r 
Room . 

Ingram_ 

Gandy _ 


Trorfe 

w.cV; 
_ ^ 


y ® . -■* 7 Jv ,/X 

subject: ALLEN W. DULLES 4 V 'h W&Z 

ItST&AL INTELLIGENCE AGENCY ^ Jr 

/ pom li 

Reference is made to the enclosed article which appearedv 
in the "American Weekly" sectionyof the Washington Post, Sunday, 

July 3, I960, authored fey ihe article is a favorable 

account of Dulles" activiti^s^fn^the^ntelligence field. All df 
information has been previously printed before and is well Imbjftsi ^ 
to us. Giniger indicates that Central Intelligence Agency’s 
annual budget amounts to $350,000,000 and the Agency employs 
many-Tas 16,000 people. Very interestingly, it is believed that \ 
,.these figures... aeps close to being fairly accurate. Brief reference 
‘is ma'de t£ employment in the State Department many years 

,,ago an,d his Wfell-known connection with Office of Strategic Services. 


e gjSlS^Eat as o f I 

___ . 1 New York, New York. By 

tmr Hated July 23, 1958. 1 I traftrsmrtted^-to the Director a 

copy df a specially bound edxtien of "The Catho|$#.^ible in the 
St. Pefeers’ edition." Receipt of the book was impropriately h( r 
acknowledged by letter dated August 7, 1958. ****** 

. JJ / 

Our files further in dicate ft hat in past 
reportedly was an associate of ] former member of the 

Comtmist Party and for the pas t connected~wi'th the 

Neft IdrfrT PostT" In. 1952 we received inf or*matlon indicating ; that 

_ _I and a third unknown person spent some time in 

Jthe Statler Hotel, Washington-, D. C., with three "trollops." 

A A 

SP:bas y 17. .1 y ** _ n 


1 - Mr. Parsons 
1 - Mr. Belmont 
1 - Liaison 
1 - Mr*. "Papich 

Enclosure 


ALL INFORMATION CONTAINS* . 
HEREIN JS IJNCIASSIRQ)v -x 

DAT 


f\ 




te£ S? %‘t 




^ /// , , no deletions per OGA 9/7/10 

-3301': 5 « \ 


So JUL JS 1960 
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Memorandum L'Allier to Belmont 
Re: ALLEN If. DULLES 

DIRECTOR, CENTRAL INTELLIGENCE AGENCY 

While | was connected with CIA one of his 

responsibilities allegedly was the preparation of the history of 
the Agency. He also had occasion to handle matters of a public 

^relations nalume_In view of this background, it would appear 

/logical that would be readily used by CIA for publicizing* 

l the Agency. 


b6 

b7C 


ACTION: 


For your information. > 


/ 




& 









Trotter_ 

W.C. Sullivan 
Tele. Room _ 


The Post and_ 

raid 

The ^iisklKqtcji Daily Nows 
The Evening SftW ___ 
New York Herald Tribune — 
New York Journal-American 
New York Mirror_ 


New York Dally News 

New York Post_ 

The New York Times . 


The Worker 


The New Leader 


The Wall Street Journal 


Date 


THERE’S NOTHING SECRET about' the location of the 
most secretive' agency of the U. S. Government. 


By K. S. GINiGER 




■'.■i: ?■' ^ v - 

1 



1 ■■ - • m “ v 

r=^ 

Malone . 
McGuire 




















. ^ln -.the" -basement. 'A 
p" building";.'. . a li|^ 
to green \ 4 .-■-. /I 


jai&K 


1 big,steel, and- concrete 
"x a door changed from red* 

_ . . ..,„£at behind a desk.,on;wfiich. 

art enormous‘green marble paperweight .held down- *- 
a single sheet' of paper. „ A . glass' of milk* a 
< bottle of grey pills . i. stood by the black, telephone.- . 

: ,(Ther red one was for scrambling.) His black mom- 
ring coat,, black tie and,black monocle hiding-the left/ 

• eye gave kim the appearance of an undertaker,.' 
just as the basement had'the effect .of a vault, a. j 

i mausoleum.’* *'• \ 

That’s how writers of spy stories like ’to"describe . J 
L .the r 'headquarter, from the world’s spy-'- ■ 

('•masters 
! ''novelist: 

telligence chief in .his Londim headquarters 
ll I know,' ffom. my.own 'experience, that .it is" 
^nothing like that' And neither 1 is. the headquarters ■ 
j:Usf. his; opposite ndinber in the United States, Allen ' 

^ .Welsh'Dulles, Director of Central Intelligence arid,, 

1 head of.;,-the,;Central'- Intelligence ~Agency { .;,* most-: 

}' secretive of j America’s government agencies.,.? 

; , If you; had visited Allen Dulled'in;the : miSst' of 
l the'recent'furor over the" downing, of the U-2 photo-'. 

' K graphic'intelligence plane, presumably piloted by a 
j] . C;.Iv.Ar civilian agent, yoij^. taxi would have taken 
/.you to the*administration building of G.I.-A. v./ ; lv 
;;v/So t, in. a* duster of marble and red-brick govern; 

; ment‘buildings of, a type, common to Washington,. 

• this structure iS dearly identified ;by signs leading J 



. 7 /The-corridors carry the; usual ' security posters / 

• warning against loose, talk. Through'the'open doors’’ 
Of various offices, banks of ; locked safes and file 
cabinets can be seen; opened ones'.carry large signs- 
>•• saying ‘‘Open” as a reminder that them secrets 
must, be Iqcked in.;, again before the user leaves 
the room! J'- ■ .?-•/. 

1 Mr. Dulles- own • office is no basement hideaway _ 
; room on'an Uppers floor! Hig^deskmnd 


tables' are .covered vyith* papers, bound reports'and . 

; books orhll kinds: But. Dulles himself is . not often 
i behind the desk, especially When., he is receivihg'a- 
1 visitor; He prefers to stride back* and forth; across , 1 
the room, an ever-present pipe in hand. ' -• ; - 

’ On his wall there.is an architect’s rendering/of 
the new multimillion-dollar .C. I. A: headquarters i 
building now "being erected across the Potomac in .. 

) Virginia. • ' j ' '■»" j ^ r ; ,. e * J •’ 

- From this room. Alien. Dulles advises the Presi-"... 
dent and various government agencies, on what is 
going on all over the wqrld. Russia is riot America’s ; 
only intelligence, target;, jt.is important,.sometimes 

!.<*_ x * t ■__t' a. i ; _J_." i. I.. - 


belieyed to be as high^as $350,000,000 a year, and? 
employs possibly as many as .16,000 people at home 
and.abroad! What thejreal figures are ia a. dosely ; 
guarded, secret kijowjrr.only toa few members ; of’/,’ 
Congress and to top officials Of. the Agency, itsqft-i"' ! 



j war?-. And where did he obtain the experience that? 

‘ has led our government to. trustphifn ; with Hug< i^j 
t expenditures of ijrioriey and manpower ‘‘jyithout,’ £j 
'' •"as the law 'creating'his’ job”specifically states^’T'e 
.I*, gard to-the provisions of law'and'regulatiqns relat- 
.»ing to the.expenditure of. government fim^s/j?-,,^ 

../ Now .67,. Allen, Dulles’ entereddrito the, arena of" 
foreign affairs at the'age.of eight, - when A he wrptqv 
’ a pariiphlet. on the- Poer’then in progress 1 .;- 
This was proudly published by his?family-\yho saw., 
signs that the youngster’ would/’follow? the? path -, 
already marked by Older members' of the family." 

... : i His father was a Presbyterian'minister and .his /] 
mother! was the daughter of Benjanun Ha^istnis' 
Secretary of State. One uncle had.been .ambassador/ 
iO England in Rutherford Hayes’- 'adriiir.isttsitiqn,// 
' while - another was to -become WoodroW ^iteori's ' 
.• Secretary-ofState.’:*-// i-j-• 


In a-family such»as-this, it could bq ex r > 

' pecteil that Allerij his brother,.'J^hn-Foster, and his. 
sister, Eleanor Lansing, -might be attracted by the/ 
lure' of serving their country abroad, as.all 1 Of'them-. 
eventually.did. ; ; \ V' : r 

• ?; Allen Dulles entered this country's foreigmser- '■< 
vice in. 1916,’ after, having/mpeived/hte'-bachelon’s,,, 
and. master’s degrees from Priiice.tdn ’aifd teaching 
- hi India’for--a- year. World i\Var, Land. the. years 
following saw,him holdirig.-posts. in.Vienna, Bern, ' 
at ’the Paris Pekce 1 ’Conference,, in. Berlin and; in { 

L Constantinople^ s , . '' ' / ' ' ‘ - .* *. 

He.returned to; Washington in 1922 to'head the : 
•. Division; of -JNear- Eastern Affairs in the .State, - 
. genaiiment ^for-four years, during which he also 




Washington. University: in 1926- '.'V' * ^ ■* -( 

; . By: then he -Was a family man, having married' 

Clover Todd, daughter of a ‘Columbia-University 
■ prpfe^or, in. 1920, and lacmgj.the problems of rais- 
[ v ing_a.jranuly that now'numbers two "daughters and. 

l ‘ V * ' • * _ * V * * , 1 - V , s j ^ f» — s . , (•*■<?*“ i * v / 

*•- a son.-*;J ;V.\ *&.* •• 

The State, Department, offered-him’. a promotion ’ 
but t unfortunately, ’ no. - raise went- 'withyit, ■ He-' 

? resigned to join hi& brother, John, in the' important , 
if. . Wall Street law'firm: of Sullivan & Cromwell, using 
‘-the incident to create'a storm' bt protest about- 
; State''Department salaries. *’ -v, * V*f . ,4. 

' *V ’ * -', — . 1 * - . - *C . ■ *• ’-tf - 


• to assume.itsi.present proportions; . v . "* v 
{' In.1947, • President Truman . appointed'' Allen : 

f Billies * to; a panel created to survey American- 
| intelligence needs and procedures. - Like so many”. 
(such reports, this oner gathered dust until it, came i. 
into; the hands* of General Walter Bedell Smith, 

' nevvly appointed Director of C’entraUntelligence, in .’ 
1950. Smiths readit carefully and telephoned 
, Duiles. “We’ll do what you recommend,” Smith 
ris said to have told him, “only you’ll haye to come, 
down-to Washington and show us how.1! • "... 

. .Dulles' agreed to take a short -leave from Sul- 
, livan & GrbmVyell, so that he might serve as a., 
i consultant to C.L A. Smith persuaded him to r^ign-*- 


;'^..goYCTrimeiit;;missioi^;abyoa^.; When; World War IP i agaiff imftxe^sed- himself-in the job-of controlling? 
>broke>.'piiti.-and General,, Williahi j. ;-("Wiid |-arid directing our intelligence activities in the' criti- • 

Donovan' was : asked by^ President. Franklin ; D.. cal years of the Korean war. ■ * ‘ 1 

Roosevelt to form a secret espionage agency, Allen, ; a personal tragedy overshadowed .this period .’ 
1 Dulles,'because -.of his -knowledge '.off strategic: 'for Dulles; his,only son, Allen,.a’. Marine in Korea/ 

; ,;Eurt)peanfareaS: \yais;alogical choice for chief of tfie' j was' severely wounded' in the fighting •tHe're* and fe '" 1 
in .Switzerland.-’"’[still going through a ; series of operations in' the’; 
i ' the fait of;. 1942-he. set up headquarters Mil ihope.he can,recover-his health. .-> 

N 5 ®™. , th * wartime- spy -center of Europe, and ?p'ort r . when the war in Korea ended and. Bedell- Smith 

I* I ocfnltlichofl' ’ pnntnnt \xnfhi a - Hormnn infollioonpal : t-n. _h_'_ I ■■ *L_ ’ t_•_ ■ "’a/' 


dapper” exploits' wac hi<5 work ‘as the- liaison ~ ^ ™ wim pieas-. 

cjagger exploits, was his work as the liaison 4 . ure . hy . spe nding as,',much' timefas'he can away 

• lie tween 5 thez-Al 1 1 es - and< German officers who were c _.• ~ -. *.. .... . _ ♦r 1 - y 


9 ivT'Agency bemg involved fit politics. £ ■= ' - 

- in North Italy m 1945. For. this Dulles Was decorated. , n „ e „ ■ . . , .. 

- / . , . v. - Busy-now defending.'the-iAgency against the 

not. only bv- our^ owns government but; By-the* _. . .. . r 


Aiierane war, Alien uuues.reiurnea 10 aumvan ■. . __f_■ , . . 

\ & Cromwell. The -O. S.S., became -merely a collec- w ioesn £believei lhat operations of this 

v’ tion of files mprked “Top Secret” in a Washington v ^ ^ittees and he tells, friends 

. • - • tnathe does not- feelhecould.cnntiniio-inkle 


eign intelligence activities,' ' , • V 

y\ .Outj-.-!l Intelligence Group- was si 


and Washington observers believe that'tfce'decision " 
* to acknowledge U. SL responsibility,.for-,the:'U- 2 ' 

” _:_r>._'_-_ ... . ■ 


, President '‘Truman- in 1946: ■ In-;i947' the hew ~ o-r-..x^PonsiouKy,. tor*,We; U-2• 

{ ' ' •* .' ‘ . "4 flights over Russia, was one with-.w hich- he..frM not 

...iv agreed * . .. *<.- £.pS‘. 










Although he is opposed to. greater^t^^ * 
gressiopal supervision of Agency activities, he points 
out that^th'e individual members of Congress who 
serve on. the sub-committee that ' approves the^ 

C. I. A. budget knew of the XJ-2 program, from the j 
beginning. Nq, secret this important or involving j 
this manypeople—in the C,I; A." in. Congress, in the j 
various other.agencies and aircraft companies con-' 
cemed’ with the U-2—has' ever. been, kept-dor* so 
_long a time. *\ V'* 

*. • The world now knows this secret,, but Allen 

Dulles-has lots of others.. Most of;them none, of us! 
will ever . know.. Those we do find ' out. usually 
.will, be ,the , secrets of plans a.nd operations'which 
hnve^gone" wrong;. We can only. hope that’ few- of .,. 
vtfp~ ,y •' 



ALLEN DULLES (right) reminisces about theV1944fi!ot to kill/Hrtler wi 
Dr. Hans.Gisevius, o ne.of the conspirators’ whom Dulles helped^toas caf 
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date: July 27, I960 


ft A ' //P^6 

UNITED STATES GOVERNMENT (/ Jf|$| 

Memorandum , .r'fS 

Jzr ^ SS 

nJ‘ ^ . Rose 

TO : MR. BELMONT v date: July 27, I960 Tams 

-—— 3 

FROM : R. 0. L’ALLIER^a/ Gad 

#!&•: ALLEN W. DULLES MPgp 

DIRECTOR, CENTRAL INTELLIGENCE AGENCY IV* 

Agent Papich has been informed that Dulles is 
leaving for today for the purpose of giving Senator Lyndon 

Johnson an intelligence briefing concerning sensitive situations 
throughout the world. Dulles is expected to return July 28, 
1960. 


l c *■ : . i - 

t) 

f* Malone_ 

McGuire _ 

Rosen _ 

Tamm _ S 

imSs? 

sBt=z 

Gandyv_ 


3-1 


ACTION: 


For your information. 


1 - Mr. Parsons 
1 - Mr. Belmont 
1 - Liaison 
1 - Mr. Papich 
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SENT DIRECTOR 

n ->? -ho 


REG- .64 




srr-^xa & 


EX-102, 


•y AUG 2 1» 


/7?r*V 


5 Hug 5 1960 





Mr. Tolso 


r. Barsons 


DATLlfc^ 


DV (Priority or Method 

-,D I ... .„aJ— tv </Xr 



been at | _ 

that he is l 
that he once live 
d that he v, 




New York 


Street, N.W. 


in the 


d he spent considerable time at the 
and that he wants to be transfer 
He stated he felt that 






ere a gains t his wishes. Me stated that the |_| 

and the f [will do nothing for him in his effort to 




3,1- Bureau 

1 -Baltimore (Inf 07 - 

1 “ W° 

LGB:lbh 
(5) 

C ,C_- pclq 

AIRTEL 



Approved 


1W loC 
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... y ~, 

Se>nt TO MJG T^hrl: 

•cial Agent in Charge 








































h vould -not: be; wa/thin the ' • ' 

WFO indices were negative regarding. 
v This, ts\. being -furnished for - information 


One; copy being designated to BA for ,info, inasmuch 


























-.OPTIONAL FORM NO. 10 

UNITED STATES GOVEI^PEIS 

Memorandum 

to : Mr, Belmont 


Ri>Q. J’A liter] 


date: August 2, 1960 


j£gC/Mohr 

ars ons _ 

Belrryfnt f 

C^rfmhan _V^_ 

^fl)eLoach _JL_ 

/^Malone_ 

McGuire_ 

Rosen _ 

Tamm_ 

Trotter- 

W.C. Sullivan _ 

Tele. Room_ 

Ingram_ 

^ Gandy_ 


subject: 


INFORMATION \C0b 
Reference is 


WING 


/ill information CONTAINED 

HEREIN IS UNCLASSIFIED 


_ Reference is made to WFO airtel dated July 87, 1960. 

I of Allen Dulles, Director of Central 
intelligence Agenc y {CIA), telephonically cal led the Washington 
Field Office from [ | located near 

Rockville . Maryland, and complained that he was being held in the 

_ I 1 explained t hat he had be en 

l and c laimed that \ I had 

i muru politely told \ | that there was nothing 

o be done within the jurisdiction of the Bureau. 

//> 7 • ) (O 

-—II Since Alf&n Dulles was out o f town, the Liaison Aaent 

urnished the pJT^ii m ^cfZf%rmtion to I I 

to Allen Dulles, jfe* July 88, 1960. 


b6 

b7C 



b6 

b7C 


On July 89, 1960, Dulles informed the Liaison Agent that 
he was extremely grateful to the Bureau for the manner i n which b6 
the incident was handled. He explained that the case of\ | h7C 

has been a dilemma for which he ha s no answer at the n rp'ep.n± 


EXT 00 '- 


None, for your information. 


%f bas J^ 

1 - Mr. Parsons 
1 - Mr. Belmont 
1 - Liaison 
1 - Mr. Papich 

AUG 151960 








to AUG 9 1960 


in 
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UNITED STATES GOvJWmEI' 

Memorandum 


UNITED STATES GOVMmENT 


# 


FROM 


Mr. Belmont 


Mr. L'Allier 




13k 


date: 7-29-60 

1 - Mr.'Parsons 
1 - Mr. Belmont 


subject: ALLEN W. 

DIRECTOR 


T#8^«C 

^Callahan_ 

DeLoadfc*^ 

Malone_ 

McGuire_ 

Rosen _ 

Tamm _ 

Trotter 
W.C.SmJrar 
TateT'tfoom . 

Ingram_ 

Gandy _ 


PAT 


You may Qq fo^^^^^^nformat^o^Twhic^ *> —( 

was furnished to Agent Papich 'on, July 29, 1960, by Dulles. ( ^ 

Dulles referred to his intelligence briefing of Senator ^ 
jLyndon Johnson and cojnmented that the Senator has an unusually 
I good grasp of sensitive situations throughout the world. Johnson 
I told Dulles that he personally wanted the August session of Congress 
•to be as brief as possible. Johnson stated that in his opinion 
there were 4 bills which should be acted on and then they can recess. 
According to Dulles, 2 of the bills mentioned dealt with health, 
education and welfare and with foreign aid. Johnson state^thai^ 
he was leaving for M assachusetts : to confer with^ennedy* anci-uhat' ' 
en route he would visit with H arr&jyTruman . ,Johnson hopes Ih&t 
Kennedy v/ill share his views with rfegard^tM.the bills which require 
action. Dulles received the definite impression that Johnson was/ 
most anxious to finish his congression&X business and to settle dorf}i 
to campaigning. % t f : f. My 

* g I .A 

gJi&ld&Trvi’ Dulles was most complimentary concerning Vice President 
'^ixpn.'s convention speech. He referred to it as a "real thumper,’.' 

^i£He then commented that Mp*i$5£ry likely would cancel his planned trip 
"^to Europe and Africa nex;i. jt^bnth. He stated that there was no 

question in his mind tha& dbmmunism and Soviet Russia would be key 
issues in the campaign and he did not i^hihk it would be v/ise to be 
away from the country. 

Dulles state f d that he stayed overnight a-Jb, the Johnson^p /; J) r 
ranch, home and another guest was Congressman James ^fright of Texas *: 

I It is Dulles' understanding that if Johnson is eldc?^^®ce President, 

I Wright will be promoted as Johnson's successor to thbv.te^aate. 


giving 1 ' informat ioi 
•60, by Dulles. 


jU 


whic# 


loned dealt witn neaitn, 7 

id. Johnson sta^gg^afc ^3$ 
sr withsK enne dy^ and -tnab «——— A-, 
a. ,Johnson hopes Ih^t s 




ACTION: 


sjp'-'mtb^A 


For your information. 

i / 


’SENT DIRECTOR 

—Zl Ja-C 0 


Of 

4xi04 SAUG 


9 / 

)y'. 









in Korney Italy, during the latter par 


fiLUfi/It/, 


possibly may pay a courtesy call at your b3 


office.; In accordance with previous instructions issued 
to you, do not get involved in any discussions of a policy 
nature, b' ' rv.-' • . -y. 


EXEMPTED FROM AUTOMATIC 
DECLASSIFICATION 
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FBI AUTOMATIC DECLASSIFICATION GUIDE 
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-DATE 06-14-2010 


1 _ Foreign Liaisort Unit (detached) 
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^ WHERE SHOTO QTBESV7XSE; *, - 


-. v.-y y ;. t 3 ■ .‘classified per OGA 9/7/10 . 

See memorandum L'Allier to Belmont dated •• 
September 7, I960, captioned, : »Allen Dulles 
SJPtbas.. ■ v .* .*• • V v.--y. ■ • 
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4—572 (3-29-55) 

STANDARD FORM NO. « 


V 

Office Wlemorandum 


The Director 


UNITED STATES GOVERNMENT 


DATE: f- 4 o 


FROM : J. p. Mohr 


subject : The Congressional Record 


Ns 

$ 


Pages 16735- Senator Keating,. <&) IHrtir Yox&* ssftraltted as address fcy the 

16767 goaoralfla Alien wy&nllsg. fttoector of ills tefcral latettiggnca 
Agency, to t&o Veterans of Foreign Wars, Detroit, Michigan, 
Agptafc %% ISS0. Hr. &*£*&*. stated *» has longF^olomid 
eosTt^tloa: ^at the gvogosur reality of tka 0oa4taoaf#t o&slgii for 
v 'world zmqp&Bt has fcaen grasped only partially -fey the- ■citizens of 
onr Nation. - - - Ttw tfeazso Of Ms otsisi&adisgSy fine and timely 
spogoh «a* precisely the admonition t&S&h ^ 

eoB&iUetos tfe® basis and first line of defeat for 

human freedom-** 1 ’;' ■'' 



. r , J 4 2 -# 3 ^ 3 ?. 

not rf^o^drd 

In the original of a memorandum captioned and dated as above, the Congressional 184 SEP 6 19c0 

Record for ^2 J CO was reviewed and pertinent items were 

marked for the Director's attention. This form has been prepared in order that ~ 


t T portions oQqj'E ffijfl of the original memorandum may be clipped, mounted, and 
® A j^c4d in tflapu^pnate Bureau case or subject matter files. 
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UNITED STATES GOVERNMENT 

Memorandum 

to : Mr. Belmont^jw^, 



Tolson _ 

Mohr_ 

Parsons 

Belmont 

Callahan 

DeLadillf 


from : R„ 0. L’Allier 

© . * 

subject: ammm mmms 




date: September 7, I960 


KgSGuire_ 

Rosen _ 

Tamm - - - - - 

Trotter _ 

W.C. Sullivan . 

Tele. Room_ 

Ingram_ 

Gandy _ 


all information contained Gandy - 

HEREIN t <? UNCLASSIFIED except *=-t / 

WHERE SHOWN OTHERWISE. ^ 


Bttll&J has advised Agent Papich that he plans to leave 
for Europe during the latter part of this month and would remain 
there for approximately two weeks. He indicated that he would fl 


I spend most of his time in Italy 


ACTION ; - -bl per CIA 

b3 

Enclosed herewith is a letter to our Legal Attache, Rome, 
advising him concerning Dulles’ visit to Italy. 


EXEMPTED FROM AUTOMATIC 
DECLASSIFICATION j 

AUTHORITY DERIVED FROM: * 

FBI AUTOMATIC DECLASSIFICATION GUIDE 
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DATE 06-14-2010 

1 - Mr. Parsons ^ 

1 - Mr. Belmont 
1 - Liaison ' 'efl? 

1 - Mr. Papich 1 
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DECLASSIFICATION AUTHORITY DERIVED FROM: 
FBI AUTOMATIC DECLASSIFICATION GUIDE 
DATS 06-14-2010 


per OGA no deletions 9/7/10 


TO 



FROM 


R. 0. L’Allier 


£ 


<s> 


subject: /ALLEN DULLES 







following information 



Allen Dulles volunteered thf 
to A g e n t Papich onsgep,^ 

Dulles steiwd that^h'ortly l prior to August 20, I960, 
Senator Gore (Democrat, Tennessee) and Senator Church (Democrat, 
Idaho) advised him that Soviet Ambassadoff^ Menshikov had extended a 
luncheon invitation to the "two slenatbrs^TK^ toTd^Dulles that they 
were clearing with the State Department ant&also wanted to know if 
Dulles had any objection to their meeting with the Soviet'official. 
$3)ulles stated that he informed the senators that this was a decision 
for them to make but he would appreciate jceceiving any information 


O2.of interest 



X'r /i f i" f H'Uy , __ „ 

1SuvIsummer Konie on Chesapeake Bay on August 21, I960. He drove to 
*■" the residence accompanied by Anatoli Y^^ornienko, one^^of ^,the 

—Embassy Attaches. There was a^'5-minute coflverszition before 


0 ,r t 






r 


luncheonlle'aTi'ng with numerous generalities. During the lunch' 
the conversation touched on United States elections, Africa, 
disarmament, and the banning of nuclear tests. Menshikov ver; 
obviously was fishing for Gore’s opinion regarding the outcom 


00 



:>»f the forthcoming election. Gore stated that as a Democrat 
naturally expected Kennedy to win. He did emphasize that witl 
regard to any dealings with Russia, there would not be any 
differences between the Republican and Democratic parties. Gore 
told Menshikov that Khrushchev’s attacks on Mixon were actually 
helping the Republican candidate. Menshikov immediately became 
incensed and said that this could not be so. (It is interesting 
to note that within the last few days Khrushchev made an announcement 
that there was no difference between the two candidates). 


(U) 


With regard to Africa, Menshikov took the line that the^r 
continent was big enough for both countries and that they should (jj) 
resolve differences in an amiable fashion. Gore, in turn, accused/ 5 :} 


SJP 

( 6 ) 


:bas J, 


EX 




\ 


1 - Mr." Parsons 
1 - Mr., Belmont i- u 

1 - Mr. Branigan g- 
1 - Liaison <V 

1 - Mr. Papich 

50 SEP 22 












Memorandum L’Allier to Belmont / 

Re: ^ALLEN DULLES J 

( the Soyiets of stirring up trouble. Menshikov was highly 
critical of United States use of NATO countries in stirring 
up troubles and h&d no regard for our program to control 
nuclear tests 

r Gore received the definite impression that Menshikov 

j was a "lonely man" and that he enjoyed conversing with an 
' American. Gore noted that there were no other Russians at the 
residence other than Kornienko, who served as an escort for Gore. 


Senator Church lunched with Menshikov at the Soviet / 
Embassy on August 25, I960. The Senator asked the Ambassador 
if it were true that there was considerable anti-Jewish activity 
in the Ukraine. Menshikov immediately stated that there was no 
such atmosphere in Russia and anything to the contrary was sheer 
propaganda. The Ambassador then initiated a discussion of 
developments in Africa and made several derogatory remarks 
concerning the "colonial powers," Church retaliated by referring 
to the expansion of the "Russian empire." Menshikov very h.o’U.y 
denied any Soviet desires to acquire additional territory.)^) 

j'-w' 


The Ambassador raised questions concerning the coming 
elections and Church followed a line very similar to that of 
Senator Gore. Church felt the Democrats would win but v&ry 
strongly pointed out that both parties would follow the same 
line with regard to Russia. 

Menshikov denied that the Soviets were trying to move 
into Cuba but commented that there was'nothing wrong in doing 
so, particularly when the United States has encircled Russia 

I with bases .in foreign countries. He stated: surpassed 

you in military power and you can’t catch up 

* o 

| .. Menshikov briefly referred to the U«2 flight/and stated: 

J"One or more U-2 flights will mean war between us." 


A discussion developed on the subject of treaties and 
negotiations with Russia. Church emphasized to Menshikov that 
Soviet officials quite often forget how our system of Government 
operates. H e pointed out that no United States President, whether 







v»* 




Memorandum L’Allier to Belmont ' 

Re: £ALLER DULLESj(V) 

he is a Democrat or Republican, can establish a treaty with 
a foreign country without a two-thirds Senate ratification, 
per cited the example of President Wilson, who failed to obtain 
the Senate’s supports in his objective to make the United States 
a member of the League of Rations. Menshikov then "exploded." 

He ridiculed the Senate, stating that: “Many members ought to 
be in cages and be taken off to medical laboratories for 
examination." He immediately cooledvOff and stated to Church 
that he meant "no personal offense." jjS) ? 

A lengthy discussion was held concerning the banning of 
nuclear tests. Church held to the position that nothing will 
ever be accomplished unless the Soviets accept an inspection 
system.J^) 

Dulles made the observation that in his opinion Menshikov 
undoubtedly is doing everything possible to collect information 
which might assist the Soviets in predicting election results 
in Rovember. According to Dulles, it is very possible that 
Menshikov’s future in the diplomatic service will depend on the 
accuracy of his reports to Moscow. Dulles feels that Menshikov 
may be contacting other Congressmen. In thisecdhnaction, Dulles 
heard that the Ambassador may have tried to contact Senator Joseph, 
Clark of Pennsylvania, but he was not certain if this took place. 


•X 


Dulles stated that he contacted the Liaison Agent because 
I he had informed both of the Senators that in his opinion it was 
I necessary that the Bureau be,advised of the above-described meetings 
! with the Soviet Ambassador. jxS 


ACTIOR: 


For your information. 
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UNITED STATES GOVERNMENT 

Memorandum 

oM' 


f 


TO 


FROM 


subject: 


11 


R. 0. L»Allier 

Q 

ALIEN DULLES 

DIRECTOR, CENTRAL INTELLIGENCE AGENCY 



Tolson . 
Mohr_ 


Parsons 

4t3elmont 


f Callahan - 

z)| DeLoach - 

J Mai 



You previously have been informed that Dulles was to 
travel to Europe at the end of September, I960. For your 
information, the Liaison Agent has been informed that Dulles has 
canceled his trip. This change of plans allegedly is attributed 
to Dulled concern over the imprisoned Central Intelligence Agency 
(CIA) undercover agents in Cuba and the two CIA intelligence 
officers who are missing in Russia. In addition, Dulles feels 
that he cannot leave the country during the present United Nations 
crisis. 


ACTION: 


For your information. 


s (^ :ba y^ 

1 - Mr. Parsons 
1 - Mr. Belmont 
1 - Liaison 
1 - Mr. Papich 
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communications sjtiom 
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illahan _ 
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subject: ALLEN DULLES 

DIRECTOR, CENTRAL INTELLIGENCE AGENCY 


date: October 21, I960 


McGuire . 

Rosen _ 

Tamm — 
Trotter _ 
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Tele. Room_ 

Ingram — 
Gandy — 








Dulles advised Agent Papich on October 20, I960, that 
he was departing for Europe on October 22, I960, and that he 
would return in time for election day. {Dulles advised that he 
will be contacting intelligence and security officials in England,) cj( 
France, Italy and GreeceH He plans to take a few days vacation in(~fJ 
Switzerland. Dulles has~no intention of discussing any business / n 
with any of our Legal Attaches, but as in tha past he might make 
a courtesy call on Bureau representatives. / -Ha a \ 

ACTION: L 

Enclosed herewith is a cable to appropriate Legal Attaches 
in Europe alerting them to Dulles' trip. Although Dulles did not , 
mention [West Germ^yiJ’M Is always possible he can stop in this /V) 
ountry and Legal;jBonnJ is being advised. „• Jr\ 

JP:bas ■ ✓ »au/ 

6 ) 

-Mr. Parsons / WM \ /Tr .T 

1 - Mr. Belmont A /^hLJ -7 £ / 

1 - Foreign Liaison Unit / Ytr7r\ S '^ . 

1 - Liaison Vf ( Clashed b \ 

1 - Mr. Papich | / \ " kW 

tS lUv// / 
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UNITED STATES GOVERNMENT 
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to : Mr. Belmont 
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R. 0. L'Allier 





date: October 24, I960 


ALL INFORMATION CONTAINED 
HEREIN IS UNCLS <?SIPIED EXCEPT- 

where shown otherwise. 


‘tofeji,.'—:- 

guy JL / 

_ 

Derlloach_ 

Malone_ 

McGuire _ 

Rosen- 

Tarsm_ 

Tfoiler- 

W-C. SuiHvan . 

Tele. Room_ 

Ingram - 

Gandy _ 


subject: ALLEN DULLES bl per CIA 

DIRECTOR, CENTRAL INTELLIGENCE AGENCY (CIA) b3 

Liaison has previously advised that Dulles was leaving 6 
for Europe October 22, I960,fand would be inoaodtact with various^— 
foreign intelligence and security officialiVyf\ 



•/ As x y° u know, CIA did receive a detailed rennrt fr om us 
which was disseminated to interested key agencies. ^ I pointed 

ut that the State Department disseminated to the BritishForeign 
Office a paraphrased report based upon the informat ion disseminat e 
by the Bureau. This was done with Bureau approval.f 



Pursuant to instructions, the Liaison Agedt Advise 
'wAon October 21, I960, that the Bureau has given MI-5 a copy o 

OtsX j _• t _ _•« _-J._' __•_At_n ^ nuJ_ rx __^4- J 


Sr^54 e 'tailed report conc erning th e Soviet-Chinese Communist differences, 
was impressed upoij |that this was given to MI-5 on a highly 

restricted basis and with the understanding that the^British impose 
„ very strong controls in handling the information./2fc\ . , i 


ACTION: 


For your information. 


SJPrbas j 
(5) 

1 - Mr. Parsons 
1 - Mr. Belmont 
1 - Liaison 


fc-x/f 




/classified 1 
ncQ,-^ ^ Declassify, 

bA->f333f-{ 

-per OGA review 9/7/10 
h —1 . 13 OCT 26 i960 


MUi 


~ ----. EXEMPTED FROM AUTOMATIC 

* ■ “ • P%P1CDECLASSIFICATION 


6 3 OCT 311980 
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FBI AUTOMATIC DECLASSIFICATION GUIDE 
EXEMPTION CODE 25X(uc/baw €0324) 
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ppnoNAi fORM no. to ♦ f S^^^sSIFICATION gon _ 

Ax Vp \ , i |8jf|(||siTY DERIVED FROM: r 

UNITED STATES GOVERNMENT |M®rrOMATIC DECLASSIFICATION GUIDEso^T? 

1 Jf 1 rlppffl ©iiJpflOH CODE 2SX(uc/fcaw €032 4;. "SP 1 * 

Memorandum tv? iL®W 5 - iM5i ° = 

\ K S' ' >r . I Ur Malone'— 

I Vai I I ** McGuire _ 

r L \V / ' # t , |* Rosen — 

TO MR. A. H. BEMpNT , DATF.-g October 28, 1960 t«™_± 

/pc 1 VI Trotter _ 

V ALLtWrSA.TICH'T CONTAINED ?£. S Roo 

from : R . 0. L*ALLIER 4- b6 £*Z 

WHERE SHOWN OTHERWISE. / blC 

#> ^ ^ 


/ , » 


FROM 


subject: ALLEN DULLES* / 

'DIRECTOR 

CENTRAL INTELLIGENCE AGENCY (CIA) 


b6 

b7C 


Trotter- 

W.C. Sullivan . 

Tele. Room_ 

Ingram_, 

Gandy - 


u 


Reference is made to my memorandunL 
Lsina that Dulles w ould b e, visitind 

jin Westei 


a ft a 1 
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Memorandum from Mr. L*Allier to Mr. Belmont 
BE: ALLEN DULLES, 

DIRECTOR, 

CENTRAL INTELLIGENCE AGENCY 


bl per CIA 
b3 



(S) 



If you .approve [ 

the information Vtfrlch cai 


/ 


f 


that CIA 

from our informant 

ShfTTfAicn was disseminated to CIA uy the Bureau. The Liaison 
Agent will make it tmry clear that the information should be 
used on a strictly need-to-know basis and it should not be 
utilized in any intelligence operation without first checking 
with the Bureau 

Attached also„for approval is a cable to Legal Attachev 
Bates, London , instructing him to advise! 
that wd ‘ 
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Memorandum 



MR. MALO 


N&yv/ 


.^DeLc 
f-* Malo: 


FROM 


subject: 


MR. H. L. EDWARDS 

O 

ALLEN W. DULLES 




_ / _/ ivn-ouiitr 

DATE: 1/27/ 61 Rosen _ 

TrottenP^. 

ALU INFORMATION CONTAINED 
HEREIN, IS UNCLASSIFIED . . i,S»- 
DATElk&L BYd 


'Callahan _ 
Qjifrad 

*DeLoatn_ 

Malone_ 

McGuire_ 

Rosen _ 

TrotteBTy^ 

Evans\Vj 4 

w. 

Tele. Room 


SE E EC H BE FORE AME RICAN.. BAR ASSOCIATION { ABA) 
COMMITTEE a^T^CfflNG COMMUNISM AND THE 
BILL OF RIGHTS; STATLER HOTEL, 1/26/61 


' ___gcxi^th e^Am e rican 

Bar^Asscjciation, telephoned me today. He was in town for some 
of the ABA meetings of the Board of Governors and the special committee 
which was meeting with educators to discuss the proposal of encouraging the 
teaching of Communism and the Bill of Rights in American schools. 

~| gave me a rundown on the committee meeting which 
was substantially the same as I ~| had reported to me earlier 

and on which I sent a memorandum through. 

_also stated that at the luncheon meeting Allen 

Dulles, the guest speaker, gave a very fine "off-the-cuff" talk. It was 
largely his own personal views of the dangers o f Commun ism and 

the need for educating people along these lines. _stated that Dulles 

paid the Director and the FBI an excellent compliment in stating that the 
Director and the FBI have done a splendid job of keeping tabs on the 
Communists in this country. Apparently Dulles was making the point that 
if this was the only issue involved we would not need to do any more 
than the FBI is already doing. However, he stated that it was essential 
I that we educate the Americans and particularly the student group to the 
I dangers of Communism and its.fallacies and to the advantages of Democracy 
and the Bill of Rights. , . 


b6 

b7C 


b6 

b7C 


ACTION: 


None 


informative. 


HLE:wmf ( 4 ) 

1 - Mr. De Loach 
1 - Mr. W. C. Sullivan 


4$ M 


cgcacea 



5 7 FEB 9 1961 
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CENTRALENCE AGENCY 
MWMfeM&TON. D. C. 


tryToIson. 
fix Parson 


n Y^- 

)ns__ 


of 'nce- -sSi^ tMe dir ecto r 


VIA LIAISON 


i • 11 11 > r n* , 

RECEIVED ffioin 

FEB 1 B]9oi 

C A SJ?_ 


3 ENCY j MjJa^EUahan_.^ 

Mnr. Conrad 
j jMr. DeLoa<ft____ 

R Mr. Evans._ 

S Mr. MaIone__ 

I Mr. Rosen_ 

V Mr - 'Pavel_. . 

MrjA^teT^T 

16 FEB 19ij el V*km- 

j Mr. Ingram__ 

j Miss Gandy__ 


Honorable J. Edgar Hoover, Director 1 - 

Federal Bureau of Investigation //va/ 

United States Department of Justice a 

Washington 25, D. C. 

Dear Mr. Hoover: | 

I Thank you for your letter of 10 February concerning 
the forthcoming visit of Premier Khrushchev to the United 
i States. 

% 

* 

I very much appreciate your thoughtfulness in bringing; 
this information to my attention and I have forwarded it to 
some of my people here on a need-to-know basis. \ 


„ X With kindest personal regards, 

\ Fol& 

pe& OAA (fey.-es)^ s 

OF s-A^/oo . 

per OGA letter 9/7/10 ^ 


§2 MAR 3 1961 


.ncerely. 


Allen W. 


■en w.i/uuu.es ^ 

Director^ j'j 3s ff, rj^ 

- Qpj —rawna, a—esijBB 



b6 Per FBI 
b7C I 
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UNITED STATES GOVeL .vlENT 

Memorandum 


TO 



he Director 


date: d ?~ 7 - £ / 


FROM 


N, f P^.C cil la han 

JSSgscfeS 


subject: f h'^COngressional Record 



3 - 


Pages A741-A742 . Congressman Evins, (D) Tennessee, 
extended his remarks, to include an article entitled "Kennedy Leadership Gives 
Nation New Direction” which appeared in the inaugural issue of the Democratic 
Digest Mr. Evins advised that the article records highlights of the 73-day 
transition period between election day and inauguration day. The article points \ 
out "The tone was set with announcement of the first decision on appointments, 
assuring the retention of Allen WrTKilles a s Director of the Central Intelligence 
^gency and J. Edgar Hoover as Director of the Federal Bureau of Investigation. . 
This decision, the Washington Evening Star commented, constituted gratifying 
(^recognition of both the nonpolitical nature of their jobs and the value of their 
'services to the Nation. " 

i- 


i 


1 


A 

\ 

\ 

X 

X 

NS 


'-a 

<d 


o 

c 


I r- 

k. ■ *• •••' 




ALL iNrORMATlO^CONTAWEB 



M.K) 


In the original of a memorandum captioned and dated as above, the Congressional 
Record for £-£>-£,/ was reviewed and pertinent items were 

marked for the Director's attention. This form has been prepared in order that 
portions of a copy of the original memorandum may be clipped, mounted, and placed 
in appropriate Bureau case or subject matter files. 
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TO 


FROM 


Mr. M 



AHfbn: Mr, Edwari 


Ji 




date: 


2 / 24/611 


subject: 


& 

ALLEN DULLES. DIRECTOR 

CENTRAL INTELLIGENCE AGENCY (CIA) 

LUNCHEON - QUANTICO, VA. 3/3/61 

Lt. General E, W\^Sinedeker . C ommanda nt 
~fa. ', today advised that Mr, 


ilr. R / '~ 
Mr. T 
Mr. 'll 
, Mr. Y»V 
I Tele. R 
Mr. Ir:; 

| , I Miss Gr 

b7C _ 

Mary ne .Corps 
Allen Dulles s 



Schools 3 /Q ua ntico 

Director C.I.A. wiIT~address the combined Junior and Senior 
Schools of Marine Officers on the morning of March 3, 1961 
and that he would like for the writer to attend a luncheon 
being given for Mr. Dulles at Waller Hall at 13:20 PM that 
date } which I accepted. 



For your information Mr. Dulles has visited the Academy 3</ 
in previous years during the Secretaries 1 of Defense Conferences 
I and if you have no objection I will invite him to again ,visit 
‘ the Academy following lunch. . ,^? r- / 

ACTION: 


. i 'V l 


Informative s if you have $$jobjections 3 I will 
informally invite Mr. Dulles to visit the Academy following 
„■ lunch at Waller Hall , March 3 } 1961. 


HLS/wgp 
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UNITED STATES GOVERN * 

Memorandum 


to : MR. A. E. BETMff^T/ 
from : r. o. Valuer / 

9 . 

subject: ALLEN DULLES ° 


“ate: March 1 3 1961 

1 

idii ^?foma.ti dfr contained 

HEREIN IS VNClIsSTFIED EXCEPT 
WHERE SHOWN OjAeRWISE. 


Tolson_ 

Parsons-. 

Mohr_1 

Belmont_ 
Callahan _ 
Conrad^ 
DeLotffliJ 
Evans^s^ 

Malone_ 

Rosen_ 

Tavel j *.. 
Trott«^_ 

TeleTjftxJ! 

Ingram_ 

Gandy _ 


subject: alljsh DULLES ^ ^ ■T.T.wfiSS wt L 

I WHERE SHOWN O^pj^RWISE. 

The following information was furnished to Agent Papich 
y a JL°A l > 1961* by James Angle ton, Centra? Intelligence Agency 
(CIA) on a strictly confidential basis. 

Allen Dulles possibly may be called to testify before 
the Joint Atomic Energy Committee relative to United States' 
dissemination of U.S. atomic energy developments to the British 
Government. According to Angleton 3 Senator Clinton Anderson of 
"the a for emeriti oned Committee recently expressed concern over 
the advisability of further dissemination of sensitive information 
to the British. Senator Anderson's concern is based on reports 
which he allegedly has received concerning the Lonsdale case in 
Great Britain. The Senator and possibly others are assuming that 
the Soviet spy network headed by Lonsdale obtained information 
concerning our nuclear submarines. If Dulles is called , he very 
likely will be asked to express his views witKsT\eqard to further 
dissemination of information to the British. ■') 


r Angleton advised that he was quite certain that the 
Lonsdale case had not disclosed any evidence indicating thaty 
the So visits acquired any information about our nuclear subsf4 

ACTION* _ - ^ 


For information. 


SJP:jad (4) 

r 

1 - Mr. Parsons 
1 - Mr. Belmont 
1 - Liaison - - »-r 

1 -\Mr. Pap i ch 

* T'J/ta _ 
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“c(rssiii e:i \iv\ fp I'bjo.llmyJ 

Declassify or^OADR j 
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ma o i 98 j 
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. SAC, Miami : : 




•*. , Director, FBI 

.> r < ' * 


ALim LllLLSS 



iryrnFrTflT? 

. * CENTRAL intelligence agency 





(CIA) advised he was becoming somewhat concern 

^^representative pointed out that Cuban pro] 

X?ere’ characterising Director Dulles ox CIA as 
responsible for the-worsening in Cuban - U. S 

^ w.' - _• - 1 — 

urn j.jmx v xv.uux * v^vuu*m*v — v* ^ -^ 4 •—^. 

noted that Cuban fanatics might attempt to physically attack 


propaganda attacks of Castro government against tfes Agency • 

* * -■* — -—~agards organs , 

individual 
relations and - 

as individual responsible for planning' invasion ^ or Cuoa. He 
noted that Cuban fanatics might attempt to physically attack 
Hr. Dulles either at his home or while he was traveling to 
various cities for conferences. / <* * >. -v ‘ . • 

" CIA official said that he would appreciate receiving 
any information which might come to Bureau* s zfcfcention relative 
to- plans of pro-Castro elements to attack Sir. Dulles, truces 
receiving this letter should be most alert for any such 
information and should promptly advise Bureau under this . 
caption, if such data should be received. t 


any information which might come to Bureau *s a^ention relative 
to plans of pro 
receiving •*'“ * 


MAR 13.6 1961 


Tolson _ 
Poisons 
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no deletions per OGA 9/7/10 


TO 


FROM 


Mr. Belmont 


ALL INFORMAL 

1 _ ...» /vt A 


-• — — ** ~ - 111 I nil UIXIIIM i J 

/ < HEREIN, IS UNCLASSIFIED 

: R. 0. L'Allier L _ 

subject: AL LENJIUL LES . vP 

"^CENTRAL INTELLIGENCE AGENCY (CIA) f 



On March 10, 1961, Colonel Sheffield Edwards, Director 
of Security, CIA, advised that he was becoming somewhat concerned b7C 
about the propaganda attacks of the Castro Government against 
CIA. Edwards commented that Cuban newspapers and radio programs 
are now characterizing Allen Dulles as the one responsible for the . 
deterioration in relations between the United States and Cuba and 
Dulles is also being pictured as the individual responsible for the 
planning of an invasion against the country. 


z - Edwards stated that CIA can readily accept these attacks 
but feels that Castro supporters could become excessively emotional 
and might plan some bodily harm against the CIA Director. Edwards 
stated that Cuban fanatics would not find it extremely difficult to 
physically attack Dulles at his home or while he was moving about 
the city to conferences. It was explained that his security officers 
do furnish a certain amount of protection to Dulles but the CIA 
Director has made it clear that he does not want a '-.bodyguard. 


Edwards advised that he would appreciate receiving*’from 
the Bureau any information coming to our attention relating to any 
Cuban plans to physically strike at the CIA Director. The Liaison 
Agent informed Edwards that if any information of this type was 
received the Bureau would disseminate the data in a most expeditious 
manner. It was explained to him that we would act accordingly regardless 
of the Federal official involved. 


For your information, we have not received any information 
indicating that the Cubans are "after" Dulles. We are very familiar 
with the press attacks and we are disseminating all pertinent infor¬ 
mation received or developed by us. 

ACTION: 

For information. 

1 - Mr. Parsons 
1 - Mr. Belmont 
1 - Mir. Donahoe 
1 - Liaison 

1 - ^mtAk 


231961 








1 - Mr. Gurley 


April 26, 1961. < ; 


O., 

:jV 
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MAILED. 3.5 . . 
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COMM-FBI ■’ 




Poison . 


itlnqnt. 

I Callahan __ 

,Jonrdd v ^_ r __ 
■feLoach J_ 

Vans' •' 

/.alone Ji _ 

Ibsen_,_ 

Javel ' • 

Jrotter_ 

tf.C. Sullivan 
rele. Room 



ALL mFuRMAI 1UN UMIAlNED <= 


Dear 


g : 

Q 

WToFETwWr 

.... . ™ .. 

• .1 have received your telegram dated if ^ v-*- 

April 21, .1961. " > - . . * ^ 

. Your interest and courtesy in furnishing x 

this information to me, as well as your kind 
offer to be of assistance, are indeed appreciated* 

Should the occasion arise, we will not hesitate 
to call, upon you* v . • ' • . 


b6 

b7C 


' i' 


Sincerely yours, 

■ J. Edgar Hoover 


- 7 ■ 


NOTE ON YELLOW;’ 


sent , 

Cuban situation. 


No communist'.literature is being 

1 in view of. his concern Over Jthe • *„■: 




. b6 
■ ,b7C 


Due to the nature of his comments 
and his references to the press,’ it is felt 
the above answer to his communication is 4 . 

sufficient. .... < . s , ” ,. v • ; 

NOTE CONTIN UED PAGE TWO : i faj 


: ' f \\ LTG?fe, 

new. iivviu --- JCi: .* ff "*'»/> 

Uu-iULtn-f IQ Cl ._. • 'it* S/S* C? 

IVlAl I-1 TELETYPE UNI? J7H 














___^Bufiles reveal that |___| 

is 1 I of "Saturday Revie w," a gen eral magazine 

of information and opinion, I 1 has not 

been investigated by the Bureau; however* hiis » 
name has often appeared as a member or sponsor 
for a number of organizations, many of which are 
of doubtful background. 62-90451 / 
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0. & B£PAT!IT,".ErJT OF JUSTICE 

COMMUNICATIONS SECIIQN, y 
APRS 11960 ^ 

3KESXEEM UMi™ 


BIA003 1033A EST APR 21 61 RA0S9 


fyK ' V 


*013 LONG DL PD AR NEW YORK NY 21 82SA EST 


Mr. Tolso n 
Mr.Beraon T 

MftcSlahan_ 

. 'Sir. Conrad^yT 
Mr, DeLoa^t r - 

Of j Mr. Evans_ 

* i Mr. Malone_ 

Sir. Rosen_ 

Mr. Tave l 

Mr. Trotter_ 

Mr. W.C.Sullivan 

Tele. Room__ 

Mr. Ingr am 
Miss Gandy^___ 


'J EDGAR HOOVER _ —As 

mS£m 

FEDERAL BUREAU OF INVESTIGATIN WASHDC / "555 

(£) t 

DO NOT ALLOW ALLEN DULLES 'TO BE INTIMIDATED OR BLAMED BY THE ^ 

LEFl WING PRESS FOR THE TEMPORARY CUBAN SET BACK WE IN THE ^ 

RECENTLY FORMED "COLD WAR COUNCILS" ARE BEHIND HIM FULLY WE 

ARE ASKING THE FBI TO IMMEDIATELY INVESTIGATE THE POSSIBLE 

AcU- 6 f) A, o Q 

COMMUNIST AND FELLOW TRAVELLING NEWSPAPER REPORTER S0UR1SES-—— 


|F^THESE ATTACKS .ON, HIM AND HIS IMPORTANT. ORGANIZATION EfHES® 27 1961 
INCLUDE SUCH AS 



THE NEW YORK POST AND THFTBS-, 


jJ^uNGTON RADIO CORRESPONDENT IS THERE ANYTHING WE CAN DO 


:lp YOU 


>b6 

b?C 


NEW YORK C 




: _ -/ . ^ b 7 C • 

^MFOiMATro^ mmmm 

HEREIN, ISBNGLASSifiE * 
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UNITED STATES GOVEM 




-- # 

Memorandum ^'-gonfidbntiauj 

£' 





Tolson 


Mr. Sullivan\ 


date: July 5, 1961 



R. 0. L'Alliej 


Trotter 


Tele. Room 
Ingram- 


Gandy . 


0 



ALL INFORMATHMT CONTAINED 

SUBJECT- ATTT?W TTTTTTTTC; HEREIN IS UNCLASSIFIED EXCEPE /«-"77/ 

subject. ALLEN DULLES where SHOWN o/hWisE. * * t? 

DIRECTOR t • ( 

CENTRAL INTELLIGENCE AGENCY (CIA) jOJ 

_ _ advised on July 3, 1961, that 

Allen Dulles is in the process of writing a book on international 
communism. The book may not be published for several months. He 
is also organizing material for. one o^t^er book, the subject of 
which is unknown at this time m/U.\ ((A 

ACTION: rV \L 




For information. 


i/ 


SJP:ban 
(5) 

1 - Mr. Belmont IV 

1 - Mr.;-SullivaiMf 
l :i - Liaison 
•i.\- Mr. Papich 




& 


h 








CLASSIFIED BY.' 


' mi/TA #. 

APPEAL # 


DECLASSIFY OF X_/. 





b \k )l/h M lrY\yr 

Ifeiassify ^ 

REC^ 62 < 



•CIVIL ACT. #. 

5-1 id SJA 
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UNITED STATES GOVER^B^I 

Memorandum 


FROM 


subject: 


Mr. W. C. Sullivan 


Mr. R. 0. L’Allier 


CUrtFlDj^TIAL 

m vl date: 


/ Call 


date: July 13, 1961 


p oipgi — e. 

Betfifiont_ 

'Mohr_ 

Callahan — 
CpArad __ 
*ueLoachj^ 

Evans_*— 

Malone_ 

Rosen_ 

Sullivan_ 

Tavel- 

Trotter_ 

Tele. Room 

Ingram- 

Gandy _ 




& 

ALLEN DULLES 


L ALL INFO?: 
S HEREIN IS 


rr-JC 

Too 

:Hn- 


■ALL INFOPJUTI0 WCONT AINST) 
HEREIN IS UNCLASSIFIED EXCEPT. 
WHERE SH0WN OTHERWISE. . : 


information to Agents Pap 
confidential basis 


_| furnished the following 

on July 13, 1961, on a strictly 


On the night of July 12, 196 1, infosm&at held 
a lengthy conference with | | who has M‘#n a member 

.of the President’s Foreign Intelligence Advisory Board. 

The informa nt stated that based upon his conversation 
1 with! [there is no doubt in his mind that Dulles 


is finished as Director of CIA an 
I replaced in the very near future.^^^j^^Q (j^ 

The informant then stated that Impersonally 
^did not know if there was any connection/Dulles was called 
4-ito the White- Hoiise.to confer with the President this 
T*afternoon. f Al_\\ /V\ f,*\ u, . 


could be 


b6 

b7C 


“afternoon. 

’ACTION: 


For information. 


*SJP: fag 

1 - Sullivan J 
1 - Papich k 
J1 - L’Allier \j 
1 - Liaison 


^ 3le<*\ 
CLASSIFIED! 
DECLASSIFY; 

hfazlff I 

a 6 


25XJL 


*kHL 


E0I/PA #_N 

APPEAL #__ 

CIVIL ACT. # 
E *'°- 

date "7T35n 


m3 


rmsJttLlV 

m ^Jgh 

n § f 


\ Classified by 
Declassify of 

^ REC-17. 


iOADR 


Mlmrt 

mlp: 


Eo JUL 1! 


,y,-6T^ 


- 


SZes$&>' 


mm 
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PERSONAL 


Honorable Allen W, Dulles 
Director 

Central Intelligence Agency 
Administration Building, Room 123 
2430 E Street, Northwest 
Washington, D. C. . "■ ' 

Dear Allen: l&iihkK f .— . , . 


On the occasion of your, retirement as 
Director of the Central Intelligence Agency, I want to 
express my warm thanks for the cqoperation and 
assistance you have given this Bureau over the years. 

.' ’ Certainly, you.may take deep pride in 
the accomplishments of the CIA during your tenure of \ 
service, and I am sure public-spirited citizens through¬ 
out the country are most appreciative of the contributions 
you have made toward the welfare and security of our 
Nation. ( Your work in this most difficult assignment lias 
been characterized by ability and honor, and your friends 
in the FBI join me in extending our very, best wishes for •* 
every possible success in your future endeavors. 


88; SEP 2 8 


Sincerely 


M&UC, 


Section 


•Tolson 


Belmont 


NOTE: Prior correspondence w. 
basis: . 


Dull 95 ^ 


lallahan 


name 


lonrad 


leLoach. 


.vans 


dalone 


losen 


1 Sullivan 


rTavel _ 
iTrotter 


’ele. Room 
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UNITBD STATES GOVKRl 


;NT 


U 


•'AV'' 


g 

,1 lammmrfuni 

to : Mr. Sullivan 
from : r. o. L’Allier 

n 

subject: ' CENTRAL INTELLIGENCE AGENCY (CIA) 


# 


b* iZ.vS. _ 

Mohr_ 

Callahci;, 
•Conrad . 


date: July 21, 1961 


- DcLoacl^__ 

r “ 


L 



You may be interested in the following comments which 
were vninnf ppT»ed to Anpnt ch on July 20, 1961, by Lyman 


• Kirkpatrick anq^ 


CIA. 


b3 per CIA^ 


V: Kirkpatrick stated that there was no doubt in his 

mind Whatsoever that many changes would be taking place in CIA. 

He commented that there would be reorganization and very likely 
chanqes in top personnel. / 

—<3 

advised that on thp ni p ht of July 20, 1961 ], Du lles 

. |_ [ fully exnects DullesTtT 


<x 

1 


was a dinner guest at his home 


leave the Agency but he can’t see the President removing Dulles 
1 until the Berlin crisis is resolved one way or another. I has 

" the definite impression that so far Dulles has been a key figure 
in many discussions which have been held relative to Berlin and as 
far as he knows, the CIA Director would continue participation in 
further conferences. 


ACTION: 


For information. 


1 - Mr. Belmont 
1 - Mr. Sullivan 
1 - Liaison 
1 - Mr. Papich 



1 / 


K 

* 

V 

1 

«V 

■Z 

Q 

LU 


sj 


,sy 



>- 

CL. 

o 

o 

-J 

< 

z 


ML WMWnM CGNTmet, 

HEREIN.IS UNCLASSIFIED . . © 

DATE limm : 

- 




1 

not recorded 

145 JUL 27 1961 
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■* UNITED STATES GOVERNMENT 

Memorandum 



MR. BELMONT 


w. c. 



date: 



11/24/61 



Callahan 
^fconrad 
DeLoach 
Evans — 


Malone 

Rosen 

Sulllva 

Tavei 

Trotter 


cc Mr. Belmont 
Mr. Sullivan 
Mr. Bartlett 


To. 
Ingram 
Gandy. 


subject: 

^Ty NATIONAL-S ECURITY MEDAL 
' to be presented to^T~ —— 
CIA Director AllenDulles 
by the President, 11/28/61 


The Director has accepted an invitation 
to attend the presentation by the President of the 
National Security Medal, to Mr. Allen Dulles, 
Director of CIA. This presentation is to be held 
at 11 a.iii., Tuesday, 11/28, at the new CIA Building 
in Langley, Virginia. 

Today I received an invitation, through the 
office of the Naval Aide to the President, at the 
White House, to attend this presentation as a 
member of the US Intelligence Board. 


In view of the fact that the Director is 
attending this ceremony and representing the Bureau, 

I see no actual need for my being present. However, 
if the Director thinks I should accept the invitation, 
naturally I would have no objection. 


RECOMMENDATION: 

That I be 
this matter. 


advised of the Bureau’s wishes 


in 




WCSrCSH,(4) 






7 DEC 4 1961 
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-UNITED STATES GOVESBIiE] 

K Memorandum 


-UNITED STATES GOVES®|,IENT 


MR. SULEIVAN 


vKl'- 


date: 9-28-61 


Tolr.on_ 

<?l£5&2 

■/£%sr:s 

iS s LcLogcIjVI^ 
f^yons . VC.. 
^^Malono ... . 
Rosen - — 

Sullivan_ 

Tavel_ 

Trotter- 

XjCfnele. Room . 

1 ■ A—Wgram- 

Gandy —- 


R o L.ALOER /' ALL INFORMATION CONTAINER-— 

LALLIER — HEREIN iS UJICLASSIFiED , .“Vr- 

ENTRAL INTELLIGENCE AGENCY ^ATEH fp5|^"_6.Y/v ) f.') I'.U^I'^dij ■ 
At the U.S. Intelligence Board (USIB) meeting today, A^Ten^l^c 


subject: CENTRAL INTELLIGENCE AGENCY 


-Julies opened the meeting by commenting upon the appointment of ' ’ , 
iur. ” John McCone as his successor as Director of Central Intelligence 2"/ 
Agency (CIA). ' ' 


1 Dulles reported that In August of this year, he advised 

the President that he had completed 10 years of service as Deputy 
or Director of CIA and felt it was time for a change. He requested 
that the President select his successor if possible before.the first 
of the new year. 


About two weeks ago, the President indicated to Dulles 
that he had decided on Mr. McCone and as a result, had offered the 
position to him. Approximately one week ago, McCone had notified v** 

the President of his acceptance and came to Washington for conferences*^ 

.... . / 


Dulles pointed out that the results of his and McCone l s ‘ 
conversations with the President at Newport, Rhode Island on 9-27-61, £v\ 
were very accurately reported in the 9-28-61 edition of "The New J 

York Times." (Clipping attached). As a matter of interest, Dulles 
advised the USIB that McCone had inquired of the President and Dulles 1 
if they were committed to any immediate changes in the administrative * 
organization of CIA. . 


McCone obtained the assurances of both Dulles and the 
President that no such commitments for changes in the administrative 
setup of CIA had been made and that any such changes will not be 
made until after McCone has had‘sufficient time to participate in 
any recommended changes... 


It was announced that McCone had indicated he would like ^ 
two weeks on the West Coast to handle his personal business affairs, l 
which would include a short holiday. He expects .to come to Washington 
thereafter and spend four to six weeks working with Dulles before ^ 
taking over the administration of CIA. During this time, it is ‘ 


thereafter and spend four to six weeks working with Dulles before 
taking ..over the administration of CIA. During this time, it is 
quite possible that both he and Dulles might make an inspection tour 
of CIA, installations in Europe. U 

rliO^'Wwasgquite apparent that Dulles desired the Board to know 

V^closure^G f% ■ 

1-Belmont] l\fullivan; 1-Evan*; <W 8cTi9&U96t < 

l-Paprh$/l-Liaison; 1-Cregar : _>. <c h J _ > 
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hi ?o c. l a; 


Visits Naval War College to 
Announce Change—Dulles 
and Successor on Hand 


V . / I 

Transcript of remarks made' 

! • • at ceremony. Page 20. | 

By’rOM WICKER . 

Special to The New York Times. 

, NEWPORT, R. I, Sept. 27- 
President Kennedy announced 
today his nomination of John A. 
^IcCone to succeed Allen W. , 
Dulles as director of tlfc Cen- 
TraTJhtelligence Agency. 

The President made the an¬ 
nouncement at an appearance 
before the Naval War College 
here. Mr. McCono, Mr. Dulles 
and Vice Admiral Bernard Aus¬ 
tin, president of the war college, 
were with him on the stage of 
the War College Auditorium. 

The President paid tribute to 
both Mr. McCone and Mr. Dul- 
lles, and he took pains, to emph’a- 
•size -that Mr. Dulles was not 
[leaving the C. L A. under du- 
Iress. : 

. “I know, of no man who is a 
imore courageous, selfless public 
’servant than -Mr. Allen Dulles,” 
'the President said. He expressed 
“profound regret” at Mr. Dul¬ 
les’ retirement after ten years 
as a leader in the intelligence 
.agency. 

. Of Mr. McCone, a Republican 
business man who served in! 
both the Truman and Eisen¬ 
hower ' Administrations, Mr..‘ 
Kennedy said: 

• "He has had broad experi¬ 
ence. Coming once again to 
Washington represents a real 
sacrifice for him. I know that 
all of us who are concerned 
with our present responsibili- 

yCont'mucd on Page 20, Column 3 


KENNEDY .NAMES ■ 

' f GONE TO 0.1. A. 

•iTl"* hJ J 

.- smith Pai 

Continued Kroni Page Col. -1 

__■ The tit 

extremely happy to about a 1 
his counsel, extremely Th«Whi 
MW td' have, him associated at tAls t- 
with us.” ’ had mad 

The transition will be made nominate 
in November, .the .President After 
said.' He said Mr. McCone would thePra! 
come to Washington in about - 

two weeks to work with Mr. Honey ' 
Dulles. yacht T! 

- Mr. McCone and Mr. Dulles, nival ba 
calling each other “John” and, * 
"Allen.” responded briefly. 

.... > Dulles Halls Successor mony, b 

1 Mr.- Dulles said ' he was Cone toe 
"deeply touched" by. the Presl- 
dent’s tribute. > ' Mr. I 

“In these troubled times, * he h&rbog ii 
continued, "the importance of up Mrs. 

intelligence is emphasized as children 

essential to policy. I .*n«w of at tic H 
no better time to turrt from this | {l . j 
job-to others than after having terruptc 
served for ten years .and then salingei 
to have found what I feel is Journnu 

Z, Weal eh*. <™ * »*» “■ SS 

carry on this impoitant wor '- homa, t 
Mr. McCone, .taking note of ] Ca dcr c 
tkc President’s remark about thatboi 
sacrifice’, said that |R W* At 6 

an "opportunity tHr. Mm my Mansfu 
country, in this cajd4tf >s a ocfatic 
very definite PViviljjiVt: ... to say 

He said to Mr. Wfilles that ished it 
be was "not unmindful of the a cus t< 
: j act that it will be extremely gressio 

’ difficult to fill your shoes be- niay j 

i cause of your long experience slumbe 

in this particular field. — 

i Many Officers Present 

- The ceremony took place in 
an auditorium filled With the. 

, high-ranking officers who aie 

attending the war college. Most 
W erc in civiliaji,clothes. 

That Mr. Kennedy chose such 
a forum, and that he had both 
Mr. Dulles and Mr. McCone on 
hand underscored the impor- 
lance that is attached to the di- 
0 rectorship of the C.I.A. \ :£ 

.1 It had been understood for * 

ti some months that Mr. Dulles 1 

A would resign in November, fol- I 

d lowing an understanding that r 

l * he had reached with Mr. Ken- J, 

nedy when the latter asked him 
to continue in office shortly af¬ 
ter’ the election last year. 

• After the abortive attempt 
to topple the Castro regime in 
Cuba, widely regarded as a 
C.I.A. project, there were re¬ 
peated reports, always refuted . i 
by the White House, .that Mr., / 

Dulles was on the way out. :• 

Mr. Kennedy noted that Mr.; 

Dulles was retiring of his own 
Volition, after having served 
the year that he had promised 
last November, v.I 


m 

Fly liWM. A. P lane 
Mr. Dulles and Mr. McCone 
flew this morning from IVash- 
ington to Quonsct Point Naval 
air station, near here, in a 
C. 7. A. plane. They went at 
>.%>*■ u) >*.'**f*' y- N 
smith Pam. whoe Mr. riid Mi's.' 
Kennedy are on holiday. 

The three men conferred for 
about a half-hour on the patio. 
The White House press sccrc- 
tarvi Pierre Salinger, said it was 

afUu urn* iw mr 


had made his final decision tb 
nominate Mr. McCone. 

After the patio conference, 
the President And his two vlsl-. 
tors crossed Newport Harbor, a 
twenty-minute cruise, la the 
Honey Fitz, the Presidential 
yacht This brought them to the 
nival base and the War College, 
a gray stone building standing 
on a hill above the harbor. 

Immediately after the cere¬ 
mony, Mr. Dulles and Mr. Mc¬ 
Cone took off in a helicopter for 
Quonsct Point and the return 
flight to their homes. 

Mr. Kennedy recrosscd the 
harbor, in the Honey Fitz, picked 
up Mrs. Kennedy and their two 
children, Caroline and John, Jr., 
at the Hammersmith Farm land¬ 
ing, and departed on a cruise. 

Mr, Kennedy’s sleep was in¬ 
terrupted twice last night, Mr. 
Salinger said, because of the ad¬ 
journment of Congress. He was 
awakened at A, Ml by Rep¬ 
resentative Carl Albert of Okla¬ 
homa, the assistant Democratic 
leader of the House, who said 
that body was ready to quit. 

At 6:12 A. M., Senator Mike 
Mansfield of Montana, the Dem¬ 
ocratic majority .leader, called 
to say that the Senate had fin¬ 
ished its business. Such calls are 
a customary part of the Com 
gressional ritual however they 
may interrupt a President's 
slumber. 


'ALL INFORMATION CO? 
HEREIN, IS UNCLASSIFI 

DATLlt^fe—BY/4 
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Refiremefttr^ 

tOf CIA CM 

Announced jir 

[ V...V; ? 

. . •• ' Associated, Pfesj • 

[ The White House, said yes¬ 
terday that ' Allen WyjuUes 

of the * Central/ intelligence 


Agency /i>y the end of this; 

&eju5>'; • vV--r-iV* *2 


[reports that Powler Hamilton, 
'i'iyair-.'Striet -lawyer and^ve^ 
,eiran>‘ of. .GoVernment/ service, 
jis/fii line to, succeed Dulles;. 

•.. Administration sources have 
said off the record ih the past 
'that : Dulles,'' -when President 
[Kennedy asked jiim,-last;year 
[to. continue on - the/job,-ex- 
[nressCd -'the hope fo. retire’ 
[-about a year. They added th 
ate? year rah f roto-last, Nbvenl- 
dler; after 'Mrt.Kennedy’s, [eleijt 
ition.. 

f 'Dulles', brother of: they late 
Secretary of State John'l’oster 
Dull^s; was. appointed' idirec: 
.tor of CIA . during, the Admin- 
i istration of former President 
I Eisenhower." 1 - 

> Salinger, ’in. < saying./. Dulles 
.wanted tb^retii'e. by the? end 
jOf; the/year,! said- there had 
been ho change irt' the Status, 
[meaning that this- had been 
jDulles’ intention all along: 

}•' His;. remarks' .yrerey/inf/rfc 
isponse to questions about the 
[report' that:'Hamiltoff ^oUrd 
succeed. Dulles,! carried in >'an 
■ article‘to be published in [the 
'Aug., 7 issueof! Newsweek 
fmagazine,-' -The. 'article says 
^Hamilton, 5Q> is - to succeed 
iDulles as head of the coritro- 
•yersial, hush-hush agency in 
fOct,bbeg r after several months 1 
.of working, with Dulles.. 
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The Washington Poet 
Times Herald 

The Washington Dally News _ 
The Evening Star_ 


New York Herald "Prthnnw 

New York JottriiolrAmerican_, 

New York Mirror__ 


New York Dally New*. 
New York P03I ~ 



The New York - 

The Worker _____ 


The New Leader_ 

The Wall Street Journal. 
Date_ 


AUG 1,1961 


50 AUG 8 


’i 
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UNITED STATES GOVll 


p 


x- 


Memorandum 


ENT 


b 


TO 


FROM 


subject: 


MR. TOLSON 


A. H. BE 


date: Nov. 27, 1961 


Tolson _ 
Belmont . 
Mohr. 
Callahan 
^/Conrad 
DeLoac] 

r* Evans_ 

Malone _ 

Rosen_ 

Sullivan . 
Tavel — 



Trotter_ 

Tele. Room . 

Ingram- 

Gandy_ 


£ 


] (phonetic) in the office of 


A 

at the White House called mv of fice at approximately 5:35 p.m. 


said that 




HP 

•3. 


Jwas extending an invitation to me 

_4. ____™ , 


b6 

b7C 


ithe presentation by the President tojUlen Dulles tomorrow morning 
m. in the new CIA building in t .a "VnPo'rw a 


l v l* 41 |ViM r was rec l ues ted that my appreciation be expressed to Captain 
1 1 his thoughtfulness and the invitation was declined on the basis 

.,| jt Commitments. 


" '-m’ For information. 
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subject: 




* 

M 
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PRESENTATION OF NATIONAL SECURITY MEDAL 
TO CIA DIRECTOR, AUENTSULIES 




The Director has accepted an invitation issued by the 
White House to attend the presentation of the National Security 
Medal to CIA Director, A lien Dulles, on Tuesday, November 28, 1961, 
at the new CIA Headquarters Building, Langley, Virginia. The 
presentation will be made by the President. 

Liaison has determined that in addition to the Director, 
other honored guests will include the Secretaries of State and 
Defense, the Attorney General, members of the Joint Chiefs of 
Staff, Mrs* Dulles, and members of the U.S* Intelligence Board. 

The President will arrive by helicopter, and the guests have been 
fi requested to be seated in the lobby inside the main entrance of 
the building by 10:40 a.m. 

The distance from the Justice Building to the new 
CIA building is ten miles and will require approximately 
twenty-five minutes driving time. The most direct route will 
be via Menrorial Bridge and the George W ashington Parkway directly 
to the new! CIA building. Liaison Agent I I will meet the 

TbJ a X r\ t A f_ — -t .5 i. ! _ _ .... • * * _ "•J'l -t ' *. 


Director at the CIA building upon his arr ival and w ill escort 
him tq* his'* seat. Following' the ceremony. I _I will esc or 

the Director to his oar^ INFORMATION CONTAINED! 


ACTION: 


For informati 
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1-Liaison 
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j Mtten Dulles Retired 

*: The retirement of Allen wH5ulles a s director 
of the Gentral Intelligence' 'Agency is irievitabjy 
related in. the public mind - to sonie- of the mis*: 
fortunes; that have befallen' the ClA—for example, j 
the shooting down of the U-2;plane over:^pyiet 
Russia and theCuban< fiasco. .In a long . publici 
career there are certain to_be many vicissitudes, j 
i ho\vever;,: and;{hese should,hot be allowed tof 
\ obscure- long-range- 'achievement^..'/ Oii ;lpe ;b|?is- 
j of his four -and' a half 'decades’of.'pu^^.^^rvice • 
Mr. Dulles; is entitled to* a' generous 
the /American people: ’ President Keniltdy 1 ^ecog-;j 
nized "this yesterday when’fie flew to .the- CIA 
] i. headquarters • to /present'; .the; much-decorated- Mr.: 

1 Dullest with./the. National- Security Medal. V: ; •, 
Like - his. brother, the , late ' Secretary of State 

/ « v-. "* -» . A’ ' i'Ji ■••UW n• 



been related to the fact that their, maternal grand- 
t: father, John -Foster,) had/been Benjamih' Har- 
| risoh’s Secretary of State and: an uncle, Robert 
[’ Lansing, had been Secretary of State Uiid’er Wood- 
Ifrow Wilson. Allen Dulles jbihedith'e;foreign sery^l 
I ioo lh 1Q1K- flnd- 'liflrt 'a wide' eknerience''in' minvl 
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/'-'also-. credited- with- maintaining an agent'./in ,- the 


[ yv-iu ru , .vuc^v/,‘0~; y/'- • ; , —’J 

{ -should .summoned to ^Vashihgton- to head a 
j 1 three-man* team - to study the: United State^ intelf 
f ligeiice systehi. . He was : also. a. /member of the: 
[ Committee on the Marshall-Plan .to Aid.Europeap. 
-.Recovery,' President Truman brought;- him back 




The Washington Post and 
Times Herald 

The Washington Dally News 
The Evening Star_ 


lh 


New York Herald Tribune_ 

New York Journal-American . 
New York Mirror_ 



New York Daily News . 
New York Po3t_ 


•£Through his numerous assignments;/ Mr.'DulIes 
/ has demonstrated a; large; cap : acity ;for J -objective:- : 
..judgihept.''/it has been said of' hSri that, while" 
/ Foster was master of 'the deadpan,. ha fs master ; 
I of-, the smile. - Whether or; noEtms-is' accurate,/ 
hhe has willingly undertaken Some extremely diffl- 
cult tasks, and has -/brought'To. them dedicated 
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The New York Times . 
The Worker_ 


The New Leader. 
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April 28, 1962 




Honorable Allen W. Dulles 
2723 Q Street, Northwest 
Washington, D. C. 

■, , - 0 , _ 

Dear Allen: 


ALL INHJKMM i iitftf CON I AIMED 
HEREIN IS UNCLASSIFIED f . 


l/hAlsO 


' ■ i was privileged to hear you last Thursday 
evening during your appearance on television. Your 
presentation was excellent, and I want to thank you for your 

■ ' ' P'* typ*- ■ 

kind comments concerning the FBI ais3?/le. Your cogent 

■ . ■ ' . ■ : ■ . ivtiii 

observations are certainly indicative of the high quality of 
service which you have rendered so many years for your . 


crh 


country. . 


Sincerely, 

33dgar ' - ' jiqAPR 30 

EX-114, - ’ — 


NOTE: AdlSill per current telephony directory. He is on the mailing 
list for reference only; he is addressed as ’’Dear Allen, " See Jones to 
DeLoach memo dated 4-27-62 captioned’’’The Hot and Cold Wars of . 
Allen Dulles’ CBS Documentary, 4-26-62, Channel 9. ” FCS:par 

• . mtoj. es . . ‘ . , v . ; . •: - " 
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pTrotter _ 

Tele. Room . 
Holmes ____ 
Gandy_ 


subject: ALLEN DULLES 

FORMER DIRECTOR OF CENTRAL INTELLIGENCE 
TELEVISION APPEARANCE, 4/26/62 


Mrs. Jane Roman of the Central Intelligence Agency advised b6 

• _ • i_ l -t J j/t. L i 1 1 t\ 1 _ • 1 1 _ m . t . i —> 



our Liaison Agent today that Allen Dulles will appear on Tele¬ 
vision Channel 9 at 10:00 p.m., 4/26/62 on the ErftrSevareid 
Show. The ti tle of the show is "Ther&ot a nd CoIcTWar ofAll eh’ 
'Du-lxes." 

ACTION : 

The Domestic Intelligence Division will monitor the show. 

Ji# 1 

DJB:mls ^ 

1 -Mr. Belmont .... m-mn 

1-Mr. Sullivan no deletlons P er 0GA 9/7/10 

1-Mr. Papich A ' \ 

1-Liaison , 1 /t'lp . ALL INFORMATION CONTAINED 

|W / ^ HEREIN IS UNCLASSIFIED . • i, 
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The program consisted of a dialogue between Allen.D ulles and 


subject: "THEaHOT AND COLD WARS OF.ALLEN DULLES” 

CBS DO CUMEN TARY ~ 

4^26-62, CHANNEL 9 ---- - - 

The above-captioned program (an hour in length) was monitor(ec$7 
by the Crime Research Section. $ " ( 

BRIEF SUMMARY OF CONTENTS: ^ A^\/ 

Jj—* <phe program consisted of a dialogue between Allen.D ulles and V . 
CBS, correspondent, Erioi ^fevarei d. The program was planned so that Sevareid' ) 
would ask'Questions and allow Dulles to answer in great detail. The point of the 
program was to allow Dulles to reminisce and set forth his opinions on various topics^ 

! i Virtually, the entire program was devoted to Dulles’ opinions on ^ 
international events. Dulles indicated that the CIA,/which he was Director, had <c. 
failures, but also successes. He talked about his wartime experiences with the \ 
OSS in Switzerland. Here, he indicated he was able to secure confidential inf or- 
mation about anti-Hitler activities in Germany. He indicated he had prior 
information concerning the unsuccessful attempt in 1944 to assassinate Hitler. » 

He told how a bomb was planted under a table in a room where Hitler was being p 

briefed concerning military operations. Just before the bomb exploded, Hitler 
■* moved to another-area o&the room. The explosion blew fcfee-Ger-maa* out of the 
room, but did/not injure him seriously. . ^ ’ 

I ! DuUes mentioned a brief talk he had with Mr. Khrushchev when £ 
the latter visited the United States. He laughingly stated that Khrushchev mentioned,£ 
in this connection, that he was reading CIA reports. ‘ \ §> 

Other topics covered during the interview concerned the U-2 incident. s 
He indicated that these flights provided valuable information and that he did not share 
the criticism against pilot Francis Powers, Dulles stated that on the.whole Powers 
I handled himself properly.; In this connection, Dulles stated that the: CIA had informed 
Congressional leaders concerning secret operations including the U-2 flight. He made 
mention of a speech by Congressman Clarence Cannon on the Hottiae floor m which: i 
Cannon mentioned that this information was^kvallable to sejU&fe^ ^ner^slonal leaders. 

K| 1 - Mr. Papich - Room u ■■■ 
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Jones to DeLoach Mfemo 
RE: Allen Dulles, Sliannel 9 


Mention was made of Cuba, but here Dulles obviously did not 
' desire to answer the questions, in detail. He indicated that the CIA did not inform 
the Cuban underground concerning the invasion date. It was a complete surprise 
as to the place of landing. 

After the abortive invasion, the President set up a committee to 
look into the episode. Dulles stated that he would not deny that this committee 
felt that the CIA had exceeded its authority in this situation. 

Sevareid brought up the recent controversy between Mr. Nixon and 
Mr. Kennedy over the briefing given during the 1960 Presidential Campaign, in 
\ which Nixon claimed Kennedy had acted unfairly. Dulles said he did not want 
I to go into these charges and that there had been a^hones.t misunderstanding. 

Dulles indicated that, in his opinion, there was no conflict between 
CIA policy and our foreign policy. At the present time, CIA is being ^'credited" 
with many things, such as. manipulating the ouster of King Farouk of Egypt and 
replacing him with Nassar, which is not true. 

Sevareid asked Dulles his opinion what would happen, if we followed 
a "soft line," concerning, communism. Dulles replied that-disaster would follow 
and that it was necessary to face the. communist peril wherever it appeared and 
not be guilty of, appeasement as in the case of Hitler. He mentioned the communists* 
technique of."overload! 1 which he defined as the communists star ting many "small 
thing s" a ropnd the world in order to divert our attention. Ae indicated that the 
SovieVurthe Congo had beeneweriatedbut that the situation in South Viet Nam was 
most serious. The Soviets like to believe that communism is the wave of the future 
and though the United States is not .going communist in the next decade or so, it 
would be encircled by the communists. He indicated that the communists were 
thinking in terms of economic pressures against this country. He also commented 
about how the communisfeoften gain leadership of the "disaffected" elements to stir 
up agitation. 


• DuHes stated that, in his opinion, the splits in the communist world 
were undoubtedly one of Khrushchev's great preoccupations. It’s really something 
to see a small Nation like Albania throwing out Soviet diplomats. The strain 
between Russia and China 1 is very serious and DuHes felt that it was probably 
Chinese pressure which had forced Russian technicians from China. • 

Dulles stated that a new generation was rising in Russia and it. \ 
Jwas his opinion that some of these younger Russians, when they learn more about 
(what is going on in the rest of the world, will push for more freedom. Obviously, 
the younger generation is confused with the denouncing of Stalin. These younger 
Russians see the falsity of Russian history. At this point, he commented that one 
of CIA's important accomplishments was the securing of the text of Khrushchev's 


- 2 - 






>To neM to Deko&ch Memo 
HE: Alien Duties, Channel 9 


speech before the 20th Party.Congress. denouncing .Stalin. This speech was 
not publicly released at that time inside Russia. 

MENTION OF THE FBI: 


The FBI was mentioned very briefly toward the end of the program. 
Sevareid commented that communism in the United States was not under Dulles* 
jurisdiction, but under the FBI. Dulles stated that due to the work of the FBI 
and ‘what J. Edgar Hoover has done, communism is much less of an internal 
menace here than in other countries. The discussion then shifted to what people 
in the United States can do to fight communism. Dulles mentioned certain 
'*aberrations,’* by which he meant the right-wing extremists. People want to do 
something to fight communism, but they do not know what action to take. As a 
result, many innocent people are led astray. In this, connection, Dulles emphasized 
that people should learn more about the communists, that our free system is more 
effective than the communist system. Moreover, citizens should support the 
Government’s action against communism such as in Berlin. At the very end 
Sevareid, echoing,Dulles* opinions, asked whether a, good recipe on how to fight 
communism in the United States would be (1) be informed (2) believe in your country 
(3) don’t let them scare you. 

OBSERVATIONS^^.,. 2^ ^ 

Dulles actually gave very little new drSormation'in his interview. 

Most of this data has previously been published , The first part of the program 
was somewhat "slow** in that Dulles was hesitant to speak directly and appeared 
very passive. The tempo of the program picked up considerably in the last half 
hour. It might be noted that Sevareid? sr questions closely followed material set forth 
in the recent book by .Andrew Tully entitled ”CIA—The Inside Story..” 
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Allen W. Dulles 

MAIN POST OFFICE, BOX 1513 
WASHINGTON 13, D.C. 
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The^Honorable j! Edgar Hoover 
Director., Eederal Bureau pf Investigation 
UnitedjCS^ates ^Department of Justice 
^Washington, Di Cl 

^Dear^l.dgar 5 

* 5 ? -:-■<?> 

I have just returned from a brief 
ar^'»find your kind letter of April 28, 1962, 
vision appearance* I keenly appreciate your 
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Miss Holmes 
Miss Gandy 


to 


European trip 
about my tele¬ 
kind comments! 


I, would add that what I had to say about you and 
your organization was, as you know, the expression of a .very 
deep feeling of appreciation I f as an American, have for what 
you have accomplished! 
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Hitleix, KhrvtskcheJ Cu ba, and the U-2 3~_~ j 


.Smericas 
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. ; AIlerL,WeIch Dulles ih as been called 
“America’s Master Spy.” For‘more than 
eight years, from'1953 until his retirement 
late last year, beheaded The United States 
i Central Intelligence Agency! During World 
. War. II he : was an intelligence officer in 
Europe. His agency’s., occasional* failures 
often- made hiih the center of controversy.!' 

Few people are-more qualified to dis- 
-.cuss the nature arid riiethods of the Com¬ 
munist menace. With this, in mind,. CBS 
News correspnndmfr.Rrifi Sevareid chatted 
for an -hour;.|p^^M i ; fesles last Thursday 
: evening. program, CBS 

Reports. TSfek; £§ed from Cuba to 

the CongoKhrushchev to 

■ Adolf highlights: 

. Mir. Sev^pil^i'i^i lilies, when Khru¬ 
shchev waS hei-e, dM v you get a chance to. 
talk with him. at all? 

' Mr. Dulles: YesV'I- didn’t have a long 
talk with him, but I had- a Very — quite/ 
an amusing encounter with him. It. took. 
r place- at the dinned that. President' Eisen- 
> howergave for Khrushchev, and the Pres¬ 
ident introduced him, arid said: “This is' 
j Mr. Dulles. You may know Mr.. Dulles'. 

He turned to his reporters, kind of a ' 
j twinkle in his,eye, because he’s got a keen 

■ -r-you must admit, he’s got a good sense 
1 of humor; and he said: “Oh, yes, I know 

j you. I read your reports.” ■ 

• Mr. Sevareid.: Really? .'j ^.!. 

Mr. Duilesi Yes. And I sai'd:. “I hope! 
you get them legally.” And, “Oh,” he said, 
“you know > you know how we get, them. 
We. all pay the same agents and we all 
get the same , reports.” And, “Weli-,” i 
said, “That’s kind of sharing the wealth. I 
isn’t? it?” And then we had a laugh and 
that ended it. . ' • _. 
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Wins and Losses 


The Brie fcase Bomb * — v ■ \ - 

Mr. Sevareid: Did he.mean your pub¬ 
lic or your private reports? ■ : 

Mr. Dulles: Ah, he "never, told me. I" 

:think he- had in mind that he read agent j 
reports. , 

• Mr.' Sevareid: Do you- think it’s pos- ' 
siple' that-he,has?.~v . : -ji 

Mr. Dulles: Every once in. a, .while j 
somebody gets caught, but that game goes 
both-ways.- ' v • | 

. Mr. Sevareid: Mr: Dulles, would it be 
accurate to say that because of your work 
in World War n, in' Switzerland, Washing¬ 
ton kept'informed on plots against Hitler’s 
life?" *7' ;/ ■■■*. 

Mr. Dulles: They knew about the last 
plot. I'did have the details of the last 
pnd most serious plot that almost succeed- \ 
ed on July 20, 1944. Hitler was having aj 
briefing at. the time. He was up on the { 
East- Front in -East Prussia,' and he was j 
having his^ regular ..morning brief ing^. and i 
Staufferiberg, who had the hcimb; was in j 
the room. He was—had a special message i 
for Hitler, so -he was admitted. He put 
the bomb down in this briefcase against a. 
ieg of'a table. It was a—you know, one 
of those long tables that are in barracks 
with-legs at various intervals. He put it 
down on the leg nearest- to 'where Hitler 
was'; Here w ao- a - long map, 20 feet or, 
... '• -•'• • • •- 
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Eric Sevareid 


more long, with maps of. the East Front, 
the West Front, and so forth, and so on. 
And Hitler was being briefed there, and 
just' before the bomb went off, Hitler went 
off here i to see hpw the front was, let’s 
say, in Pinsk, and' that took -him 10 feet 
away from the bomb, The bomb went off 
and he was blown out of the building, but. 
he wasn’t seriously' wounded. It.was ,a 
shack—it was just a barracks there. 

Mr. Sevareid: It must have been , a 
great disappointment to you and every one 
else.?' ' *• * <- --- 

. > Mr. Dulles: Well, it was. I was waiting 
•.to see whether they’d get hold of-the radio 
that day, and they never got hold of the 
radio. You know, that’s one of the modern 
revolutions — one of the. great things to 
note is, have they got control of the radio, 
and again and again as I’ve.sat.back, ei¬ 
ther when'revolutions were upcoming, the' 
indication to you as jto whdther^orie side, 
or the other is-winning, is whodias' got con¬ 
trol of the air?' . • ■ ' •' ' 

Mr. Sevareid: You- apparently knew 
very early in ’45, Mr. Dulles, that the 
Japanese' were in very bad shape. How 
did you know that? 

* Mr; Dulles: Eric, at that time, I had 
access to information that was reaching 
the German'Foreign Office . . . messages 
from the German Ambassador in Tokyo, 
the German Air Attache and the German 
Army Attache.-Those cables showed, very, 
clearly, the, plight of the Japanese Air 
vamp, .ar-ii' the plight of the’ Japanese 


Navy. By the- end' of ’44 and early ’45, 
their position, both air and sea, was be¬ 
coming almost untenable, far more than 
the public realized. Word came through to 
me from certain Japanese sources with 
whom I was in contact, that the Japanese • 
would like to find a way of negotiating 
for a surrender. 

• They made'quite interesting proposals, 
and as a result of these proposals I was 
asked to go up, to Potsdam in the time of 
the Potsdam Conference, when President 
.Truman met there with Stalin, you re¬ 
member, and Churchill. I took to (Secre¬ 
tary of War Henry) Stimson, at that time, ■ 
the proposals that, had come through this- 
channel with regard to an early Japanese 
surrender. 

Were A-Bombs Necessary? 

Mr. ^Sevareid: Do you think that the j 
dropping of -those first atomic bombs on ■ 
Hiroshima and Nagasaki might have been 
unnecessary in terms of bringing, about the . j 
Japanese surrender? - . 

" .Mr. Dulles: Well, that’s an awful hard 
question to- answer. I have the deepest 
respect for the men who made that deci- . !] 
sion. I do feel that there was a failure to | 
interpret available intelligence as to the | 
extent of the Japanese collapse, and their | 
-inability really' effectively to carry on I 
the war. ' \ : . ‘ 

Mr. Sevareid: Is there anything you’d- . 

. like., to 'say, Mr..Dulles,..about, the.pilot/of _ 
the U-2, Francis Powers? ‘ ’ j 

' Mr. Dulles: i never shared some o£ fHe 
public and maybe of the press, criticism 
of Powers! While it. was difficult to- tell 
until after we—the agency—had talked 
with him. and had made (our) report how ; 
well he had done, i think on the.whole,he. 
handled' himself properly, You must re- : 
member that he was an aviator. He was. 
a great navigator. He had a very difficult 
assignment merely on the aviation-naviga¬ 
tion side and to expect of him—to make 
. of him a great undercover agent was im¬ 
possible—one of these two professions took 
all a man’s time—ail 'd man’s concentra- 
, .tion .-and-,thought and .Pm, not . sure.- that, 
point has been brought out fully enough.. 

No Suicide Commitment • • : * 

Mr. Sevareid: Mr. Dulles, some people 1 
said that the pilot, Mr.. Powers, should j 
have taken his own.life, is there any way 3 
you can have a- man sign a contract to i 
commit suicide?j - r ; .^ . ] 

, Mr. Dulles :”^fe^^^^uldn’t—first;. 1 
place;-;'it wo\ild|^^^^|^e,"bf course.^ 1 
In the second it would be U 

immoral and itf We' said, . ] 

“Here, you get into a s 1 

situation wherey^gSi^^rfgg death is bet- • 
. er than what. \J 

Mr." Sevareid: kir'. Dulles,'about the -I 
foulup on all" the explanations of the u-2 a 
-affair- wh'eri£it. first happened.. The Gov---., 
ernmerit went through a lot of agony. We - 
looked very silly.' Now, - is it necessary : 
that we go through all that? Do we have 
.to.explain?, - — ._.v,■ -.j:-.-.- -?-• . 

Mr. Dulles: I doubt whether, in the tw o 












! situations to. which you probably refer— 
r one the TJ-2 and the other Cuba, probably, 

W too—one could have ever rested on the 
it answer “No comment." 

; I mean this: Do we have a kind of a 
government here that would let, say, me, 
as then Director of Central Intelligence, 
send an airplane, even 70,000 feet liigh, 
over Russia? Is that a responsible kind of 
i government? Or mount an expedition, or. 
have something to do with an expedition 
for the training of Cubans that were going 
to Cuba? It seems to me that that kind of 
, thing can only be done with the approval * 
■of the highest authority, and the American 
’people or the world began to think that 
we had. a government here where that 
kind of thing could be done without ap¬ 
proval by the highest authority. 

. There might be a feeling of uneasiness, 
that there are some people here who could 
do things that might lead to serious inter¬ 
national complications without knowledge 
at the' highest level. So could the Presi¬ 
dent have declined knowledge of these 
situations, or said, “I won’t say anything 
about them?" , .\ v ' ' . 

Mt. Sevareid: Mh Dulles, there’s been 
much criticism that we took much too long 
to recognize-the danger of .Castro and, 
tried to do “something about it. 

Timing Vital in Cuba Attack 

• . , v, 

V*;Mr* 1 Dulles: Maybe we were slow about 
it. Certainly we got disturbed about Cas- 

! tro at a fairly early date, but what were 
you gqing to do about it? Castro was in 
; there,:;with' the great support -of the ma- 
' jority of.the people, and if we had planned 
. any expedition at an earlier date, that 
’ might-pot have been of any more success 
than the one that we did after rather ma- 
; ture preparations-. . 

•'•Mr. Sevareid: Mr. Dulles; if yo.u can, i 
would you tell me,- in-.regard to the Cuban 
i affair of last spring," where you think the 
central' basic mistake-was?. ‘. 

'.-Mr. Dulles: I’d-.rather limit my re¬ 
marks to pointing out that there were cer? 
tarn factors which bore upon the timing 
i of any operation of it was carried out- 
, namely^ that we knew that Cuban, pilots 
were being trained in Czechoslovakia, 
thatf-MIGs were' in crates in large num¬ 
bers in Cuba and that if these trained 
pilots got back and these MIGs became 
operative, the possibility of any invasion 
by a Cuban force, or even by an American 
force, would be greatly—the dangers • and 
■ the problems' would be greatly increased. 
Ip*; Sevareid:. Blit what abofit the 
philosophical and the legal argument that 
the Cuban invasion was both immoral and 
illegal? . 

Mr. Dulles: Well, I think I’d respond to 
that by asking you a question. Here you 
, had a group of fine young men — these 
Cubans—formed the brigade that went 
into - Cuba, who asked nothing other than 
the opportunity to try to' restore a free 
government in their country, who were 
ready to risk their lives and have done so, 
Whether they should have been told that 
thesfaJBouldfcget no sympathy, no support, 


wstfm 1 


Allen W.-Dulles'\ 


no aid;from The'United States.- That’s 
the question. ■' * ' •' , :- l .J *.'• ‘ ' ^ 

Mr. .Sevareid: Is it true itliat we did 
not inform the Cuban underground in’ Cuba 
of the dhte r -the .place and the timing of 
that landipf?! - ~ . '• ( , ~ • 

Mr. Dulles:. Eric,. we didn’t inform 
them. AS I recall, we informed very few 
people. wfcefi._we started*the] invasion*,of., 

France in June of/44. You. can’t do that. 

We" did not. inform: the Cuban underground 
of the time, and place of the invasion.. To 
do so would have been'informing Castro c »*•-«. ■ 

and it would have been'catastrophe" for I that Khrushchev has 


sense, and not true, in another sense. 1 
think, that the one grave peril that we face 
is the Communist peril. That is the pnly 
peril to our freedoms, to our institutions, 
to everything that we' hold dear. Now, I 
think that it is true that the Communists-' 
practice on us and on other countries to¬ 
wards which they’re directing their; at¬ 
tack, they try on us what I would call the - 
overload theory. They will start a.lot;of 
petty annoyances in various parts, of the 
world, without knowing whether they are 
going to seriously push them ahead, ip 
order to divert our attention^maybe, from 
the major points of their attack. ' ? 

Mr. Sevareid: Could you give any coil-,; 
crete examples of what has turned out .to 
be minor or major? / ’ 

South Vietnam,Threat Serious '/ 

Mr. Dulles: Well, I think we overrated 
the Soviet danger;* let’s say,,1n thekCongQ*; 
They went in there with great fanfare-* 
They supported Gizenga. They established 
a Lumumba Institute in Moscow, and lit 
looked as though they were going to make ,)j 
a serious attempt, to take oyer in 'the Beh 
gian Congo. Well, it didn’t'work .out that.- 
way at all. Now, -maybe they intended to : 
do it, but they didn’t-find the. situation* 
ripe, and they beat a pretty hasty retreat'^ 

Mr. Sevareid: Would you call Vietnam;' 
a serious threat or just a tactical operat 

tion? ' " - .•>' ''’''’j-rg 

Mr. Dulles: No, I think that’s, a sfcKfepr 

threat:' I jconsRfer 'South‘"Vietifam?;iS^df 1 ? 
major importance, and not just one of; the-1 
overload theory type of-operations. 

Mr. Sevareidi Don’t (the Russians) al¬ 
ready have perhaps; too.-much on'their 
plate? They can’t .control. Albania* or. 

Yugoslavia, or China—all Communist sys¬ 
tems and states: May.it not bethat,: a/ 
pluralistic communism around the .world 
would be anti-Moscow? • •' ;v' 

Freedom Alive in Russia '%[ 

• a * •*? 

Mr. Dulles: That’s quite true,,but dif¬ 
ficulties at . home* have: ..rarely stopped 
countries in foreign -adventure, sometimes 
has "pushed them" oh^T"believe ’thatr i, the; 
splits, the fissures, the differences ; ’be-• 
tween various Communist countries is to-/ 
day one of the greatest preoccupations 

.. .- - - - ' * - / . ."-V 


the-invading force. 

Mr.. Sevareid: We did achieve some 
element of ‘surprise,, did we ? 


After all, he said what he calls the 
socialist world, if the world becomes all 
socialist, they’ll all live—lie j down’, "ip 


j* 


.: '..peace, and.live together: .Well, that'isn’t: 

S whiit’c h^nnpnpH ' QnH luhon -unn con 


ivrr. Dulles: Complete surprise: was wtaat's happened,'ahd when yoir see little 1 
- achieved as regards-the place of* landing.- ^Albania, practicallythrowing outthe' Rus-:’ 

sian representation' there;' both 1 ; civiPand 1 


Mr. Sevareid: But not timing, because 
that was published; * -. -* .-•/ . -■ . 

■ Mr. Dulles: No they did.not know the 
exact timing. They had been crying inva¬ 
sion for weeks and months before, and as 
you note, they’re KyeS: how crying that in- \ 
vasions are bePt >S(knned. 

Mr. Sevarei#-life Dulles* some Euro¬ 
peans—Jean' Monnet, .for, example—say 
that 'Americans, are much too obsessed 
about Russian communism. Do you think 
this-is true? -* ' . .. •- ...J . 

Mr. Dulles: I think that is ,truft*«in-a, 


military, that is-really somethings-Why 
they went, hard to tell; obviously,, at that 
time they felt that they would have'to-use. 
force to stay, and they didn’t want an?" 
other HUngary' on their -hands’ at that? 
moment* ’ , . .... .. ,>, 






I 


1 


_A new. generation is coming on in RusV 
sft; and'l have' a feeling that some of the. 

. younger generation of Russians, as they 
leam more about what goes on in the* rest 

■ of the world, are going to bring great 
pressure to get more freedom. THey‘11 
want "to hear your radio and see your telei 
vision. They’ll want to leam what goes on 
in the rest of the world. They’ll begin to 

i see. the "basic falsity of the whole history 
> of Russia. • < * • t . 

They’ve having a terrible time now-in 
getting out their histories. What do you 
say about Stalin? Twenty-five years of 
i rule. Twenty-five years the great hero. 

: Stalingrad. Stalin in the tomb. In 1956’, 
came out ( the great speech of .Khrush-~ 
"chev’s—denigrating Stalin, but they never 
dared let that speech circulate in Russia. 
They leaked little parts of it' and they 
had to go back to the attack now—that 
was* at the Twentieth Party Congress—: 
j but the Twenty-second Party Congress - , 

■. these had to go back to the attack, because 
they hadn’t gotten over to the people.. 

• . Mr. Sevareid: Wasn’t it your agency 

• that got hold of that speech originally? _ L 

Mp»- Dulles: I’m willing to accept that 

■ charge. Khrushchev charged fte with it 
|iat one time. You’ll find it in one.of his 

I: statements back two or three year's ago;' 
! Mf. Sevareidr Well, you have to rank 
•that rather high among the accomplish¬ 
ments. ' • • ; ' . " * > . 

Mr. Dulles: I think it was one of the 
really, important accomplishments. 

Mrv Sevareid: Mr. Dulles, I know the 
problem of communism inside The United 

• States is not—has not been under - your 
ljurisdiction, but the FBI, hut what are 
! your feelings about it? Is it a serious 

g r at t err **— 




. ISSm^^Maggerate^ ' 


I think that’s due toj 
j/ma&FBl and what J. Edgar I 
Probably muchness i 

** i 


,S|1| 

of“ ar^M'^#.ih!ia ace here with us than! 
it iSA}^w<WffllSr.3#her countries. I think, 
that the frustration of the American cxti-j 
zen and of the citizens of other countries; 
who are told, “Here’s this great .'menace.: 
You must dc something to meet this; 
menace.” And yet the ordinary man, the 
man in the street, the man and woman, 1 
he doesn’t know how he can contribute. ’ 

He agrees as to the judgment that there j 
is. a menace, that our society is menaced • 
by communism; but what’s he to,do, and- 
that has resulted in certain aberrations 
that I don’t need to define, because you 
and those who are listening and hearing 
and seeing will probably know what I 
have - in mind, and I think a great many 
innocent people without realizing the harm 
they are doing, they get led astray by this. 

Well, now, there’s certain things one 
can do. In the^ first place, we ought? to 
learn what wc can about it. We can do it 
by understanding that-our great strength 
is showing Mat, our system;, odif free sys- 
. tern. Jii .mdre^effieieat an<t-mprs effective I 
than the - Communist system, apd we all, 
on these issuesjrw^ will' tally" together in 
support of the actions our Government 
has taken.strohjy.% defend our positions 
where they, may, bs threatened by com¬ 
munism, whether it’s 'Berlin,*-or Laos, or 
Vietnam, or wherever It may be. .. . 

Mr. Sevareif: Bulies, would this 

be a fafr, summation'of yodr recipe for the 
average ^Mnoricaii? Bb informed. Believe 
in your country, and as the. late Elmer 
Davis put it, “Don’t let them scare yof^Sf 
Mr. Dulles: I’d like to leave it at thUR-t;, 
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Memorandum 


UNITED STATES GOVERNMENT 


# 


Tolson 


TO 


FROM 


MR. W. C. SULLIVAN 




date: May 31, 1962 




subject: ATJ:F.N~J)f fTT,K S 

FORf-ER DIRECTOR 

CENTRAL INTELLIGENCE AGENCY (CIA) 

For your information Dulles was rushed to the hospita 
on May 25, 1962, after he had been taken suddenly ill, and wa,s 
suffering severe abdominal pains. A kidney stone, which was the 
I source of this illness, was removed on May 28, 1962,*land Dulles 
is expected to return to his home today. May 31, 1962. 

> £ 

ACTION •» L 1 *-- 



For information. 
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- Mr. Belmont 

- Mr. Sullivan 

- Liaison 

- Mr. Papich 
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UNITED STATES GOV 



MT 



Memorandum 

: MB. IT. 0. SVLLIVAMxd^, 


TO 


FROM 


date: November 2 3 1962 


& 

subject: ALLEN DULLES 

INFORMATION CONCERNING 





few minutes 
following: 


on 


b6 

b7C 


Special Agent Papioh saw DulMs , 8 
November 1 3 1962, You may interestAd in 

L JtJ.' Dull es stated that he is spending most of his time on his 
book which probably will not be finished for several'weeks* This book 
wfll essentially concentrate on Soviet efforts to subvert and 
dominate the world, He hopes to describe Soviet techniques, and methods 
giving conptet @ examples on a world-wide basis. One of his problems 
is to make certain that he does not use any classified information and 


he therefore is continually ehe'cking with Central Intelligence Agency 
( CIA) for clearance, .He has ana secretary, a former CIA employee. 


He is also assisted Z>d 
now on leave without pwg^ 


/ 


a CIA intelligence officer who is 

b3 per CIA 

Dulles advised that he is also practicing some law in New—zdrk 
City and is a member of several boards and committees. He is very f 
active as a trustee of Princeton University, 

»*’ * 

Dulles spoke very favorably concerning the Director's recent 
book and the Director's speech before the American Legion, 

t * 

•^1 u 

J^ e expressed his concern over the Cuban situation t>y commenting 
that he did not like to see the fate of the U, S, in the hafids of 
United Nations officials, - 

, . Although Dulles did not volunteer any hint.ihere ha& been a 

definite split between him and McCone, Dulles discontinued"%he use of 
CIA space-which he had been utilising for research on his book. He 
also dropped a CIA secretary, AH of this allegedly took place has a 
result .of pressures coming from McCone, * 


ACTION : 


For information 





2 « Mr, Belmont 
1 - Mr v Sullivan 
1 - Liaison • 

1 - Mr, Papichf) 
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ALL INFORMATION CONTAINER— .. - — 
HEREIN,IS UNCLASSIFIED, . . ~ , 
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S* / olson 
C Mid tan _ 

/ 

^Evans ^ 

Malone_ 

Rog^p ^ 

Sudani/- 

TavS _ 

Trotter_ 

Tele Room _ 

Holmes _ 

Gandy_. 

Mr. Casper 


W* *«& ^ Amepcan 
'Cuba as f ecurity regulations, pyt #}' S; 

It P 1 ™ 5 at a disadvantage in com- 
petipg for business in Europe- 
IJSKSPSiSP^" 1 '® 0 ' •' 4 NATO security ad : 
ji : ,Th&: Soviets Have nientv hi .^^V^-' fa ^* 0 W-*^nsuitaiii 
I [ways of getting their.; agents ° n sec “ ri ^ Tor tKe. Defelise 
into, this country without using , D6 ? artme ®?> Bubensteittfsald 
Cuba, Dulles. ;told a reporter the. European Common Market 
“ te T; spealcihg to a meeting makes, revision bf these regu- 
of^the American.Society, for Iations urgent, I'..;.' • * ™ 

•Industrial S e cur ft y atUih «»If " * Under ■'DreKpnf'.d'itiiW- r*U s~‘. 


igiPpDSld^s^u^enkteln-ja detrimentitb;.our economv 
5AP, (ret,), said American he said, as aircraft 


Y\|f 


inust not car^y secrecy; to ^ fc: -ait* ap t u lQS^y.bis ; f security^ cleaw 
where >a potential eneihy$? nc ?' ^ lie^;is out of: the^cquhJ 


9 t 


that the- Soviet, -.Union /and' 
vommurtist'China have a clear 
realization of- our strength!”U 
However, he 'sitfd^«fcVelieve 
we. give away ' too many se¬ 
cret? unnecessarily” 1 , by pub¬ 
lishing details of defense proj¬ 
ects; "before tHey'are too wide¬ 
ly .known.”;; The foreign Intel- 
hgence pgent’s job is -thereby 
greatly facilitated,' he. safd.v'* 


J>uch,-"security Uh acfeles'i a re] 


not RKCQHbli 
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HEREIN IS UNCLASSIFIED . . 
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N&wfo~rk Herald Tribune _ 
New York Journal-American . 

New York Mirror__ 

New York Dally News_ 

New York Post__ 

The New York Times __ 

The Worker__ 

The New Leader__ 

The Wall Street Journal __ 

The National Observer _ 
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ED STATES DEPARTMENT OF -JUSTICE 
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ToJson _ 

Belmont _ 

Mohr ■ 
Casper —- 

Callahan _ 

Conrad ___ 

OeLoach _ 

Evans 
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Rosen 

Sullivan 

Tavel _ 

Trotter -■- 

.Tele. Room _ 
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October 16, 1962 


<M - r tm 


..<*> ■ 

Honorable Allen W. Dulles 

2723 0 Street, Northwest * 

Washington 7, D. C. . . 

b ' 

Dear Allen: O // 6C 

^ ... 3t-.o 

I have received your letter of 
the 10th and appreciate the interest you indicated 
in my speech at the National Convention of The 
American Legion. In response to your request, 

I am enclosing a copy of it. 
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Sincerely, 
,Edgar 


Enclosure 

An American's Challenge 


AIL \m%mm CUN I AIMED 

HERBS IS UNCLASSIFIED 

DATE jiJa/Tit _ 


NOTE: A reference card maintained in the Crime Research 
Section indicates Mr. Dulles is addressed on a first-name 
basis. • • 
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Allen W. Dulles 

2723 Q STREET. N. W. 

WASHINGTON 7. D. C. 

ADAMS 2-0104 

October 10, 1962 


The Honorable J. Edgar Hoover 
Federal Bureau of Investigation 
Washington, D. C. 

Dear Edgar: 

I read with interest the newspaper 
account of your speech on October 9 to the 
American Legion. 

In case it is available, I would like 
to have the full text of your speech as it sounded 
most interesting and very pertinent to our 
problems today. 



ALL INFORMATION CONTAINED 
HEREIN 15 UNCLASSIFIED 
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UNITED STATES GOVERNMENT 

Memorandum 


Mr. W. C. S 


from D. J. Brennan, Jr 


date: March 


jO/V 1 ? !' 


Tolson _ 

Belmont - 

Mohr^_ 

f^ollahnn _ 

''u on rad 
) DeLoachTl- 

Evans _ 

Gale- 

Rosen _ 

Sullivan - 

Tavel - 

Trotter - 

Tele. Room . 

Holmes - 

Gandy — 



subject: » THg^CKAFT. .^INTELLIGENCE " 

B f ALLEN W DULLES ~T 


Reference is made to memorandum dated March 1, 1963, 
from Mr. Smith to Mr. Sullivan. We reviewed Dulles’ article under 
the above caption which is to appear in the Encyclopedia Britannica. 
Liaison was instructed to discreetly inform Dulles concerning 
certain inaccuracies and to tactfully suggest the inclusion of a 
sentence regarding the Bureau's internal security jurisdiction. 

Agent Papich met with Dulles on March 13» 1963. Dulles 
readily agreed to include a sentence reading along the lines, "The 
FBI has jurisdiction over security matters involving espionage, 
sabotage, and subversive activities within the United States." . , 
He expressed his appreciation for the inaccuracies which we had A j 
detected and stated thml :ie would make the necessary corrections./ J 


One of the observations which we made. nprta-i nstn a , 

statement in Dulles' article indicating that \ had 

volunteered his services to the Bur eau. Dul les was told that this 
was not the true situation and that l I cooperation was actually 

achieved after several days of interviewing. Dulles agreed to make 
the necessary corrections. 

Dulles stated that he had returned from a West Coast trip 
much later than he expected and he might run iMio a problem in 
making the necessary correetions for the article in the Encyclopedia 
Britannica. He stated that if printing hadn’t started, the 
corrections could be made. With regard to the forthcoming article 
in Harpers magazine and the book which is being published under the 
same title, Dulles advised that corrections easily could be..made. 
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ACTION: 


For information. 


REC- *8 





SJP:mab (7) mcU^ 

1 - Mr. Belmont 
l - Mr. Sullivan 
t - Mr. R. W. Smith 
% - Mr. A. W. Gray 
% - Liaison 
1 - Mr. Eanich 
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UNITED STATES GOVERNMENT 

Memorandum 


Mr. If. C. Sulliva 




date: February 25, 1963 


D. J. Brenna 


Tolson - 

Beimonl — 

Mohr- 

Casper - 

Callahan — 

Conrad -- 

DeLoach_ 

Evans - 

Gale - 

Rosen _ 

Sullivan _ 

Tavel _ 

Troller _ 

Tele. Room . 

Holmes _ 

Gandy _ 


subject: 


"THE^AFT OF INTELLIGENCE" frolic 
BY ALLEN If. DULLES * :" * 


Enclosed herewith is a document containing the first-page 
proofs of "The Craft of Intelligence" written by Allen Dulles for 
the 1963 issue of Encyclopedia Britannica. This document was furnished 
to Agent Papich on February 22, 1963, by Dulles for the Bureau's use. 

IHe invited any suggestions or observations which we desire to make. 

I The enclosed writing is only a reproduction of first-page proofs and 
according to Dulles there will be some changes and corrections before 
the final printing. In March, 1963 , Harpers magazine will feature a 
synopsized version of the enclosure. In April or May of this |par a 
book under the same title will appear and will be more detailed. 

There is also enclosed a copy of a February 17, 1963, 
Encyclopedia Britannica news release on the°Dulles article. 


ACTION : 

If approved, the enclosure will be reviewed by the Central 
Research Section upon the completion of which recommendations will 
be made regarding any cojnments which we may desire to pass on to 
Dulles. rx 

Enclosures h . 


SJPrmab yrufi/j- 
(9) 


1 - Mr. Sullivan 
1 - Mr. DeLoach 
1 - Mr. Branigan 
1 - Mr. R. W. Smith 
1 - Mr.^fannall 
1 - LiaRaen, 

1 - Mr.$*ferpich 
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OPTIONAL t&lM NO. 10 


* 

■^PlEl 

Memorandum 


UNITED STATES GOVEI 


TO 


FROM 


subject: 


Mr. Sullivan 



* 


date: March 1, 1963 


_ CRAFT OF INTELLIGENCE" 
BY ALLEN W. DULLES 



SYNOPSIS: 

O 

iQ-lh^VJ* Dulles article reviewed by Domestic Intelligence Division. It is 
comprehensive discussion of intelligence and counterintelligence techniques. 

| Mentions Bureau favorably but it is suggested that sentence regarding Bureau's 
I internal security jurisdiction be inserted. Discrepancies noted in facts 
contained in article. Dulles concludes with defense of CIA and declares qur 
liberties are not threatened by our intelligence organization but rather by the 
failure to understand nature of dangers facing us throughout the world today. 


RE COMMENDATION: 


That Liaison recontact Dulles, discreetly inform him of the inaccuracies 
we have noted in these page proofs, and tactfully suggest the inclusion of the 
additional sentence regarding the Bureau's internal security jurisdiction. 

















Memo Smith to Sullivan 

He: "THE CRAFT OF INTELLIGENCE" 


DETAILS: 



Reference is made to memo 2/25/63, Brennan to Sullivan, same caption, 
concerning page proofs of captioned article (attached) which is to be published in 
1963 issue of Encyclopaedia Britannica. Dulles made copy of page proofs available 
to Liaison Agent and referenced memo approved our review of them in order to b 
submit recommendations regarding comments we may desire to pass on to Dulles. \ 

The Dulles article has been reviewed by the Espionage and Central Research 
Sections of the Domestic Intelligence Division. It is a comprehensive view of 
intelligence-gathering and counterintelligence techniques which includes background 
relating to mythology, Biblical times, medieval history, American history, and 
modern times, as well as specific references to cases involving the Axis powers 
and the communists. Dulles states that there are sound reasons for not divulging 
any intelligence secrets and he lays the ground rules for his discussion by declaring: 
"However, the discipline and techniques--what we call the tradecraft of intelligence— 
are widely known in the profession, whatever the nationality of the service may be. 

A discussion of this reveals no secrets. " 

References to FBI 


( Dulles refers to the FBI several times (pgs. 16, 34, 35, and 37). None of 
these references is unfavorable. Since he refers to the FBI's jurisdiction over 
internal security as distinguished from that of the Central Intelligence Agency (CIA), 
it is believed that it would be appropriate to suggest that, on page 16 where he 
mentions this difference for the first time, he could spell out the distinction clearly 
by inserting one sentence regarding the Bureau's security jurisdiction. In this 
connection, Dulles writes (page 16, right column, line 3); "The spheres of operation 
of the Central Intelligence Agency on the one hand and of the Federal Bureau of 
Investigation on the other are quite distinct. " It is believed that this statement 
should be followed by this sentence: "The FBI has jurisdiction over security 

{ matters involving espionage, sabotage, and subversive activities within the 
United States." 

It is noted that the article contains no mention of the Bureau's Special 
Intelligence Service (SIS) during World War H. However, in view of Dulles' 
statement (p. 16 r left column, last complete paragraph) that an inteHigence service 
in a free society should never become involved in domestic security matters and 
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Re: "THE CRAFT OF INTELLIGENCE" 


that in totalitarian systems the intelligence function is often combined with 
internal security operations, it is not believed to be desirable to suggest that he 
include a reference to SIS. 

Specific Inaccuracies 

The Espionage Section has noted that the article contains the following 
inaccuracies: 


Page 25, left column, paragraph under 
title "Soviet Espionage in the West" 


'"Page 26, right column, last incomplete 
paragraph, and 

-Page 28, right column, first incomplete 
paragraph 

Page 28, left column, first complete 
paragraph, and 
-'Page 39, right column, last incomplete) 
paragraph 

''Page 37, right column, third paragraph 


Comment that investigations of personnel 
with credentials from Allied countries 
were not always conducted as thoroughly 
as in the case of U. S. citizens (refers to 
Klaus Fuchs and Bruno Pontecorvo) is 
incorrect and could reflect on Bureau. 

The fact is that no background checks were| 
made on such people as the United States 
accepted the assurances of the country of 
citizenship that its people were cleared. 



Tcnrreq t first name is b€> 

b7C 


The Soviet State Security Service (K.G.B.)| 
did not exist at the time indicated. The_ 

K. G.B. came into being in 1954. b6 

b7C 

Commeel tf^arding microfilms being 
found in apartment of American couple 
eventual ly led to apprehension of l I 
| is incorrect. Microfilms were 
found in house, not apar tment, an d source 
of information regarding [was a 

later defector. * - 


Page 37, left column, third complete 
paragraph 


Case involving Boris Morros does not 
illustrate point he is trying to make. 
Another example should be used. Morros 
did not check in early with FBI. We broke | 
him after days of interviewing. 
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Page 38, left column, first incomplete 
paragraph 


Page 39, left column, second complete 
paragraph 


Comment is made t hat, because of infor¬ 
mation furnished by | ~~| Soviet 

espionage attempts to procure atom-bomb 
secrets were stoppe d. This is vastly over 
stated. I I defection did not stop 

Soviet a^Etti-bomb espionage. It resulted 
in conviction of one spy in Britain, 


I I was Czech Military Attache from 
August 1955 until his defection in July 
1959. 


Importance of Intelligence 

The article declares that the Soviet Union has raised the art of espionage to an 
unprecedented height, while developing the collateral techniques of subversion, 
deception, and penetration, and that no other country has ever before attempted 
espionage on such a scale. A wide variety of intelligence and counterintelligence 
techniques are mentioned, including, photography, electronic devices, cryptography, 
physical surveillance, and double agents. 

Dulles highlights the problems that a free society has in protecting itself 
against a communist adversary which has built up a formidable wall of security and 
secrecy, and he notes that more and more we must rely on intelligence operations 
to help provide strategic warning. He concludes the article with a defense of CIA 
against its critics who allege that there are not enough controls on the Agency and 
he argues against the establishment of a "watchdog" committee. Dulles states 
flatly, "It is not by our intelligence organization that our liberties will be 
threatened, but rather by our failure to understand the nature of the dangers 
facing us throughout the world today. " ° 
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.D D 

Mr. Dulles’ appearance on the above progra^ W^s monitored at 0 -? 
2:30 p. m. on 6-30-63. He was interviewed by two newsmen presented with a 
series of questions dealing with intelligence matters. The hlpi lights of the program 
were noted as follows: 

QUESTION: How good is Russian intelligence compared with ours? 

ANSWER: Our intelligence is superior to Russians in some respects and is 

getting better but the Russians probably have a better massive coverage and penetration. 
The Russians operate their intelligence apparatus on a world-wide basis against 
almost all countries. 


QUESTION: 


How many Russian spies are in this country? 


C> ; 


ANSWER: Dulles stated he did not have this information and that the interviewers 

should realize that internal security of the United States is within the jurisdiction of 
Mr. Hoover and the FBI. He noted that the CIA was concerned only with foreign 
intelligence and that information it obtained relating to United States' internal 
security was passed on to the FBI. He noted as an example the Rudolf . Abel case, 
stating that the facts concerning this matter were first picked up by CIA through a 
foreign contact and furnished to the FBI, which subsequently arrested Abel. 

| QUESTION : Do you regard members of the CP, USA as potential spies? 

i ANSWER: Dulles, stated that he did not, as a general rule, consider communists 

in this country as potentialjspiea as they are not trained and the communists wish to 
keep their Party divorced from any activity of this nature. He noted., however, there, 
have been exceptions/to this general rule. yrffj 
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M. A. Jones to DeLoach 
Re: MR. ALLEN W. DULLES 

\QUESTION: Will the Profumo case have any repercussions in this country, and is it, in 

JDulles'opinion, a vice case or espionage case? 

t ANSWER: Dulles stated he considered this to be a vice case rather than an espionage 

matter and that while most of the information he has concerning it has been received through 
press reports, he does not believe it will stir up any repercussions in this country. In 
referring to the sexual angle in this case, he was asked whether United States Intelligence 
ever uses sex as a weapon in obtaining data. He declined to discuss this matter but indicated 

that U. S. Intelligence makes very little use of this type of thing. 

\ 

QUESTION: In view of the series of recent security cases turned up in Britain, has 

British security deteriorated to the point where we should be wary of furnishing them 
information? 

i 

ANSWER: He believes that the security services of B|||g||i are competent and the fact 

that several recent spy cases have turned up indicates that British are alert. 

QUESTION: How useful is the polygraph in clearing persons for security positions? 

ANSWER: Dulles stated that the polygraph is useful for indicating weaknesses. He said 

that CIA has used the polygraph effectively, particularly in connection with inquiry about 
homosexuality, but that not everyone in CIA has been required to take polygraph examiniions 
He said that during his tenure as Director of CIA, new employees were generally asked to 
I take these examinations, but it was not always a requirement. 

QUESTION: Was the CIA responsible for the Cuban Bay of Pigs fiasco? 

ANSWER: Dulles stated that President Kennedy had assumed responsibility for this 

incident and had asked that others connected with Government not comment concerning the 
matter; therefore, he had never made any statement concerning it. Dulles state^that 
Russian subversion in Latin America is a great danger at present because the Russians are 
able to use Cuba as a base from which to launch their operations. 

OBSERVATIONS: 

The effectiveness of Mr. Dulles m the program was somewhat dimmed by 
the fact that he had to point out on several occaiit® that he did not know the current 
situation in the CIA but could only fall back on what knowledge he had when he was Director. 
He had little of-real importance to say during the program and the discussion was only 
moderately informative. 

There is attached a clipping from the 7-1-63, issue of "The Washington 
Post" concerning this interview. y\ 


RECOMMENDATION: 


For information. 
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Dulles Discusses Spying 
Techniques, IncludingSex 


Herald Tribune News Service 

AUen Dulles, former direc- 
| tor of the Central Intelligence 
j Agency, dipped into his mem¬ 
ory bag yesterday to discuss 
various aspects of espionage. 
He ranged from the use of sex 
as a lure, to lie-detectors as a 
j safeguard. 

In a wide-ranging interview 
on “Issues and Answers” 
(WMAL-TV, ABC), he said: 

• “As long as there is sex, 
it is going to be used” in in¬ 
telligence work. 

• "No one is ever convicted, 
or cleared, just on a polygraph 
test, a lie-detector test. It is 
one of the important elements, 
however, in giving one clues 

j as to where there may be 
1 weaknesses.” 

• “I am inclined to think 
that Khrushchev wouldn’t 
want to entrust too many nu¬ 
clear warheads to his friend, 
Castro; I don't think he utould 
trust him that far.” 

The sex angle was intro¬ 
duced by questions on Brit¬ 
ain’s current Profumo case. 
Dulles said he considered the 


case primarily a vice matter, 
but added that “apparently an 
attempt was made to get 
certain types of information.” 

In a sarcasfigj^ference to 
Soviet intelligence, he went 
on to declare: 

“I must say the question 
they (the Russians).apparent¬ 
ly gave the young lady to ask, 
as to when the Germans were 
going to get the atomic bomb, 
was not a very penetrating in¬ 
telligence question to ask.” 

Dulles said the Profumo 
case was no indication of lax¬ 
ness by British intelligence, 
in his opinion. Most British 
departments, he explained, in¬ 
cluding the Foreign Office 
and Defense Ministry, select 
their own personnel, wifih 
British intelligence excluded 
from security checks. The lat¬ 
ter is usually called in, he 
said, only “on the crash land¬ 
ings.” 

Asked whether United 
States intelligence “ever uses, 
sex as a bait to get informa¬ 
tion,” Dulles replied that “i! 


don’t discuss those matters 
very much.” 

In any event, his questioner 
pressed, the U. S. dosen’t “use 
it as widely as the Soviets 
do?” 

“No,' we certainly do not,” 
Dulles answered. “We recog¬ 
nize the existence of sex, and 
the attraction of sex, though," 
he added. <* — . 
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~ited Take-Overs Explained 


Durham, N.H. 

The former director of the United States 
. Central Intelligence Agonpy says the same 
Soviet apparatus which took over Czcchoslo- 
vakia and Cuba "is working on a dozen or 
more countfies today.” 

^ij^H a convocation 

lecture TTresffkrTrt'the University of New 
Hampshire, listed tour elements of the Soviet 
apparatus, as follows: 

1. "The Communist Party system. Nikita 
Khrushchev boasts the Communists have 90‘ 
parties around the world, and over 70 are 
in the free world. 

2. "The World Federation of Trade 
Unions, capable of stopping production in 
some countries. 

3. "Front organizations, such as peace 
congresses, the Youth Congress, arid Women’s 
Congress. 

4. “The Soviet Secret Service.” 

Making what a university official said was 

his first public speech since leaving the in¬ 
telligence agency, Mr. Dulles said: 

“This is the apparatus which took over 
Czechoslovakia 15 years ago and then Cuba 
right under our noses in the last few years, 
and it is working on. a dozen or more coun- 
frits ioh5>." 


Bv the Associated Press 


He did not list' those countries. 

Mr. Dulles also said, “There is a rift, a 
pretty serious ideological rift between Soviet 
Russia and [Communist] China, but generally 
when it comes to dealing with the free 
world, particularly the United States, they 
get together. 

“We will have an interesting show of that 
pretty soon in Laos. We’ll see there whether 
the Soviet Union and China are able to work 
together or not.” 

On Cuba, Mr. Dulles said: 

“I have thought a great deal about Cuba, 
and there is still a good deal that isn’t known 
about the situation, but I can’t quite see what 
one could have done at any particular time 
which would have been surely effective even 
if one had had all the knowledge about, 
Castro’s Communist leanings many years 
ago.” 

He also said, “Our intelligence must mak«' 
certain covert moves to defeat the activities 
going on in the country which is threatened 
with infiltration. 

“If the threatened country’s government.' 
already is so infiltrated it won’t cooperate, 
then you have a very difficult situation, and 
it is terribly important to move before that 
situation comes about,” ,«j. 
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UPI-21 

(DULLES 

WASHINGTONA£LLEN W. DULLER, FORMER DIRECTOR 07 THE: CENTRAL 
IMTLLIGENCE {AGENCY, PREDICTED TODAY THAT THE CASTRO ft£jg : .f$E IN CUBA 
EVENTUALLY Wltl^BE^VKmiROWN, 

•IT’S ONLY A QUESTION OF HOW IT WILL HAPPEN AND HOW SOON,- SAID 
DULLES. -I'M AN OPTIMIST.- 

IN AN ARTICLE PUBLISHED IN FEBRUARY, DULLES HAD SAID THAT NO 
HlOPLE UNDER COMMUNIST RULE COULD CARRY OUT A SUCCESSFUL REVOLUTION. 
SUCH ATTEMPTS HAVE BEEN PROVED -INEFFECTIVE AND DISASTROUS.* HE SAID. 

DULLES DID NOT SAY WHY HE THOUGHT PREMIER FIDEL CAOT# WOULD BE 
OUSTED. HE WAS INTERVIEWED ON A TELEVISION PROGRAM (-SftSGETOWN UNI¬ 
VERSITY FORUM—WTTG-TV) ABOUT HIS ARTICLE, "THE CRAFT Of INTELLIGENCE,- 
APPEARING IN THE APRIL ISSUE OF HARPER*S MAGAZINE. 

DULLES, WHO RETIRED IN 1962 AS CHIEF OF THE CIA, ALSO SAID HE DID 
NOT BELIEVE THE UNITED STATES HAD -GONE TOO FAR- IN DEFENSE SECRETARY 
ROBERT S. MCNAMARA’S TELEVISED BRIEFING IN FEBRUARY ON INTELLIGENCE 
ESTIMATES OF SOVIET STRENGTH IN CUBA. 

•IT DIDN'T WORRY ME VERY PARTICULARLY,- DULLES SAID, -WE WERE 
TELLING THE RUSSIANS WHAT THEY ALREADY KNEW- ABOUT U.S. INTELLIGENCE¬ 
GATHERING METHODS. 

PRESIDENT KENNEDY HAD EXPRESSED CONCERN AT A NEWS CONFERENCE, 

AFTER MCNAMARA’S BRIEFING, THAT THE ADMINISTRATION HAD DISCLOSED TOO 
MUCH ABOUT ITS INTELLIGENCE WORK. 

DULLES SAID HE BELIEVED THE U.S, IMtfUiLIGENCE COMMUNITY MIGHT 
HAVE MISJUDGED SOVIET PREMIER NIKITA Sr* KHRUSHCHEV’S INTENTIONS IN 
CUBA. BEFORE THE DISCOVERY OF SOVIET OfWSIVE WEAPONS THERE. 

BUT HE COMMENDED JOHN A. MCCONE, THE PRESENT CIA DIRECTOR, AS 
HAVING DONE A -VERY GOOD JOB- DURING THE CUBAN CRISIS. 

IN THE HARPER’S ARTICLE, DULLES HAD SAID THAT IN OCTOBER, 1962, 
•CERTAINLY HERE HE (KHRUSHCHEV) MISESTIMATED--JUST AS SOME ON OUR 
SIDE HAD MISESTIMATED THAT KHRUSHCHEV WOULD NOT ATTEMPT TO PLACE 
OFFENSIVE WEAPONS IN CUBA, RIGHT UNDER OUR NOSE.- 

DULLES SA» : |p.*MOST DIFFICULT THING TO GET AROUND- IN INTELLI¬ 
GENCE WORK IS , TSE: PREJUDICES OF INDIVIDUALS. A GOOD EXAMPLE WAS 
PEARL HARBOR It tSlD. U.S. OFFICIALS INSISTED THE JAPANESE 


WOULD BE FOOT! ATTACK, HE SAID, ALTHOUGH THEY WERE FACED WITH 
PLENTY OF IflffiOMSCE DATA WHICH SUGGESTED THAT AN ATTACK WAS 

COMING. 3/2<j _aM600FES fj3 
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ALL INFORMATION CONTAINED ; 
Background: HEREIN j$ N J LASS IF i ED ^ $ 

' DklLjjJjl/sie _ \ 

An advance copy of captioned book was sent to the Director by the > 

publisher. Harper & Row, New York City, which was acknowledged by the 
Crime Records Division by letter 9-13-63 and was then forwarded to die 
Domestic Intelligence Division for review. The book is an amplified version of a c 
book-length article which appears in the 1963 edition of the Britannica Book ^ 

of the Year. We reviewed page proofs of this article which Dulles had given 4 
us before die article was published and found the article favorable to the FBI. * j 

Book Is Story of CIA: : i 

*. 

r 

. The book is a detailed and lucid account of the intelligence and counter¬ 
intelligence techniques and practices utilized by men and. nations from Biblical 
days to the present day. Actually, Dulles' book is, in a sense, the story of the 
Central Intelligence Agency (CIA), of which he was its long-time director and for tj 
which he naturally has high praise and respect. h 

Dulles traces the evolution of intelligence in the Uni ted States from the 
American Revolution to World War II. He tells how the need for a centralized 
national intelligence organization as a permanent agency of the Government became 
Starkly apparent in the fac& of Soviet intransigence and aggression at the end of 
World War II, which culminated in the establishment of the CIA in 1947*. The book 
shows that intelligence has come a long way since the time of the American 
Revolution when George Washington expended $17, 000 on secret intelligence 
and ran operations out of his hat. . ^ &$ €/ 
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Memorandum for Mr. Sullivan 

Re: BOOK REVIEW: THE CRAFT OF INTELLIGENCE 
BY ALLEN DULLES ? 

62-46855 


The author describes the enormous, painstaking, and time- 
consuming task involved in planning, coordinating, and collecting intel¬ 
ligence, in conducting counterintelligence operations, and in processing 
intelligence information, the end product of which is so vital in the 
formation of national estimates and natipnal policy. 

Dulles explains the necessity for and the role of intelligence 
in the ’’cold war" of today’s world by saying that ”we are not really 
’at peace’ with them (the communists), and we have not been since 
Communism declared its own war on our system of government and life.” 

Dulles is not one to entertain fear that an intelligence or security 
service may endanger our freedoms, as spme critics claim. He is confident 
that our free, open society and its constitutional safeguards will never permit 
a Secret police to take root in our Nation. ”It is not our intelligence organization 
which threatens our liberties, ” he concludes. "The danger is rather that we will 
not be adequately informed of the perils which face us. 

The book highlights the need for and the problems confronting the 
intelligence community in meeting and countering the mounting Soviet-bloc 
intelligence offensive directed against this country. 



.A number of references are made in the book to the FBI (pages 42, 

104, 115, 122, 128, 130, 157, 199, 206, 210, 233, 244, and 252), most of them 
dealing with espionage cases—German, Soviet, and satellite—in which the FBI 
played a leading or prominent part. All of these references are favorable and 
accurate. 

Dulles states that the FBI and the CIA do not work against each other 

( or in competition, but work very closely in the field of © unterintelligence. 
"Relations between the two agencies, ” he says, are on a ’’wholly satisfactory basis. 
Each agency passes to the other all information that belongs to its special 
province. There is no failure of coordination. ” Dulles also mentions that the 
FBI has performed effective work in penetrating and neutralizing the Communist 
Party in the United States.. 
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Memorandum for Mr. Sullivan 

Re: BCX)K REVIEW:' THE CRAFT OF INTELLIGENCE 
BY ALLEN DULSES™ ' ~— 

62-46855 


RECOMMENDATION: 


I. For information. 


2. That the enclosed book" be returned to Crime Records 
Division for inclusion in the Bureau library. 
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W “jf/s-7 PERSONAL 

/r\ 

Honorable Allen W.Dulles 

2723 Q Street',' Northwest " —- p 

Washington 7, D. C. 

Dear Allen: 

I have seen the article by Mr. William McCullam \ 
from the October 91b imue of the ’’New York Journal American. 

All too frequently security agencies receive unwar¬ 
ranted criticism, and by the general nature of their work are 
unable to answer their critics. 1 was, therefore, all the more 
interested in reading your remarks, for they should furnish the 
public with a clearer insight into the many problems encountered. 

Needless to say, all of us in the FBI appreciate 
your kind comments about our organization. 

Sincerely, y 


incereiy, y 

~ ]/ 


-n i 

NOTE: See Mr. D. J. Brennan to Mr. W. C. Sullivan meSScanduan 
dated 10/10/63 and captioned: "Central Intelligence Agency-^C&A).’?* 
Director corresponds with Dulles on a first-name basis. g ^ 
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UNITED STATES GOVlKlMENT 

Memorandum 


TO 



date. 10 



: Mr. W. C. SU.1T3 

from : Mr. D. J. Bressaaa, JrV^ej 

SUBJECT: CENTRAL INTELLIGENCE AGENCY (CIA) 

Reference Is.made to the enclosed article which appeared 
in the 10/9/63 issue of the New York Journal American. This article 
captioned ’'CIA ’The Goat' for U. S. Blunders in Viet Nam,” is based 
on an interview of Allen Dulles and relates to the criticism of CIA 
in Viet Nam. You may be interested in the following observations 
which were volunteered to Agent Papich by Dulles on 10/10/63. 







iX 

Dulles stated that the referenced interview actual^vwas 
only a part of a general discussion which he held with William^M^Cullam 
concerning Dulles' book ’’The Craft of Intelligence.” As the interview 
progressed, McCullam brought up the matter of CIA's alleged blundering 
in Viet Nam. Dulles stated that he then "took off" and made the 
I statements attributed to him in the article. As indicated, Dulles 
jtook a very strong position that CIA was being made "The goat" in 
the entire situation. He maintained very strongly that CIA has never 
initiated any operations without White House approval and that further¬ 
more CIA "does not make policy." Dulles advised the Agent that he 
personally has been greatly perturbed because nobody has been coming 
to the defense of the intelligence officers who have been dedicating 
theit^time and lives to most complicated international problems. In 
his opinion, the "troops" in the intelligence business were not getting 
a fair treatment and he decided to show the other side of the story. 

V Dulles advised that in retrospect it might have been wiser 
for him to have consulted with the White House before he made the 
statements. He did not know that the activities of CIA in Viet Nam 
were Agoing to be raised at the President’s press conference held on 
the evening of 10/9/63. Dulles, nevertheless, expressed his pleasure 
that the President came to the defense of CIA. 

Dulles also confided that he and McCone have been following 
different approaches with regard to dealings with the U. S. press. 
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1 _ Mr. Belmont 
1 - Mr. Sullivan 
l/>,< Mr. Wanna 11 
1 - /Liaison 
1 - Mr .//Papich' 
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Mr. Brennan to Mr. Sullivan Memo 
Re: CENTRAL INTELLIGENCE AGENCY (CIA) 


So far, McCone has followed the line of avoiding interviews with 
newspapermen. Dulles feels that in our form of society, it is 
absolutely necessary for An agency like CIA to periodically grant 
interviews to responsible writers. It is his feeling that this 
becomes necessary if the Agency is to protect its interests, bearing 
in mind that an intelligence agency in our country is continually 
being exposed to criticism and scrutiny. 

It will be noted that the enclosed article includes 
statements concerning the U. S. Intelligence Board. Dulles iden¬ 
tifies the members of this Board which includes the FBI. The 
article also includes the statements: 

'’Incidentally — all reports to the contrary — the CIA 
works very closely with the FBI in domestic security affairs. 

I have the highest regard for J. Edgar Hoover. Our relations 
have been excellent. He has a very fine highly competent 
group of men." 


Dulles explained to the Liaison Agent that the article 
does not indicate the background for these particular statements. 

He advised that during the course of the interview, McCullam raised 
a question concerning the status of relations between the Bureau 
and CIA. Dulles responded as indicated although he pointed out 
that the language set forth was not absolutely accurate. He 
advised that he actually used the terminology "intelligence and 










EX-CIA CHIEF ALLEN W. DULLES 

Journal -American Pbolo bj Vie De Loci* 


By WILLIAM MfcCOIiAK 
Copyright, 1963 by N. T. Journal-Asntfii—i 
Allen W. Dulles, former director of the Central 
Intelligence Agency, charged today that the nation’s 
multi-billion-dollar spy apparatus Is being made “the 
goat" for American blundering in South Viet Nam. 

“Occasionally the CIA has to be the goat,” he 
said. “It looks like it has to be the goat ^gain. 

“Still_it may be better for the CIA to be tarred 

In the Vietnamese mess that the President ot the 
United States or the Secretary of Stats" 

Mr. Dulles made his statements in a personal 
Interview at his suite in the Mayfair H .use, Park ave. 
and 65th st. * 

Speaking rapidly and bluntly, he uso made the 
following major points in defending the. controversial 
agency he headed from 1953 until his retirement just 
two years ago at the age of 68: * 

• Any disputes between the CJA, the State De-i 
partment and military leaders invilved in the war 5 
against Communist guerillas in South Viet Nam have- 


i/I 




m Viet mm 



been due to the lack of A eleae-CHt operational policy 
in Washington. 

.• What is needed in Salga/v and Washington both 
is “more cooperation and less backbiting between 
officials of the U. S. agencies concerned.’’ 

• It is “nonsense" to refer to the CIA as a new 
third force in the government which spends billions 
in furtherance of its own secret policies and is ac¬ 
countable to no one,'as alleged by its foes; 

• No operations of a political nature ever have 
been mounted by the CIA without White House ap¬ 
proval and there never has been a case where the 
agency has failed to go along with Whii'} House policy 
to the best of its ability. 

f if Mr. Dulles, his blue eyes occasionally hinting at 
a /controlled indignation, stabbed his points home 
with the stem of his pipe. 

, 1 He referred frequently to his new book, “The 


Craft of Intelligence,” published this week by Harper 
& Row, in which the brother of the late Secretary of 
State John Foster Dulles sums up his unique career 
as an international lawyer, diplomat and, for over 
eight years, as the nation’s espionage chief. 

“I will not discuss the situation in South Viet Nam 
in any detail because I know no more than I read \nJ 
the papers,” he said. • / 

“But I hate to see the CIA accused as a trouble¬ 
maker and the morale of its members wcaken/d by 
such charges as have been reported against! Mr, 
Richardson in Saigon." \ 

(John H. Richardson, CIA chief in South Viet 
Nam, was recalled to Washington for White House 
consultations several days ago. News reports declared 
he twice refused earlier to obey instrutions from Am¬ 
bassador Hnry Cabot Lodge.) j 

“I doubt that Mr. Richardson refused to carry opt 
orders from Mr. Lodge,” Mr. Dulles declared firmly. J‘l 


Turn to CIA, Page 11 
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Newspaper article by William McCullam UC®0.\1 |o |IM£I ACCjffFQ 
New York Journal American "“Jr 9 ItWbUsjnnLV 

Dated: Wednesday, October 9, 1963 WMhM//- 
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ALLEN W. DULLES WITH HIS NEW BOOK 
“The CIA Does Not Make Policy,... But Follows It to the Letter” 


Dulles Calls CIA 
'Goat'in Viet Nam 


Journal-American Photo by Vl€p<LncU 


Continued from First Page 

doubt that very much. What 
I do bellve Is that the Ambas¬ 
sador has the right to request 
an; new- personnel he ma; 
want. 

“The situation In Viet Nam 
is very difficult. There' is a 
civil war going on. The govern¬ 
ment there is unstable and 
unpredictable. But it is wrong 
to accuse the CIA or its offi¬ 
cials of trying to make policy. 

“The CIA does not make 
policy. It is made by the Presi¬ 
dent, the Secretary of State 
and the Secretary of Defense. 
Once they make a policy, it is 
the policy for everybody and 
there never has been a case 
where the CIA has failed to go 
along to the best of its ability. 

“In Viet Nam, the trouble is 
there never has been a clear 
cut policy for day to day opera 
lions in a rapidly changing 
situation.” 

AN OLD STORY 

Asked about reports that 
officials and agencies in Viet 
Nam were divided on whether | 


J 


its members have all worked 
under the law. 

“The prime function of the 
CIA is to gather facts, intelli¬ 
gence, on which policy naturally 
is largely based. But it is non¬ 
sense to say the CIA makes the 
policy or acts on Its own con¬ 
victions. 

POLICY DECISION 

"Policy is determined by the 
President after the CIA reports 
of its findings are studied by 
the U. S. Intelligence Board 
and the Board submits its own 
estimates to him. The CIA is 
on the Board, but so is the 
State Department, the Defense 
Intelligence Agency, the Air 
Force Intelligence, the Office 
of Naval Intelligence and the 
FBI, among others. 
^Incidentally—all reports to 
the contrary—the CIA works 
very closely with the FB in 
domestic security affairs. I have 
the highest regard for J. Edgar 
Hoover. Our relations have 
been excellent. He has a very 
fine highly competent group 
of men. 


and serving in various* phil¬ 
anthropic and business boards 
of directors, he is an avid 
reader of Ian Fleming spy 
stories. 

"Intelligence work Is thrilling 
and fascinating” he said, “bujj 
not usually' as adventuresome 
as my friend Fleming describes 
it. So I read his books wltlj 
a great deal of pleasure.” 
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November 12, 1963 


<$ 

Honorable Allen.?/. Dulles 
2723 Q Street, Northwest 
Wash^\gtQii7, D. C. 

rflrr 

Dear AUeiftw 1 

Asslstant Director C. D. DeLoach advised 
me of his conversation with you today while en route to 
Washington. It was most thoughtful of you to mention 0HT 
fine relationships while making appearances on radio and 
television in the City of Philadelphia. 


ee 


Sr; 


^ Om M the finer aspects of work between 
agenfcies’in handling the grave intelligence responsibility 
^forr-Sur Nation is the possibility of sincere and enduring 
r? friendships. We certainly treasure our relationship with 
A ' " 3 u and deeply appreciate the continuing interest that you 
renown in our activities. 


s. 




! W 3 



Sincerely, 

Edg?.r 





< } 
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1 - MrMBelmbnt (Sent with memo) 
1 - iph\ Sullivan (Sent with mem#) 
4- - jj^r.v3t)ne& |gent with memo) 
c£ - Mr.|^or,r|lL (Sent with mem#) 
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DeLoach , 
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Gale 
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Sullivan . 
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Trotter 
To)©. Room 
Holmes 
Gandy 


S'JOTJS: See^DeLoach to Mohr memo dated 11-12-63 captioned 

*£AllJ& Dulles, Former Director of (glA, Suggested Letter from Director, "CDDrsai 
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Memorandum 
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TO 


FROM 


SUBJECT 


Mr. Mohr 


dai E: November 12, 1963 



Rosen. .„- : 

SulWc.;*. 


J 


C. D» Be Loach H 
•tP 

ALLEN DULLE S 
FORMER DIRECTOR OF CIA 
SUGGESTED LETTER FROM DIRECTOR 


V / Tele. RocJ^- 
¥ Holmes - 



While in Philadelphia on 11-12-63, I ran into Allen Dulles and had 
rather lengthy discussion with him. He was in Philadelphia to publicize his new book 
on the CIA. While there he had three radio and two television shows. He told me 
that in all".of his appearances he mentioned very favorably his association with the 
Director and the FBI. 


As a. matter of fact, the Philadelphia Inquirer this morning, 11-12-63, 
reported Dulles as stating, "The CIA is the overseas intelligence arm of the FBI. " 

In mentioning this quote, Dulles told me that he did not know how McCone, the present 
Director, would take this, however, he felt it to be correct. He then went on to make 
some very commendatory remarks concerning the Director. He also mentioned, AVith 
praise, his association with Mr. Papich of our Liaison Section. ^ / j 

ACTION: 

The Director may desire to send the attached letter to Mr. Dulles. 




1 - Mr. Belmont 
1 - Mr.' Sullivan 
1 - Mr. Jones 
1 - Mr. Morrell 
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Memorandum 


FROM 


SUBJECT 


Mr. Mohr 


C. D. DeLoach 


date: November 12, 19( 
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ALLEN DULLES 
FORMER DIRECTOR OF CIA 

[Receipt of anonymous lettei 

I FROM ALLEGED FBI INFORMANT 


b6 

b7C 


It? 


While in Philadelphia, Pennsylvania, on 11-12-63, I ran into Allen Dulles, 
the former Director of CIA. 

Dulles gave me a letter which he had received on 11-11-63 while in A 

Philadelphia doing three radio and two television shows in connection with the if 

publicizing of his new book concerning the CIA. The letter in question is of an J( /3 s 

anonymous nature, however, obviously is f$$>m a former informant or source of & ( j** 
information of ours. Dulles indicated th^l^ did not desire the return of the letter, 
however, he would appreciate our liaison man, Mr. Papich, giving a copy of thi 
letter to Jim Angleton of CI^^)^a\ C 

4 : .m. ? 


ACTION: 




mM 


" & 


ik- ■»> 


It is suggested that the attached letter be forwarded to the Domestic H! 
gence Division for appropriate consideration and actioiljp^,^ 
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1 - Mr. Belmont 
1 - Mr. Sullivan 
1 - Mr. Jones 
1 - Mr. Morrell 
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SUBJECT: 
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UNITED STATES GOVERNME 

Memorandum, 


W. C. Sullivan 
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FORMER DIRECTOR OF CIA 

[Receipt of anonymous letter 
[from ALLEGED FBI INFORMANT 


SkJ 


11/14/63 

Mr. Belmont 
Mr. Sullivan 
Mr. Baumgardner 
Liaison 
Mr. Rose I 
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Memorandum from C. D. DeLoach to*J. P. Mohr dated 11/12/63 
as above captioned advised Allen Dulles turned over to C. D. DeLoach 
an anonymous letter for transmittal to Jim Angleton of Central 


Intelligence Ag 
was prepared by 
recommended the 



apparent the letter in question 


former 


and it is being 


letter, together with pertinent information regarding 
be made available to CIA(Ql)£U4 


b6 
b7C 
b7D 
b2 ► 


OBSERVATIONS: J ' 1 

-V. « rt 

The writer of the anonymous letter is offering his services x $ 
to CIA and states he worked for the FBI in N&w Jersey for ten years under^ 
SAC Sam McKee and was handled by Special Agent I I He also ^ ^ 

fought as a member of the Abraham Lincoln Brigade in Spain, attended ^ 
the Workers TTnivprsitv in New York City and was recruited into the 
Communist Party byj| The above information coinci des with ^ ^ 
background informal! 16ri ddhTAlned i n Bureau f iles regarding l I 

former|_,_| A disclosure of I l informant status. together^, 

with pertinent background information, has been made available to the * ^ 
Department and to Immigration and Naturalization Service in Newark.^^ 

RECOMMENDATIONS: Qi 


> uie 
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(l) r That Liaison furn 
letter received by Allen Dullesf 


£01X3 


im Angleton of CIA the anonymous 

;«a t fj33( 


(2) That Mr. Anglet 
of the anonymous letter is one 


1 - 100-227203 



is g>ell(l\£\t&l}gtgie writer 
a former Bureau inform 


BFR:erc/icb, 

C7) 


former 
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C. Sullivan 


Memorandum to Hr* 

RE: ALLEN DULLES 

FORMER DIRECTOR OF CIA 

[Receipt of anonymous le 

FROM ALLEGED FBI INFORMANT 




(3) That Mr, 
information regarding^ 

I ~ 


, b6 
‘b7C 

Angl eton be furnished pertinent background b7D 


ieton be furnished 
Jas follows 


was never a Special Agent of the FBI. As 


an informant, he joined the Communist Party in 1942 and furnishe 
information on a voluntary confidential basis from 1942 to 1955 




He was arrested in April, 1940 for adultery. This charge 
was changed to fornication to which he pled guilty and was fined 
$25. He was also arrested in May, for possessing lewd pictures 

and literature. This charge was adjos&n&ed without date and he was 
sentenced to one year's probation on 6/17/41 

Since his discontinuance as a Bureau informant, he has 
indicated a reluctance t o testify as a G overnment witness. Informa¬ 
tion furnished regarding | |is not to be construed as a 

clearance, noaclearance or recommend?tion of the fBI/ 
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UNITED STATES GC^RNMENT 

Memorandum 


Mr. De Loach 


M. all inrumvirtnum lAJmmutU 

0 HEREI.t, is unclassireo a 

ALLEN W. DULLES DATE Jlhl/SSf. _BY 

TELEVISION INTERVIEW ON MARK EVANS SHOWjgj 

8 - 2-64 yrJrf 


DATE: 




8-3-64 


■ b7C 


it. 


SUBJECT: 


'Tavel 

Trailer _ 

Tele. Room . 

Holmes - 

Gandy ~ 


On 8-2-64, Allen W. Dulles, former Director of the Central Intelligence 
Agency, was interviewed on the "Opinion in the Capitol" segment of the Mark Evans Show 
(WRC-TV, Channel 4). In announcing Mr. Dulles, Evans noted that he had been appointed 
by the President to serve on the President’s Commission to investigate the assassination 
and had been asked by President Johnson to join J. Edgar Hoover to investigate the 
circumstances surrounding the assassination. 

In explaining his recent trip to Mississippi, Mr. Dulles noted that the 
President had asked him to go there to see what could be done. He noted that he did not go 
to Mississippi to investigate the disappearance of the three civil rights workers and stated 
that he felt this investigation was in "awful good hands. " He then noted that J. Edgar 
Hoover is a very good friend of his and that this investigation couldn't be in better hands. 
He stated that Mr. Hoover said and he (Dulles) concurred that the three missing persons 
are gone. A question was raised by Evans whether the two bodies found in Mississippi 
were of two of the men; however, Mr. Dulles noted that he did not believe these 

were identifiable any of the three missing workers. 

Mr, D^Hes stated that following his trip to Mississippi, he had made 
three recommendations to the President: (1) the maintenance of contact between the 
President and the Mississippi Governor so that any problems could be readily discussed 
and solved; (2) that the FBI beef up its representatives in Mississippi.;, He noted that 
since then Mr. Hoover had opened a new office in the state and had sent more-people 
there; (3) a recommendation that the Northern people coming into Mississippi bS Letter 
trained and that they include older people as chaperons. He also urged that these civil 
rights workers conduct themselves in a manner which would not be objectionable to the j 
residents of Mississippi. 

Mr. Dulles was questioned whether there was any communist activity in the 
civil rights unrest in the South, and he stated that he did not look into this matter as he 
felt this was in the FBI’s field and was in good hands. ^ § 3 3 3 

- •" Mr.,Dulles refused to answer queries on the specific findings cjfgtlra^ 
President's Commission, however, noted that he felt it had made a thorough investigation 
and a report was being pr,epair^g|& to accuracy of the three shots fir.ed.at the President, 

1 - Mr. DeLoach - /.+ I* . 

] ' M r ' Tu en ' SENT DIRECTOR^ (continued next page) V - 

1 - Mr. Sullivan 1 ■ **, _ f,T.--■‘CV, 


RLRrblhj^' 




SENT DIRECTOR 


i \H (continued next page) 
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M. A. Jones to DeLoach Memo 
Re: ALLEN W. DULLES 


Mr. Dulles noted that from Oswald's vantage point, the President was moving "down the 
line of vision" and not "across the line of vision" so that it was relatively easy to keep 
him in his sights. 

Mr. Dulles was asked whether the Commission had found there was any 
dereliction on the part of the FBI. He answered that he had better leave that answer up 
to the report, and he noted that the report was full and completely fair in every way. 

Mr. Dulles did not answer questions as to the recommendations the 
Commission would make regarding the Presidents wanting to meet and mix with people. 
He stated this was included in the report, but he did note that he felt the American 
people want to see the President protected rather than seeing him assassinated. He felt 
the job now was to get the people themselves to want the President to be protected, but 
he did not elaborate on how this could be accomplished. He stated that the Secret Service 
only has to protect the President against the lunatic fringe. In this regard, the 
administration should avoid too much announcement in advance of plans concerning the 
President's appearance at any particular place. He then elaborated on a number of past 
assassinations and attempts wherein the assassinators obtained their information from 
advance announcements and all they had to do was show up at that time and place and 
make the attempt. 

RECOMMENDATION: 

For information. 
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Mr. W. C. Sullivan‘ [pj'fa 


from : D. J. Brennan, Jr. 


DATE: 6/29/64 


A-yyscMvon _ 

/ w Tovel _ 

ET* Trotler _ 

: Tele. Room 

Holmes - 

-■ Gandy - 


SUBJECT: ALLEN W. DULLES [O' * SVv./ 

/ 5' 

The purpose of this memorandum is to record information volunteered 
to SA Papich by Dulles on 6/28/64, relative to Dulles’s recent/.trip to 



Julies advised that he personally was surprised that the President 
„h&d selected* ftim for the mission. Before leaving for Mississippi, he had 
\ a clear- fcut fo ftderstanding with the President that Jie would not become in- 
v yoJve<f l.n ^ny way whatsoeyer with"investigation being conductedCto "determine 
Mie ^ileVeajj^ts of the three missing"Th e Pr es ident ...had, emphasized 
•^©_Dulies %h$|.. he_was..•to-J.ook^int o t he over-all. 1 avTen'forcement picture and 
tiy t©s % eom'e "up with recommendations w hich wo uld not invoiveZthe"us&.‘jofS. 

5 Marshals _or troops. Dulles described his meetings with* the Governor of 
Mississippi,' other subordinates, state officials, and several business and 
civic leaders. He was treated very cordially. The Governor invited him toi^ 
stay at the Mansion, but Dulles politely declined. He explained that he 
was concerned that before he left, it might become necessary to confer—with— 
Negroes and obviously such discussions would never be condoned in the 
Governor's Mansion. He stayed at a local hotel and held most of his confer^) 
ences in the U. S. Attorney's Office. He also had some talks with church ^ 
leaders in the offices of a Catholic cathedral. Before he left Mississippi^, 
he was a guest at a dinner given by the Governor which included several ^ 
state government officials and civic leaders. in this group was rj 

| firmly opposed to the project which'has led to j^B^ ^pp students coming into 
lMississippi.-• • ■ p (g 2 -^ 

The Governor and others referred-to, Civil Rights /_ 

legislatioa and asked Dulles if he would appeal ^^®8^Mresident to delay B5 
the enforcement of the laws once they are enacted for an indefinite period.^ 
Dulles took the position that it would be “impos^i’bie^for the r President'to 3 
do so, explaining that once the legislation was law, it had to be enforced.. 

'•? *... . 53 

Dulles described his discussions with the Director priojvto his J| 


departure for Mississippi and 


the discussion which he had wit 


Director while, in the President's Office on 6/26/64. 


1 - Mr. Belmont 
1 - Mr. DeLoach 
, % - Mr. Evans - 
:#JP:mll t ,/ 

m :y . i. 


V T l ' : 


1 - Hr.( Rosen 
1 - Mr. Sullivan ;•* 
1 - LiaisOn • ^ 

T --. Mr. Papich 


He referre^ ^^^^^^^ i^ 
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Memo Brennan to Sullivan 
Re: Allen T/. Dulles 


recommendations -which already have been publicized and commented that the 

-was irritated with him for recommending the "Beefing up" 
^^^^^^ ■jpjysbnne 1 in Mississippi. The Agen-tfs only comment was that if 

displeased with any statement made by Dulles, he, Dulles 
hear from the Director. Dulles then explained that he had 


l Jthe use of Marshals and Fedgra l troo ps. in Dulles’s opinion • 
see the - Bureau" as serving as a" deterrent force representing ; 
- ^l ^^^^g^ernKient. He recognized that the situation in Mississippi is . 

t it will be impossible for all law enforcement agencies, 
ygpilto eliminate the current threat to Northern student % > 


Dulles advise%.$b« t‘'dft 6/27/64 he conferred with leaders of the i 
National Council of Chui'dh^S.if, -At this meeting, he emphatically told all 
present that although the church leaders claimed that they were training 
people in what appeared be a noble mission, they should clearly under¬ 
stand that they were participating in a project which could lead to the 
deaths of any or all of these students going into Mississippi. Dulles 
stated that he made it clear that he wanted his views to go on record wi** 
the church leaders because he was acting on the instructions of the President, 
| The church leaders advised Dulles that they recognized the gravity of the 
| situation and that they would meet concerning this matter in New York City 
on the morning of 6/29/64. 

^ , 

Dulles volunteered some personal observations concerning the ; 

situation in Mississippi. Ij e pers onally believes., that-the three students 
have, been ^disposed, of k and he~Ts inclined’"to "discount the story that all of 
this may be a hoax. In his opinion, many of the people involved in the 
« student training project are naive and com plet ely inr.apablp of jappreclating : 
I under standing ,the_dangers ’^rPlvIiilssissippi. He thinks that most of “the 

> students are not mature enough to appreciate the realities involved. He ; 

j also recognizes^that^some' of these students are '^Jerks" and are involved 
« solely for adventure. He commented that w orst o faTi' so many of^Jthe 
integration^ leaders earnestly want incidents a nd~wi 1 J_-cdniinue“jTo provoke 
situations. Dulles is firmly convinced that such people want to force the 
Ptesident's hand so that he will have no alternative other than sending 
trqops into Mississippi. J 

s Dulles com mented .that .he .hoped he will not have. .to return to. 

^Mississippi and he personally believes it would’be unwise for him to make 
'another trip in that area in the immediate future. He was very complimen¬ 
tary concerning the reputation enjoyed by the Bureau in the South and he 
commented very favorably concerning the courtesies extended to him by the 
Resident Agent in Meridian, Mississippi. 0 


ACTION: 


For information. 
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UPI -37 

(DULLES) \ 

W^’EU Y0RK--F0RMER CENTRAL INTELLIGENCE AGENCY (CIA) CHIEF ALLEN \ 
LVbULLEJS URGED THE ADMINISTRATION LAST NIGHT TO RELY LESS OF! TNTTLLI4 

ulrce: Operations and more on government action in fighting communist 

SUBVERSION* 

DULLES SAID THE GREATEST DANGER TO THE FREE WORLD NO LONGER LIES 
IN THE MILITARY SPHERE BUT IN A WAR OF THE MINDS. HE CALLED FOR THE 
DEVELOPMENT OF EFFECTIVE POLICIES AND MACHINERY IN THIS KEY BATTLE. 

THE FORMER CIA BOSS SPOKE TO 1,000 GUESTS OF THE FOREIGN POLICY 
ASSOCIATION AT A LUNCH SPONSORED BY THE PRIVATE, NON-PROFIT, NON- 
PARTIZATION ORGANIZATION DEVOTED TO CITIZEN EDUCATION IN WORLD 
AFFAIRS. 

DULLES SAID THE UNITED STATES IS SO SUPERIOR TO RUSSIA IN MILITARY 
CAPABILITIES THAT SOVIET PREMIER NIKITA S. KHRUSHCHEV FEARS AN ALL¬ 
CUT WAR, 

INSTEAD, HE SAID, THE SOVIET LEADER HAS DECIDED ON A PLAN OF 
INSIDIOUS CONQUEST THROUGH THE COMMUNIST PARTY’S WORLD-WIDE MACHINERY 
TO SUBVERT GOVERNMENTS. 

. HE SAID CUBA WAS A PRIME EXAMPLE AND ADDED! "IF WE TOLERATE A 
« SUBVERTED, COMMUNIST CUBA AT OUR DOORSTEP--THAT HAS GIVEN (KHRU- / 
11 SHCHEV) A KEY TO TRY IT OUT ON A WORLDWIDE BASIS." / 

1 "IN THE PAST, TOO MUCH HAS BEEN ASKED OF THE CIA,” DULLES SAID. 

I HE SAID ITS SIZE AND THE NEED FOR SECRECY HAMPERED ITS OPERATIONS. 
QUESTIONED FURTHER ABOUT CUBA, DULLES NOTED THAT AS A PRIVATE 
CITIZENS HE WOULD NOT ADVISE A SPECIFIC PLAN BUT COULD ONLY "ACT 
AS A PHYSICIAN DIAGNOSING A DISEASE, BUT NOT PROPOSING THE CURE." 

I ONE THING WAS OBVIOUSLY NEEDED, HOWEVER, HE ADDED: "ACTION." , 

I "THERE ARE AT LEAST A DOZEN COUNTIES WHERE THE (COMMUNIST) PARTY 
IS A PRESENT DANGER," DULLES SAID. 

*1 n /n a_TTw « < AIT r l 
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AllccTDiillcs 


DULLES— 
TEACH RED 
FACTS'' ' 
/ EARLY ' 


Special to the fireruW Hsibune ■ 
ATLANTIC CITY. N.J.' 

Teach the hard facts early ! 
about the Communist pro¬ 
gram to undermine our r ,liber¬ 
ties. said Allen W. Dulles, / 
former Director of the Cen- 
tral Intelligence Agency. He ' 
pointed out that Lee Harvey 
Oswald “began to read Marx- , 
1st literature in his early 
teens”—on his own. 

But be careful what you 
teach or you’ll be branded a 
Communist, said a National 
Education Association official. 
After all, a woman member of 
the Indiana State Board of 
Education came out against 
teaching about Robin Hood 
and H:s Merry Men because 
they “held communistic 
views.” 

PLAYTOYS, TOO 

The NEA official is Miss 
Virginia Kinnaird, who is As¬ 
sociate Executive Secretary 
of the NEA Commission on 
Professional Rights and Re¬ 
sponsibilities. Both she and 
Mr. Dulles spoke yesterday at 
( ea&^aujwal,convention of 

>pthe. ' 'SBFT 5f 


i Sche^iwAjanamist rators, wh ich 
■has attracted 23.UU0 eauSSlors 
and guests. 

Right wing groups such as 
the John Birch Society, Miss 
Kinnaird said, have de- 
manded the schools remove j 
everything from play-toys to ; 
i J. D. Salinger from their 
9 tried to hound out of the sys- i 
j tern as communists those 
1 teachers who try to see that 
tj all sides of an issue are pre- > 
ij sented. . 

“ Since 1958, Miss Kinnaird , 
said, “textbooks have come j 
under fire in at least a third ' 
of- our 1 state legislatures, i 
Numerous book battles have I 
ensued in local communities, j 
Publishers of textbooks, in j 
order to sell their product, 
have too frequently suc¬ 
cumbed to the pressures. In 
one Instance a publishing 
house deleted an entire chap¬ 
ter on the United Nations 
•from an eighth grade text¬ 
book.” « ■ 

I ; POSSIBLE HARM 

Mr. Dulles said that he 
realized that "the task of 
those who favor teaching the 
facts about communism have 
been thwarted because such 
| teaching has too often been 
I misrepresented as beln ‘theg 
i teaching of communism.”' 

In urging the early teach¬ 
ing of communism. Mr. Dulles 
said: “I recognize the harm 
that extremists at both the 
right and.the left havt done 
to the efforts of those who 
advocate more education 
about communit methods and 
techniques in our schools 
and colleges. I have no use 
forthe' extremes of McCarthy- 
ism and Birchism, although 
I recognize that many well- 
meaning. but misguided peo- , 
pie have been deluded by j 
'i their .appeal.” - - - - 
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Honorable Allen W. Dulles 
Washington Hospital Center 
110 Irving Street, Northwest 
Washington, D. C. 

Dear Alien; 


1 rJ* y 


I cannot tell you how sorry I was to team of 
your confinement to the hospital, and I sincerely hope this 
note finds you feeling much better. 


1 ZO 

03 g 

— t-* 

.. VO 

?—I « _ 


Please follow your doctor's Instructions closely 
and take this opportunity to relax and get a good rest. Our 
thoughts are with you for a rapid and complete recovery. 

If there is anything 1 can do, please do not 
hesitate to call. 


With every good wish, 


■ - ; ' ■ . 

// .... {/&&&&&*. ? c 


1 * Liaison Section 


Sincerely, ^. £&.) 


v f ‘! ,M ’■, „ 

NOTE: Mr. Dulles entered the hospital yesterday (11-11-64) and 
his condition was diagnosed as a slight stroke. There is no serious 
damage, and he will remain in the hospital for several days; (P er 
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SUBJECT: ALLEN DULLES 
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Dulles contacted Special Agent Papich on the evening• 
of November 17, 1964, and stated that he wished to express hls~ 
sincere gratitude for the very kind note sent to him by the •!. 
Director. He remarked that the message was most touching and 
ithat the letter was the first communication which he hiad;received 
\after entering the hospital. Dulles stated that he had^returned 
to his home on the morning of November 17, *)L964, that he wasT=. 
feeling much better but would continue, "undergoing some more tests. 
The vision in one eye has been partially impaired but Dulles has 
been told by his physician that this may be a temporary condition. 


ACTION: 


For information. 
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Honorable John Edgar Hoover 
Director, 

Federal Bureau of Investigation 
United States Department of Justice 
Washington, D. C. 


Dear Edgar: 

I was deeply touched by your message of 12^ 

1 November 1964, which I received the other day 
the hospital. Your message was the first one I - 
received after my attack, which briefly hospitalized 
me, and I send my heartfelt thanks. 

<? - 3 

I am feeling quite recovered and impatient-; 

|to be at work again. I shall follow your wise , 
advice and pay more attention m the future to 
doctor's orders. 

With high admiration and respect, I remain 

Faithfully yours, 


BEG- 55 


Allen W. Dulles 
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The Liaison Agent has been reliably informed that 
Dulles' health has not improved and he definitely is "slowing 
up.” Dulles suffered a slight stroke about two years ago and 
he never completely recovered. His vision was somewhat 
impaired and he has frequent lapses of memory. 


G: His present state of health undoubted'^'..-'l£isi- 

very much aggravated by the publications and ge#?/ 

have been critical of the Warren Commission Report* Puiias 
(feels that' the criticism is no$t unjustified and he has been 
appealing «to"the other members the Commission to counter 
’this criticism. He has been unsuccessful in his efforts. 


ACTION: 
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1 - Mr. DeLoach 
1 - Mr. Sullivan 



Honorable Allen W. Dulles / \ 

2723 Q Street, Northwest X 

Washington, D. C. 

Dear Allen OL L j5£L> »^ v 

I have just learned of your 
hospitalization. Knowing you, I know that 
you will be up and around before long, but 
I do suggest that you take full advantage 
of the opportunity to have a complete rest. 

My associates and I hope you have 
a speedy recovery and extend all our best 
wishes to you. 


1 

- Liaison 

■* 1 

-Mr. Papich 


- Mr. Morrell 

>1^ 

'I 


LA 


Sincerely yours. 


all nmmno;* cosfaiweo 


NOTE 


See memorandum D. J. Brennan, Jr., to W. C.. m 

Sullivan, dated 6/29/67, captioned, "Allen Dulles &§LJ& 
prepared by SJP:rab/csh. '“—o '" 1 
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I was deeply touched by your thoughtfulness 
in writing when you heard that I was in the 
hospital. I have been here for a little over a 
week now, and I hope to be out again before 
another week is by. They do not expect any return 
of the difficulty which hospitalized me. 

( Your kind words of good wishes were a real 
encouragement to me, and I send you all my best 
regards for the days which are ahead of us. 

Respectfully yours. 
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to Mr. W. C. Sullivan 


from D. J. Brennan, Jr* 

/ 


subject: ALLEN DULLES 

"THE SECRET SURRENDER" 
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You may be interested in the following information 
which was volunteered to the Liaison Agent on January 23, 1968, 
by Bureau Informant 100: 


Plans are in progress to make a movie based on 
the book "The Secret Surrender," written by Allen Dulles and 
published in 1966* The book dealt with Dulles’s experiences 
as an intelligence officer in World War II when he played a 
key role in events and negotiations which led to the Nazi 
surrender in Italy. Louis De Rochemont reportedly will handle 
product ids &£ the movie. Alec Guinness, well-known British / 
actor, is currently being considered for playing the role of^ 
Dulles. &uch of the filming will take place in Switzerland,. 
Where Dulles had been stationed during World War *(M'j 

ACTION : V | 

d- For information. ' 
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D. J. Brennan. Jr. 
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ALLEN W. DULLES 
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The Liaison Agent has learned at the Central 
Intelligence Agency (CIA) that Dulles will be traveling to 
Mexico City on or about March 25, 1968. This is strictly a 
vacat ion trip, and he will be the guest of | I 



IQ’ 


of the CIA office in Mexico City, jy t> \ 


This is being reported inasmuch as Dulles's 
presence in Mexico Citjr possibly might become the subject 
of some press comment (dl) fjA 

ACTION: : 


;? \ ' There is enclosed herewith a letter to the 
Legat, Mexico City, concerning this matter* &) ZjA 

Enclosure /, -t* / ^ /, _/<> J* > 
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D. J. Brennan, 
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ALLEN DULLES, 

FORMER DIRECTOR, 

CENTRAL INTELLIGENCE AGENCY 


DATE: 




Liaison Agent Papich advised by telephone that 


ACTION: 


For information. 
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1 - Mr. N. P. Callahan 
1 - Mr. W, Co Sullivan 


SAC, 2TCT York 

Director, F32 (62-43G55) 
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You ai°G authorised ‘So obtain d iscrG©tIy~©BO’*ccpy 
'cacti o£ this. ioUowing books for the use of the Bureavio They 
should to forwarded to the Bureau attention Research-Satellite 
Sections Basestic Sctellisence Division» - . 


> • 


lo "The Real CIA” by Lyman Bo Kirkpatrick, Jr. 

New"York, The Macmillan Company 0 $3.95 ^ 

2 0 "Great True Spy Stories”'edited by Alloa Dulles.- 

York, Hamer & Row, $6^95, - ----- V 

. - - - w! 


i - Mr. M< 

J 


F. Row, 6221, IB 


Ns 


\ ;AM3:st 

do)/ 

NOTE: 


Books requested for reference purposes by Assistant 
Director W. C. Sullivan. After perusal, books will be placed 
in Bureau Library where not nov; available. 
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TO 
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UNITED STATES G^ERNMENT 

Memorandum 




date: January 30, 


ALLEN W. DULLES, 

FORMER DIRECTOR, CENTRAL INTELLIGENCE AGENCY 


1969 



Reference is made to my previous memorandum of this 
date concerning the death of Mr. Dulles. 


The Liaison Agent has been advised that a funeral ' 
service will be held at II a.m., Saturday, February 1, 1969, 
at the Georgetown Presbyterian Church, 3115 P Street, Northwest, 
Washington, D. C. Private burial will follow in Baltimore, 
Maryland. 


ACTION : 

For information. 
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February 19, 1969 

jLL&tJ is 'esoL^S. s _ 

My dear Mr. Hoover, 

The things you say of my 
husband are good to hear. 1 know 
he had a very high regard for you. 

Very sincerely yours. 

Clover pulle£ 

(Mrs. ^llerf-Dulles) 
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2/26/70 



DIRECTOR, FBI (62-4o855) 

.(ATTN: RESEARCH SECTION - 

DOMESTIC INTELLIGENCE DIVISION) 


SAC, NEW YORK (100-87235) 

PURCHASE OF BOOKS 
BOOK REVIEWS 


ReBulet 2/4/70. . 

Enclosed for the Bureaa-A^e 2 copies of 
"Craft of Intelligence'’ by ALIJSfn3ULI£S. 




f^)-* Bureau (Ends. 2) 


(1-Attn: Research Section - Domestic Intelligence 
. Division) 

1 - New YorK 
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This recommends that jfH i&i*P^P r i a te floral arrangement 
from the Director be forwarded |jj|; of Mrs. Dulles who passed 

away 4/15/74. V•/; 

Allen W. Dulles (deceased 1/29/69) was the well-known 
and respected former Director of the Central Intelligence Agency 
(CIA) from 2/26/53 to 11/29/61. He was also the brother of the 
late Secretary of State John Foster Dulles. During his career 
at CIA Mr. Dulles was highly regarded by his associates in CIA 
and other U. S. agencies. The Bureau enjoyed a very warm relation¬ 
ship with Mr. Dulles during and after his tenure at CIA. In view 
of this, it is believed appropriate that a floral arrangement be 
sent from the Director in memory of Mrs. Dulles. 

CIA has advised that Mrs. Dulles' funeral is tentatively 
arranged for the afternoon of 4/20/74 at the Georgetown Pres& 
Church, 3115 P Street, Northwest; however, this is subject to 
and the funeral director has not yet been announced. CIA has 
advised that this information and other pertinent details 

are available|' fJ rx f would be promptly furnished to Liaison. 

RECOMMENDATION : 

It is recommended that an appropriate flor&l arrangement 
from Clarence M. Kelley and associates be forwarded In memory of 
Mrs. Dulles. 




LFSrtdp (5) 


1 - Mr. R.R. Franck 
1 - Mr., W.R. Wannall 
1 - Mr.' -Boynton 
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ADDENDUM: 


INTELLIGENCE DIVISION 


Hf 

irtdt) t 


1/17/74 


CIA advised 4/17/74 that Mrs. Dulles' body was 
cremated this morning and that family interment will be in 
Baltimore on Saturday. After the service Saturday at the 
Georgetown Presbyterian Churchf there will be a reception 
at the house, 2723 Q Street, Northwest, and flowers will be 
welcomed at the house or the church. It is expected that 
Director William Colby and a number of people from CIA will 
be in attendance. 
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New York (100-87235) 
J^ention x Liaison Section 

FBI (62-46855) 


3/17/72 b6 

b7C 


PURCHASE OF BOOKS 
BOOK REVIEWS 


You are authorized to obtain discreetly the books 
listed below for U 3 e of the Bureau. Mark the books to the 
attention of tho Research Section# Domestic Intelligence Division, L 




"A Revolutionary Suicide" by John Herman Blake 
and Huey P. Newton. Brace; Spring, 1972p 

price not given (one copy) 

O 

"Great True Spy Stories" edited by Allen Pu 3JLfig»» 
Harper & Row; 1968; $6.95 (two copies; hard cover 
preferred, but, paper or secondhand copies will 
suffice) 


CSJ 

pjS e 

IB r- 


3. "The Ileal CIA" by Lyman B. Kirkpatrick, Jr. b6 
Macmillan; 1968; $6.95 (two copies; hard cover b7C 
preferred, but, paper or secondhand copies will 
suffice) *, . __ jrrf 

~ fJCtA 

1 - Extremist Section (Route through for review) (G.gVM6ore) 

1 - Espionage Section (Route through for review) ”1 

1 - Mr. M. F. Row (6221 IB) 1 - 1 . 


AMB; at/H^. 
( 7 \ HA 


NOTE: 


y%Tr%xk DED“ 

^ WAR 23 1972 


K 

i© m? 


Book #1 requested by Section Chief G.C. Moore, Extremist 
Section, Domestic Intelligence Division, for review relating to \ 
extremist matters. Bo ok will be filed in Bureau Library. Books ;#2° 

Mr.Totaw-and #3 requested by SA | | Espionage Section, Domestic 

[*• nt 1 .: -I ntelligence Division. These two books contain information of value 

m/.M ohr-to Special Agents engaged in the recruitment and handling of / 

Mr'.Mific" P K. 9 ._defectors and double agents and they will be readily available to 

Mr.Cfliinhnn-these agents attending in-service training at the FBI Academy, 

Mrco"r^'HZZDuantico, Virginia. Books requested in hard-cover edition because 
m'' anticipated frequent use. ) 
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OFFICE OF DIRECTOR 
federal bureau OF investigation 

UNI TED-ST AT £5 DEPARTMENT OF JUSTICE 


2723 Q Street 

TWashingt on, D. C.) 

April 23rd (19T4)^—-~ 

Dear Mr, Kelley, 

The pink and while flowers 
which you and your Associates 
sent on the occasion of my 
Mother's death were beautiful 
and much appreciated. It would 
have meant a lot to my father to 
know that the Bureau had been 
so thoughtful. 


/9//gn/ Q Du<l e | incerely ’ 


COPY :nm 


MR. CALLAHAN 
MR. JENKINS _ 


57MAY201974 


MR. MILLER — 
MR. ADAMS 
MR. CAMPBELL 
MR. CLE^VELAj 

/ 

MR. OEBHARDT 
MR. JACOBSON . 
MR. JAMI ESON _ 



MR. MARSHALL 
MR. THOMPSON 
MR. WALSH - 


MR. WANN ALL . 

MR. WHITE - 

MR. MIN T Z_ 


MR. COLEMAN 
MR. REED 

TELE. ROOM - 

MRS. METCALF 
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% Dafks Defended tying 
to Shield FBI and CIA 

Book Quotes Late Spy Director as Saying 
"" Pr^±k^ 4 yas Justified to ProtecfrlS^efits i 


WASHINGTON tfl—'The 
Jate CIA Director Allen W. 
Dulles., told the Warren 
|! Commission that the FBI 
and CIA directors might 
lie to anyone but the Pres¬ 
ident to conceal identities 
s of their undercover 
agents, according to re¬ 
cently declassified doc¬ 
uments. 

The documents are 
quoted ia - . - -s — iv sok pub- 
-.4 lished Friday about the in¬ 
vestigation of President 
John F. Kennedy's assas¬ 
sination entitled "White- 
* wash IV" by Harold Weis- 
berg, a Frederick, Md., 
writer and investigator. 

• He lost a suit against the 
government seeking re¬ 
lease of the Dulles doc¬ 
uments.. Hewever, the Na¬ 
tional Archives later de¬ 
classified t ScAi.^y nation 
and sent him copies. 

As a member of the 
Warren Commission, Dul¬ 
les, who died in 1969, took 
part in a discussion on 
Jan. 27,1964, about wheth¬ 
er Directors J. Edgar H^o- 
I' ver of the FBI and John A. 

’ McCone of the CIA would 
answer truthfully if ques¬ 
tioned about whether Lee 
Harvey Oswald had ever 
worked for either of their 
agencies. 

T hg rW'V^ifi^ doc- 
umemsihcluded a verba¬ 
tim transcript of that exec¬ 
utive session of the com¬ 
mission. 

"I think under any cir¬ 
cumstances, I think Mr. 
Hoover would say certain- 
; ly he didn't have anything 
, to do with this fellow," 
^ Di'lla . no 

lon ger CIA director.__ 

•ANl 519/b 


ag ia »- -boa k quo t as- D ailies 
as saying: "I would tell the 1 
President of the United ' 
States anything, yes, l am 
under his control ... I 
wouldn't. necessarily tell 
anybody else, unless the 
President authorized me 
to do it." 

At one Jt&e dis¬ 

cussion the book quotes 
the late Sen. Richard B. 
Russell (D-Ga.), saying to 
Dulles: "If Oswald never 
had assassinated the Pres¬ 
ident, or at least been 
charged with assassinat¬ 
ing.the President and had 
been in the employ of the 
FBI and somebody had 
gone to the FBI, they 
would h^up flgaifid he was 
an agent. r ’ 

Dulles responded: "Oh, 
yes." 

Russell then said: "They 
would be the first to deny 
it. Your agents would have 
done exactly the same 
tiling." 

Dulles said: "Exactly." 

Hoover told the commis¬ 
sion when, he was ques¬ 
tioned on May 14, 1964: °I 
can most emphatically say 
that at no time was he (Os- 
war d) gvffi jin employe of 
the nureautn any capaci¬ 
ty. either as an agent or asj 
a special employe, or as an 
informant." 

McCone was asked by 
the committee's general 
counsel, J, Lee Rankin, 
whether Oswald "had any 
connection with the CIA, 
informer. Or indirectly as 
an employe, or any other 
capacity?" 

McCone replied: "I have t » 
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If 


Policy on C.I.A. and F.B.fTVies 
Described by Allen Dulles in [64 




WASHINGTON, Nov. 22 (AP) 
—The late Director ofFSentral 
Intelligence, A 11 "" w ^i.ll l L^l J 
jtold the Warren Commission 
| that the F.R.I.' and C.I.A.- direc¬ 
tors might lie to anyone but the 
President to conceal identities 
of their undercover agents, ac¬ 
cording to recently declassified 
documents. 

The documents are quoted in 
a book being published today} 
about the investigation of Pres-f 
ident John F. Kennedy’s assas¬ 
sination. The book, entitled 
“Whitewash IV," is by Harold 
Weisberg, a Frederick, Md., 
writer and investigator. 

Mr. Weisberg lost a suit 
against the Government seek¬ 
ing release of the documents. 
However, the National Archives 
declassified the information 
and sent him copies. 

Mr. Dulles, a member of the 
Warren Commission, who died 
in 1969, took part in a discus¬ 
sion Jan. 27, 1964, about whe¬ 
ther J. Edgar Hoover, director 
of the Federal Bureau of Inves¬ 
tigation, and John A. McCone, 
director of the Central Intel¬ 
ligence Agency, would truthful¬ 
ly answer questions on whether 
Lee Harvey Oswald had ever 
worked for either of their agen¬ 
cies. •* 

The documents declassified 
Included a verbatim transcript 
of that executive session of the 
commission. 

“I think under any circuit!-, 
stances, I think Mr. Hoover 
would say certainly he didn’t 
have anything to do with this 
fellow," said Mr. Dulles, who 
was no longer C1I.A. director at 
the time. 

The book also quote s Mr. 
DullefJ^as-sayiri^f^i “wobld tell 
the President of the United 


'States anything yes, I am un- 

trol. f Tffts 


der his cnatrsjl. 7 vmWit M- 
,cessarily,*efi anybody 
i less the ' PVSsfdsstti bumbri&dj 
|me to da :?;i“ . '' l 

j At one’ po/ht k j&AKMs&a! 

,the boofc .#(>£«' thu sate Sank 
tor Ricfetnm 

to Mr. IMitei "’Sf- Oswald. never! 
had assssiftatetl ib» 
and had fn.fitet am&W s f 
■ the F.BJ. ,.ftbd 
I gone to the 

have denied ha «n agent." 5 
Mr. Dallas ‘’OJu 

yes." ' 

Mr. Russell, Democrat of 
Georgia, then said: “They 
would be the first to deny it. 
Your agents would have done 
exactly the same thing.” 

Mr. Dulles said: "Exactly." 

Mr. Hoover told the commis¬ 
sion when he was questioned 
on May 14, 1964; 

“I can most emphatically say 
that at no time was he [Os¬ 
wald] ever an employe of the 
bureau in any capacity, either 
as an agent or as a special em¬ 
ploye, or as an informant.” 

Mr. McCone was asked by the 
committee’s general counsel, J. 
|Lee Rankin, whether Mr. Os- 
wald “Had any connection with 
I the C.I.A., informer, or indirect- 
; ly as an employe, or any oth 
capacity?” /<? 

Mr. McCone replied: "I 
determined to my satisfj 
That he had no such 
'•tion.' V .. . -ag- . 
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In our time the United ! 


^^INTELLIGENCE COMES OF AGE 
! by a hostile 


group of nations that profess a yhilbsbphy bf life and of govern¬ 


ment inimical to our own. This in itself is not a new develop¬ 
ment; we have faced ,such challenges before. What has changed 
is that now, for the first time, we face an adversary possessing the 
military power to mount a devastating attack directly upon the 
United States, and in the era of nuclear missiles this can be ac¬ 
complished in a matter of minutes or hours with a minimum of 
prior alert. 

To be sure, we possess the same power against our adversary. 
But in our free society our defenses and deterrents are prepared 
in a largely open fashion, while our antagonists have built up a 
formidable wall of secrecy and security. In order to bridge this 
gap and help to provide for strategic warning, we have to rely 
more and more upon our intelligence operations. 

Another change is that we have had to assume the responsi¬ 
bility of leadership for, the countries of the Free world. Ac¬ 
companying this responsibility is a burden of unprecedented 
dimensions placed upon both our policies and our measures for 
military preparedness. As a result, our intelligence services have 
had to equip themselves for an expanding range of problems 
unlike those they have ever faced before. 

This report concerns itself with how our intelligence services 
have been developing and what they must be equipped to do in 
this age of peril. 

In the past, in wartime, our military commanders have had 
military intelligence services available to them. Nevertheless, dur¬ 
ing World War I we still found ourselves inadequately prepared 
for our intelligence responsibilities, despite the high degree of 
competence and devotion of a small group of able army and navy 
intelligence officers. It was only in World.War II and particularly 
after the Pearl Harbor attack that we began to develop, side by 
side with our military intelligence organizations, an agency for 
secret intelligence collection and operations. The origin of this 
agency was a summons by President Franklin D. Roosevelt to 
William J. Donovan in 1941 to come down to Washington and 
work on this problem. The result was an organization known as 
the Office of Strategic Services (OSS). 

Colonel (later Major General) Donovan is generally regarded 
as the father of modern U.S. intelligence. He was eminently 
qualified for the job. A distinguished lawyer, a veteran of World 
War. I with the distinction of having won the Medal of Honor, he 
had divided his busy life in peacetime between the law, govern¬ 


ment service and politics. He knew the world, .having traveled 
widely. He understood people. He had a flair for the unusual and 
for the dangerous, tempered with judgment. In short, he had the 
qualities to be desired in an intelligence officer. 

The Japanese sneak attack on Pearl Harbor and our entry into 
the war naturally stimulated the rapid growth of the OSS and 
its intelligence operations. It was just after Pearl Harbor that I 
was recruited by General Donovan, who had been a close friend 
of mine for many years. I served with him until the end of the 
war in 1945. 

t Hm short time after V-J Day, it looked as though the U.S. 
vWN ; gradually withdraw its troops from Europe and the Far 
^m&jS&his would probably have included the disbanding of in¬ 
telligence operations. In fact, it seemed likely at the end of 1945 
that we would do what we did after World War I—fold our tents 
and go back to business-as-usual. But this time, in contrast to 
1919 when we repudiated the League of Nations, we became a 
charter member of the United Nations and gave it our support in 
hopes that it would grow up to be the keeper of world peace. 

Communists Overplayed Hand 

If the Communists had not overreached themselves, our gov¬ 
ernment might well have been disposed to leave the responsibility 
for keeping the peace more and more to the United Nations. In 
fact, at Yalta Stalin asked President Roosevelt how long we ex¬ 
pected to keep our troops in Europe. The President answered, 
not more than two years. In view of the events that took place 
in rapid succession during the postwar years, it is clear that in 
the period between 1945 and 1950 Premier Stalin and Mao Tse- 
tung decided that they would not wait for us to retire gracefully 
from Europe and Asia; they would kick us out. 

Moscow installed Communist regimes in Poland, Rumania and 
Bulgaria before the ink was dry on the agreements signed at Yalta 
and Potsdam. The Kremlin threatened Iran in 1946 and followed 
'this in rapid succession by imposing a Communist regime on 
Hungary, activating the civil war in Greece, staging the take-over 
of Czechoslovakia and instituting the Berlin blockade. Later, in 
1950, Mao joined Stalin to mastermind the attack on South 
Korea. Meanwhile Mao had been consolidating his position on 
the mainland of China.. These blows in different parts of the 
world aroused our leaders to the need for a world-wide intelli¬ 
gence system, 
first stages of 


Ve were, without fully realizing ,i( f ^Mjiessing the 
a master plan to shatter the societies of Europe 

f- 












United" Press International 
Pol. William J. Donovan visiting a 
military school In Sofia, Bulgaria, 
In Feb. 1941 In his capacity as per¬ 
sonal representative of Pres. Frank¬ 
lin D. Roosevelt. At right, Gen.. 
Mlhoff, head of the school 


and Asia and isolate the United States, and eventually to take 
over the entire world. 

In his address to Congress on March 12, 1947, President Tru¬ 
man declared that the security of the country was threatened by 
Communist actions and stated that it would be our policy 

to help free peoples to maintain their free institutions and their 
national integrity against aggressive movements seeking to impose 
on them totalitarian regimes. 

He added that we could not allow changes in the status quo 
brought about by “coercion or by such subterfuges as political 
infiltration,” in violation of the United Nations charter. 

It was by then obvious that the United Nations, shackled by 
the Soviet veto, could not play the role of policeman. It was also 
clear that we had a long period of crisis ahead of us.-Under these 
conditions, a series of measures were taken by the government 
to transform our words into action. One of the earliest was the 
reorganization of our national defense structure, which provided 
for the unification of the military services under a secretary of 
defense and the creation of the National Security Council. 

At that time President Truman, basing his action upon a blue¬ 
print that General Donovan had submitted, recommended that a 
central intelligence agency be created as a permanent agency 
of government. A Republican Congress agreed and, with complete 
bipartisan approval, the CIA was established in the National 
Security Act of 1947. It was an openly acknowledged arm of the 
executive branch of government although, of course, it had many 
duties of a secret nature. President Truman saw to it that the 
new agency was equipped to support our government’s effort to 
meet Communist tactics of “coercion, subterfuge, and political 
infiltration.” Much of the know-how and some of the personnel 
of the OSS were taken over by the Central Intelligence Agency. 
Fortunately many ranking officers of the OSS had remained in 
various interim intelligence units which had functioned under 
the aegis of the State and War departments in the period 194S-47. 

I have spent more than ten years with the Central Intelligence 
Agency, eight as its director. During World War II I served 

12 


Allen Dulles, retiring after eight years as director of the CIA received the Na¬ 
tional Security medal from Pres. John F. Kennedy, who went to Langley, Va., 
Nov. 28,1961, to open the new CIA headquarters building 
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THE CRAFT OF INTELLIGENCE 



A meeting of tho U.S. Intelligence board, a group of military and civilian advisers to the CIA, with Allen Dulles 
at the head of the table 




with the OSS, and even earlier, during my years in the diplo¬ 
matic service (1916-26), I was often engaged in the gathering 
of intelligence. Since returning to private life in 1961, I have 
felt strongly that someone—even though he be a ’ deeply- 
concerned advocate—should tell what properly can be told about 
intelligence as a vital element in the structure of government. 
Probably intelligence is the least understood and the most mis¬ 
represented of the professions. Many books and articles, thrillers 
(hat are more fictional than factual, have been written over re¬ 
cent years about “spy” work. From them the general reader must 
have drawn some strange conclusions as to the real purposes and 
activities of our intelligence service. 

When, on November 28,1961, President Kennedy came out to 
inaugurate the new CIA headquarters building and to say good- 
by to me as director, he expressed one reason why this misunder¬ 
standing exists: “Your successes are unheralded, your failures 
are trumpeted.” For obviously one cannot tell of operations that 
go along well. Those that go badly generally speak for them¬ 
selves. The President then added a word of encouragement to 
the several thousand men and women of CIA: 

. . . but I am sure you realize how important is your work, how 
essential it isr—and in the long sweep of history how significant your 
efforts will be judged. So I do want to express my appreciation to 
you now, and I am confident that in the future you will continue to 
merit the appreciation of our country, as you have in the past. 

It is hardly reasonable to expect proper understanding and 
support for our intelligence work in this country if only the in¬ 
siders, a few people within the executive and legislative branches, 
know anything whatever about the CIA, and all others continue 
to draw their knowledge from the so-called inside stories by writ¬ 
ers who have never been on the inside. 

There are, of course, sound reasons for not divulging any intel¬ 
ligence secrets. It is well to remember that what is told to the 
public also gets to the enemy. However, the discipline and 
techniques—what we call the tradecraft of intelligence—are 


widely known in the profession, whatever the nationality of the 
service may be. A discussion of this reveals no secrets. What 
must not be disclosed, and will not be disclosed here, is where 
and how and when the precise means of the tradecraft are being 
or will be employed in particular operations. 

The CIA is not an underground organization. One need only 
read the law to get a general idea of what it is set up to do. One 
of my own guiding principles when I was Director of Central In¬ 
telligence was always to keep secret, by every human means, only 
those activities which should be secret, and not to make a mystery 
out of what is a matter of common knowledge or is obvious to ' 
friend and foe alike. 

Futile Secrecy 

Shortly ^tp^ecame director I was presented with a good 
illustration tit,^’’futility of certain kinds of secrecy. Dr. Milton 
Eisenhower , h W-'^r of the President, had an appointment to see 
me on some matter of mutual interest relating to the field of 
education. The President volunteered to drop him off at my office. 
They started out, I gather, without forewarning to the Secret 
Service and were unable to find the CIA headquarters until a 
telephone call had been put through for precise directions. This 
led me to investigate the reasons for a secrecy surrounding my 
location that was quite futile—the agency was, after all, listed, 
in the telephone book with its proper number and. address, and. 
many cab drivers in Washington knew its location. But the gate 
outside our headquarters bore.only the sign “Government Print¬ 
ing Office,” which in fact had a shop on the premises. I learned 
that the sightseeing buses going around Washington were mak¬ 
ing it a practice to stop outside our front gate. The guide would 
harangue the sightseers to the effect that behind the barbed 
wire before them was the most secret, the most concealed place 
in Washington—the headquarters of the U.S. spy organization,. 
the Central Intelligence Agency. 
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THE CRAFT OF INTELLIGENCE 

As soon as I had a proper sign placed outside our headquar¬ 
ters, the glamour and mystery disappeared. We were no longer 
either sinister or mysterious to visitors to the capital—we became 
just another government office. 

When wc try to make a mystery out of everything relating to 
intelligence, we tend to scatter those efforts and energies which 
should properly be directed toward maintaining the secrecy and 
security of operations where it is essential to success. Each situ¬ 
ation has to be considered according to the facts, keeping in mind 
the principle of withholding from a potential enemy all useful 
information about secret intelligence operations or personnel en¬ 
gaged in them. The injunction that George Washington wrote to 
Colonel Elias Dayton on July 26,1777, is still applicable to many 
intelligence operations today: 

The necessity of procurinR Rood Intelligence is apparent and need 
not be further urncd. All that remains for me to add, is, that you 
keep the whole matter as secret as possible. For upon Secrecy, Suc¬ 
cess depends in most Enterprises of the kind, and for want of it, 
they arc Rcncrally defeated, however well planned and promising 
of a favourable issue. 

On the whole, Americans are inclined to talk too much about 
matters which should be classified. I feel that we hand out too 
many of our secrets, particularly in the field of military "hard¬ 
ware” and weaponry, and that we often fail to make the vital dis¬ 
tinction between the type of things that should be secret and 
those which, by their very nature, arc not and cannot be kept 
secret. Also, there arc times when our press is overzealous in seek¬ 
ing “scoops” with regard to future diplomatic, political and mili¬ 
tary moves. Wc have learned the importance of secrecy in time of 
war, although even then there have been serious indiscretions at 
times. But it is well to recognize that in the “Cold War” our ad¬ 
versary takes every advantage of what wc divulge openly or make 
publicly available. 

. To be sure, in our form of government, given the attitude of 
the public and the press, it is impossible to erect a wall around 
the whole business, lior do I suggest that this be done. Neither 
Congress nor the executive branch intended this when the law of 
1947 was passed. Furthermore, certain information must be 
given out if public confidence in the intelligence mission is to be 
strengthened and if the profession of the intelligence officer is 
to be properly appreciated. 

Most important of all, it is necessary that both those on the 
inside—the workers in intelligence—and the public should come 
to share in the conviction that intelligence operations can help 
mightily to protect the. nation. 

II. THE ROLE OF INTELLIGENCE 

Does the United States need a central intelligence service? 
This question has often been asked me. The inquirer then goes 
on to point out that the Departments of State and Defense have 
their own intelligence resources. Officers of the U.S. Foreign 
Service and various military attaches do collect information and 
these two departments have their intelligence experts who an¬ 
alyze incoming data. All these people are highly competent and 
do a good job. Are not their accomplishments sufficient to our 
needs? ' 

The answer given to this question in our time by both the 
executive and legislative branches of government has been in the 
negative; Congress passed the legislation establishing the Central 
Intelligence Agency and the President signed the bill. No effort 
has been made to repeal this legislation, for the character of 
the Communist threat has made it necessary, even crucial, to 
our survival. The Soviet Union, Communist China and the en¬ 
tire Communist bloc surround all their activities, both of a mili¬ 
tary nature and of the sort we term subversive, with a wall of 
secrecy and security. The intelligence collection work of the State 
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and Defense departments, although of great value, is not enough. 

Then, in addition to getting the information, there is also the 
question of how it should be processed and analyzed. ,1 feel ttiat 
there are important reasons for placing the responsibility for the 
preparation and co-ordination of our intelligence analyses upoh a 
centralized agency of government that has no responsibility for 
policy. Quite naturally policy makers tend to become wedded to 
the policy for which they are responsible, and State and Dcfchse 
employees are no exception to this very human tendency. They 
are likely to view with a jaundiced eye intelligence reports that 
might include elements casting doubt upon the wisdom of exist¬ 
ing policy decisions. The most serious occupational hazard we 
have in the intelligence field, the one that causes more mistakes 
than any foreign deception or intrigue, is prejudice. I grant that 
we are all creatures of. prejudice, but by entrusting intelligence 
co-ordination to our central intelligence service, which is excluded 
from policy making, we can avoid, to the greatest possible extfent, 
the bending of facts obtained through intelligence to suit a par¬ 
ticular point of view. 

At the time of the Pearl Harbor attack many high officials 
here and abroad were convinced that the Japanese, if they initi¬ 
ated hostilities in the Pacific, would strike southward against the 
“soft underbelly” of the British, French and Dutch colonial 
areas. The likelihood that they would make the initial attack 
directly upon their most dangerous antagonist, the United States, 
was discounted. The Pearl Harbor attack was a classic instance 
in which intelligence evaluation was not handled objectively. It 
undoubtedly influenced later decisions concerning the organiza¬ 
tion of our intelligence service. 

Broad Range of Problems 

Furthermore, both the State and Defense departments tlicse 
days have a vast range of absorbing problems to deal with—in 
forming policy, planning for a wide variety of contingencies, and 
implementing their policies in action. To burden them also with 
the major responsibility for gathering and evaluating intelligence 
would tend to subordinate that function to their other roles and 
reduce the importance of the task an intelligence service must 
perform. 

That task is to provide the makers of our foreign policy— 
primarily the President, the Secretary of State and the Secretary 
of Defense, but including others in government strictly on a 
“nced-to-know” basis—with information on what is going on and 
what are the likely future developments in the world about us. 
Any information from any source that bears on the security of 
the United States lies within the scope of the intelligence service. 
Of course, particular emphasis is placed on information about 
the countries whose policies arc hostile to us, namely the Com¬ 
munist bloc. We must know as much as possible about their 
power and their plans, about the types of military “hardware” 
they are developing, particularly the missiles, nuclear bombs, air¬ 
craft and the other elements of their offensive strength which 
they could bring to bear upon us and our allies. 

If anyone has any doubt about the importance of obtaining' ob¬ 
jective intelligence, I would suggest that he merely study the 
mistakes political leaders have made in the past because they 
were badly advised or because they misjudged the facts and 
therefore the attitudes of other countries. When Kaiser Wil¬ 
helm II ordered the invasion of France by way of Belgium in 
1914, he had been persuaded by his military leaders that the 
violation of Belgian neutrality was essential to military success. 
But he relied too heavily on the judgment of these same military 
men, who were reasonably sure, on military .grounds, that Eng¬ 
land would not enter the war on behalf of the Belgians. The 
Kaiser had received ample warning from the political side and 
his decision represented a gross failure to appraise the available 




intelligence objectively. 

The days leading up to World War II were filled' with similar 
examples. Disregarding Churchill's warnings and various intelli¬ 
gence sources, the British failed to comprehend both the inten¬ 
tions and the growing military capabilities of Nazi Germany. 
They especially underestimated Germany’s striking power 
through the air. Hitler likewise made a series of miscalculations. 
After France had fallen and most of the Continent was in German 
hands, he discounted the strength and determination of Britain 
to hold out much longer and opened a second front against Rus¬ 
sia in June 1941.'Also, when he was advised of the plan for a U.S.- 
British landing in North Africa in 1942, he reportedly refused 
to pay attention to .the available intelligence. I have been told 
that he remarked casually, “They don’t have the ships to do it.” 
In our own case, the warnings the United States received prior 
to Pearl Harbor may not have been clear enough to permit the 
President and his military advisers to pinpoint the attack on 
Hawaii and the Philippines; but, had they been adequately 
analyzed, they would have alerted us to the imminent danger of 
sudden attack somewhere in the Pacific. As for Japan, success¬ 
ful as was the Pearl Harbor attack, its government proved later 
to have made the greatest miscalculation of all when it under¬ 
estimated United States military potential. 

Today’s intelligence service finds itself in the situation of hav¬ 
ing to maintain a constant watch in every part of the world, no 
matter what may at the moment be occupying the main at¬ 
tention of diplomats and military men. Our vital interests are 
subject to attack in almost every quarter of the globe at any 
time. 

Unpredictable Involvements 

Two decades ago no one would have been able or willing to 
predict that in the 1960s our armed forces would be stationed in 
Korea and be deeply engaged in South Vietnam (how many of us 
even knew such places existed?), or that Cuba would have be¬ 
come a hostile Communist state closely allied with Moscow, 
or that the Congo would have assumed grave importance in our 
foreign policy. Yet these are all facts of life today. The coming 
years will undoubtedly provide equally strange developments. 

Today it is impossible to predict where the next danger spot 
may develop. It is the duty of intelligence to forewarn of such 
dangers, so that the government can take action. No longer 
can the search/or information be limited to a few countries. 
The whole world is the arena of our conflict. In this age of 
nuclear missiles even the Arctic and the Antarctic have become 
areas of strategic significance. Distance has lost much of its old 
significance, while time, in strategic terms, is counted in hours 
or even minutes. The oceans, which even in World War II pro¬ 
tected this country and allowed it ample time to prepare for 
eventual participation, are still where they have always been. 
But now they can be crossed by missiles in a matter of minutes 
and by bombers in a few hours. Today the United States is in the 
front line of attack, for it is the main target of its adversaries. 
No longer does an attack require a long period of mobilization 
with its telltale evidence. Missiles stand ready on their launchers, 
and bombers are on the alert. 

Therefore, an intelligence service today liati ah. additional re¬ 
sponsibility, for it cannot wait for evidences of the likelihood of 
hostile acts against us until after the decision to strike has been 
made by another power. Our government must be both fore¬ 
warned and forearmed. The situation becomes all the more com¬ 
plicated when, as in the case of Korea and Vietnam, a provocative 
attack is directed not against the U.S. but against some distant 
overseas area yrhlch.rf lost lO' the Free, world, would imperil our 
own security, ObV:fos!}&th.0S/fneVqry irature of the intelligence 
service has changed fadicalij' &.the past two decades. 
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The extraordinary security precautions taken by the U.S.S.R. 
and Communist China are excellent testimony to this change. 
Great areas of both countries are officially sealed off from foreign 
eyes. The information that these countries release about their 
military establishment is carefully controlled and patently mis¬ 
leading, and yet accurate knowledge is needed for our defense and 
for defense of the Free world. The Soviet Union has so far re¬ 
fused to permit the inspection and control that are essential for 
nuclear and conventional arms limitations. The Communist na¬ 
tions brazenly assert that this secrecy is a great military asset 
and an element of basic policy. As in Cuba, they arm in secret in 
order to be able to attack in secret, as they did in Korea. In 
19SS the U.S.S.R. refused the “open skies” proposal of President 
Eisenhower, which we were prepared to have applied to our 
country on the same terms as to their own. It is the task of the 
U.S. intelligence service to right the uneven balance of essential 
knowledge about military capabilities and their preparation; to 
do so it has no other choice than to break through the Com¬ 
munists’ shield of secrecy. 

United States as Leader 

The U n *ted States has been forced by the course of events, 
particularly by the aggressive tactics of the Soviet Union, to 
• assume a role of leadership in the Free world. Not only do we 
have formal allies, but there are many other friendly nations 
who share our view of the Communist threat. Our partners in the 
Free world are making a real contribution to the West’s total 
strength, and this includes contributions in matters of intelligence 
that help keep the Free world forewarned. However, some of 
our friends lack the resources to develop an effective intelligence 
organization, and they look to the United States to play a major 
role in this field and to advise them if we uncover hostile plans 
against them. It is in our interest to do so. One of the most grati¬ 
fying features of my work has been the co-operation established 
between the U.S. intelligence service and its counterparts 
throughout the world who make common cause with us in un¬ 
covering aggressive moves of the Communists. 

There is another side of the coin in intelligence work, known 
most commonly as "counterintelligence, devoted to warding off 
the vigorous onslaught of espionage emanating largely from Com¬ 
munist nations and aimed at penetrating our most important se¬ 
crets in the fields of national defense and foreign policy. 

• Red System Formidable 

- In the Soviet Union, we are faced with an antagonist that has 
raised the art of espionage to an unprecedented height, while 
developing the collateral techniques of subversion, deception and 
penetration into a formidable political instrument of attack. 
No other country has ever before attempted espionage on such 
a scale. These operations have gone on in times of the so-called 
thaw with the same vigour as in times of acute crisis. We have. 
the task of ferreting out and “neutralizing” hostile agents and 
hostile activities that present a common danger to us and to our 
allies and friends, and we also must keep our allies and friends 
alerted. 

The fact that so many Soviet spy cases have been uncovered 
recently in several NATO countries is not due to mere chance. It 
is well that the world should know what the Soviets know already, 
namely, that the free countries of the world have been developing 
increasingly sophisticated counterintelligence organizations and 
have become more and more effective over the years in uncover¬ 
ing Soviet espionage. Naturally, in all of our formal alliances we 
have a direct interest in the internal security arrangements of 
countries that may share some of our military secrets. If a NATO 
document is filched from one of our NATO alliesj it is just as 
harmful to us as if it had been stolen from our own files. Herein 
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lies one of the pressing reasons for co-operation in counterintelli¬ 
gence work. 

No matter how much accurate intelligence it collects or how 
efficient is its counterintelligence capability, an intelligence serv¬ 
ice is not fulfilling its purpose unless it can serve a third and 
extremely important function. This consists of analyzing the 
intelligence and reaching judgments or estimates on the basis of 
all information, both overt and secret, available on any subject 
of importance to the national security. In the United States this 
process is generally referred to as the production of national 
estimates, in which all the various U.S. intelligence groups par¬ 
ticipate under the leadership of the Director of Central Intelli¬ 
gence. 

There is one aspect of intelligence work that may seem rather 
mechanical, but nevertheless presents some very real and practi¬ 
cal problems. This is the matter of getting intelligence to its 
“consumers” in a manner that will ensure prompt and thorough 
consideration of its implications for policy. At the present time 
the responsibilities for this procedure have been clearly fixed. I 
believe this is one of the major improvements realized through 
the CIA. 

The President Alivays Reachable 

Arrangements have been made so that the President and other 
senior officers of government, as required, can be instantly 
reached by the Director of Central Intelligence or by their own 
intelligence officers. Experience over^^Sirs has proved that 
this system really works. I don’t recs&^^l&gle instance, during 
my service as director of the CIA, failed to reach the 

President in a matter of minutes with any item of intelligence 
I felt was of immediate importance. Today, it is a rare occasion 
indeed when an important policy decision pertaining to foreign 
affairs is made without an intelligence estimate first having been 
submitted covering the essential considerations involved. 

These are the things an intelligence service in a free society 
should do, but there are others it should not do that are equally 
important to understand. First, as has already been implied, an 
intelligence service should have a clear understanding of its re¬ 
lation to policy decisions. It should not consider itself a policy¬ 
making organization, despite the fact that an intelligence estimate 
and the conclusions in it may, and often do, have considerable in¬ 
fluence on what policy is finally adopted. This proper function 
of intelligence has given rise to the mistaken charge that intelli¬ 
gence is meddling in policy. If the intelligence officer proposes 
policy or colours his conclusions in order to influence policy de¬ 
cisions he is acting improperly. Everything in the present 
mechanism of intelligence reporting and the preparation of esti¬ 
mates guards against this happening. 

Domestic SecuHty Eschewed 

There is another rule which an intelligence service in a free 
society should follow scrupulously: it should never become in¬ 
volved in domestic security matters. In totalitarian systems the 
intelligence function is' often combined with internal security 
operations, which include the liquidation of so-called “enemies of 
the state” at home or abroad. Such was the case with Himmler’s 
Gestapo, the secret police in Japan under the militarists, and the 
Russian, security services under the tsars as well as during the 
Communist regime. This warped use of the intelligence apparatus 
and' the wide notoriety it has obtained has tended to confuse 
many people about the true functions of an intelligence service in 
a free society. Moreover, there have been many instances— 
most conspicuously in Latin America—in which dictators have 
converted authentic intelligence services into private gestapos for 
maintaining their rule. 

In this country, under the law, CIA has no police powers what¬ 
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soever. It is, however, responsible for the security investigation 
of its own employees and for the physical security of its own in¬ 
stallations. The spheres of operation of the Central Intelligence 
Agency on the one hand and of the Federal Bureau of Investi¬ 
gation on the other are quite distinct. Naturally, there must al¬ 
ways be close co-operation between the two organizations, par¬ 
ticularly in the matter of sharing information pertaining to 
Communist espionage, for such information is acquired both at 
home and abroad. 

Once having clearly in mind the chief functions-of intelligence 
services in the free world, one is able to look at the details—the 
day-to-day operations of the service—in the proper perspective. 
But first one should have at least a brief view of the role intelli¬ 
gence has played in history. 

III. INTELLIGENCE IN ITS 
HISTORICAL SETTING 

The history of intelligence activities is probably as old as the 
rivalries between sovereign nations or communities. So long as 
there is a need to protect vital interests and to promote the 
power and welfare of a state or ruler, there is also a need for 
intelligence. Thus the first instances of its use. may be drawn 
from the earliest recorded events. 

Indeed it even has its place in mythology. The god Apollo 
became enamoured of Cassandra, daughter of Priam of Troy, and 
bestowed on her the ability to see into the future. With this gift, 
her intelligence activities were worth more than those of any num¬ 
ber of conventional spies, and she turned in accurate “estimates” 
of the consequences of abducting Hejen to Troy and of accepting 
the “Greek gift” of the Trojan horse. But Apollo, after he had 
been rebuffed by Cassandra, added the proviso that her proph¬ 
ecies should not be belie%’ed. Hence her intelligence forecasts 
were disregarded. The result was the fall of Troy. While not all 
intelligence officers have suffered the same fate as Cassandra, 
it is a commonplace of history that intelligence is all too often 
disregarded or not even solicited. 

Moses Sent Forth Spies 

The Bible contains accounts of several intelligence operations, 
one of the earliest of which appears in chapter 13 of Numbers. 
While Moses was in the wilderness with the Children of Israel, 
•he was directed by the Lord to send a ruler of each of the twelve 
tribes “to spy out the land of Canaan,” which had been desig¬ 
nated as their home. Moses gave them instructions to “see the 
land, what it is; and the people that dwelleth therein, whether 
they be strong or weak, few or many." And “so they went up, 
and searched the land.” They spent 40 days on their mission and 
kA\3js.©jJ bearing grapes and pomegranates and figs as well as 
tfit'. ^EgiMt, “surely it floweth with milk and honey, and this is the 
fjUii it.” But 10 of the 12 members of the mission (Joshua 
and Caleb dissenting) submitted that the military outlook was 
bleak, that the Canaanites were “men of a great stature” and “the 
cities ... walled and very great.” This report so discouraged the 
Israelites that they “murmured against Moses and against 
Aaron.” The Lord then decreed that because of the little faith 
that the people had shown in him, they “should wander in the 
wilderness forty years.” 

This particular intelligence mission had been doomed from 
the start, and was obviously simply a means to test the faith of 
the Israelites. Instead of a few technicians, an unwieldy number 
of political leaders had been dispatched to do the job. Here was an 
obvious case of allowing policy makers to impose their prejudices 
upon the intelligence picture. But after the 40 years had expired 
a more successful operation took place when Joshua sent out two 
men to “spy secretly,” and they were received in Jericho in the 




house of Rahab the harlot (Josh. 2). This is, I believe, the first 
instance on record of what is now called in the intelligence trade 
a “safe house.” Rahab concealed the spies and got them safely 
out of the city with their intelligence. The Israelites conquered 
Jericho “and utterly destroyed it and its people except that 
Rahab and her family were saved.” Thus was established the 
tradition that those who help the intelligence process should be 
rewarded. 

Throughout ancient history, from Cyrus the Great to Alexan¬ 
der the Great to the Roman Caesars, the effective use of intelli¬ 
gence and espionage was a hallmark of the exploits.of a successful 
military leader. Mithradates VI, the king of Pontus, fought the 
power of Rome to a standstill in Asia Minor, in part because he 
had become an outstanding intelligence officer in his own right. 
He mastered 22 languages and dialects and- knew the local tribes 
and their customs far better than did.the Roman conquerors. 

During the Middle Ages, due as much to the fragmented politi¬ 
cal situation as to the difficulties of transportation, supply and 
mobilization, it was impossible to attain strategic surprise in mili¬ 
tary campaigns. It took weeks, even months, to assemble an army, 
and even when the force had been .Collected, it could move only a 
few miles a day. Sea-borne expeditions could move somewhat 
more unobtrusively, but the massing of ships was difficult to con¬ 
ceal. For example, in 1066 King Harold of England had all the 
essential intelligence long before William the Conqueror landed 
&t Hastings. He had been in Normandy himself and had seen 
fhe Norman army in action. He knew that William was planning 
an attack; he estimated the planned embarkation date and land¬ 
ing place with great accuracy; and, judging by the size of the 
force he concentrated, he made a very good guess about the num¬ 
ber of William’s troops. His defeat was not due to strategic in¬ 
telligence deficiencies. He lost, rather, because his troops were 
battle-weary, sick and exhausted after a long forced march. 

Medieval Europe in the Dark 

A more organized kind of strategic intelligence collection was 
needed when western Europeans came into conflict with, people 
outside their own area. They were not very well informed about 
the Byzantine Empire and the Eastern Slavs; they knew even 
less of the Muslim world, and they were almost completely ig¬ 
norant of anything that went on in Central and East Asia. Em¬ 
peror Frederick II (1212-1250) tried to keep up contacts with 
Muslim rulers (and was denounced as a heretic for his pains) 
and Louis IX of France (1226-1270) sent emissaries to the 
Mongols. Marco Polo’s famous book about China contained ma¬ 
terial that would have been useful for strategic intelligence, but 
no one looked at it in that light. Throughout most of the Middle 
Ages Italian merchants did obtain considerable information about 
the East; unfortunately, they seldom had a chance to pass it on 
to the people who determined Europe’s policies in that direction. 

The most serious political mistakes of western Europe in the 
Middle Ages were made in relation to the East, due in large part 
to inadequate inteiligStSpee collection. European rulers consistently 
weakened Byzaisfem'.., instead of supporting it as a bulwark 
against invasions. failed to recognize both the dangers and 
the opportunities created by the Mongol drive to the west. They 
underestimated the Turkish threat during the period when the 
Ottomans were consolidating their power. Given their prejudices, 
they might have made the same mistakes even if they had had 
better intelligence support, but without it they had almost no 
chance of making correct decisions, 

In the fifteenth century the Italians made an important con¬ 
tribution to intelligence collection by establishing permanent 
embassies abroad. The envoys of Venice were especially adept at 
obtaining strategic intelligence. Many of their reports were of a 
very high quality, full of accurate observations and shrewd judg- 
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ments. Not only did permanent embassies provide for this kind 
of observation, but they also provided bases from which to 
establish regular networks of espionage. By the sixteenth century, 
most European governments were following the example of the 
Italian city-states. 

Because map making was an almost unknown art in earlier 
times, an important item of intelligence was information on local 
geography. Knowledge of a river ford might allow an army to 
escape encirclement; discovery of a mountain path could show 
the way past a strong enemy position. Local inhabitants could 
usually be induce^ to give this kind of information, and Louis IX 
gave a large reward to a Bedouin who showed him where to 
cross a branch of the Nile, thereby enabling him to stage a sur¬ 
prise attack upon a Muslim army. Louis’ son turned a strong 
defensive position in the Pyrenees by buying information about 
a little-used route through the mountains. Better known is the 
incident in the Crecy campaign when Edward III was nearly 
hemmed in by a large French army. A shepherd showed him a 
ford across the Somme, and Edward not only escaped pursuit 
but also obtained such a strong defensive position that he was 
able to-break the French army when it finally attacked. 

When European politics became mere sophisticated with the 
rise of nationalism, the first specialists began to appear on the 
scene—ministers and secretaries of cabinet who devoted much 
time to organizing the collection of secret information. In Eng¬ 
land there were Sir Francis Walsingham and Lord Burghley for 
Queen Elizabeth I, John Thurloe for Cromwell. In France there 
was a long series of police “lieutenants,” running from the days 
of Louis XIII and Richelieu to Napoleon. The Minister of Police 
for the latter, the notorious Joseph Fouche, directed political 
espionage to uncover the plottings of Jacobins,- royalists and 
emigres both at home and abroad. 


Sir Francis Walslngham, who combined diplomacy with espionage in the service 
of Queen Elizabeth I 
Culver Pictures , Inc. 
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One of the great intelligence services of the nineteenth cen¬ 
tury in Europe was that maintained not by a government, but by 
a private firm, the .banking house of Rothschild. In promoting 
their employers^ jSagaacjal^ Interests from headquarters in Frank¬ 
furt-am-Main, .tomlos; F&rSSj Vienna and Naples, the Rothschild 
agents were oft® aMe th- gain vital intelligence before govern¬ 
ments did. In 18if, white. Earope awaited news of the Battle of 
Waterloo, Nathan Rotjiiicfeldsn London already knew that the 
British had been victorious.Un order to make a financial killing, 
he then depressed the market by selling British government se¬ 
curities; those who watched his every move in the market did 
likewise, concluding that Waterloo had been lost by the British 
and their allies. At the proper moment he bought back in at the 
low, and when the news was finally generally known, the value 
of government securities naturally soared. 

Disraeli’s Suez Coup 

Sixty years later Lionel Rothschild, a descendant of Nathan, 
bn one historic evening had Disraeli as his dinner guest. During 
the meal a secret message came to Lionel that a controlling in¬ 
terest in the Suez Canal Company, owned by the Khedive of 
Egypt, was for sale. The Prime Minister was intrigued with the 
idea, but the equivalent of about $44,000,000 was required to 
make the purchase. In the absence of Parliament, he could not 
get it quickly. So Lionel bought the shares for the British gov¬ 
ernment, enabling Disraeli to pull off one of the great coups of 
his career. It was rumoured that some of the Rothschild “scoops” 
were obtained by use of carrier pigeons. There was probably little 
basis for the. rumour, although it is true that one of the Roths¬ 
childs, immobilized in Paris when the city was surrounded by 
Germans in- the Franco-German War of 1870, used balloons and 

Mai.’Allan Pinkerton (left), who organized an espionage'system for the U.S. 
during the Civil War, photographed with Pres. Abraham Lincoln and Maj. Gon. 
J. A. McClernand at the headquarters* of the Army of the P’dtotnac In Oot. 1862 
IJnited Press International 



possibly also carrier pigeons to communicate with the outside 
world. The world heard of the armistice ending the war through 
this means, rather than through conventional news channels. 

Prussian espionage in the nineteenth century is perhaps the 
first that can be credited with a mass organization. Previously 
espionage had made use largely of a few highly-placed indi¬ 
viduals. In preparing for the campaigns against both Austria in 
1866 and France in 1870, Prussian intelligence, directed by Wil¬ 
helm Stieber, enlisted the services of hundreds of low-level in¬ 
formants in the countries Prussia intended to attack. 

In United States history, only in wartime has there been much 
evidence of government intelligence activity, at least until re¬ 
cent times. George Washington fortunately possessed a keen 
understanding of the value and methods of secret intelligence 
and of the need for keeping such activities utterly secret—so 
secret, in fact, that we may never have the full history of his in¬ 
telligence operations. The most famous incident of American spy¬ 
ing (and unsuccessful spying at that) in the Revolution is of 
course the story of Nathan Hale, but there is some evidence that 
the unfortunate outcome of this episode is exactly what drew 
Washington’s attention to the need for more professional and de¬ 
pendable secret intelligence operations. Washington’s financial 
accountings show that he spent around $17,000, a lot of money in 
those days, on secret intelligence and that one of his main tar¬ 
gets, where he kept a complex network of agents and couriers, 
was the New York area. Many supposed Tories with access to 
British headquarters there were really secret agents of General 
Washington. Of the many battles in which intelligence played an 
important role in the Revolution, the Battle of Saratoga, the 
turning point of the war, was by far the most outstanding. 

Civil War Activity 

During the Civil War, of course, both sides were intensely en¬ 
gaged in intelligence activities, particularly espionage. A civil war 
always presents difficult problems for the counterintelligence 
officer. Each side has little difficulty in finding spies and agents 
whose speech, appearance, and mode of living are identical with 
those of the enemy. Almost the only way to uncover a spy under 
these circumstances is to apprehend him in flagrante. 

Nevertheless, just prior to and during the opening phase of the 
Civil War our federal government had a dearth of organized in¬ 
telligence facilities. Then certain intelligence and security work 
was farmed out to the private Pinkerton’s National Detective 
Agency, originally hired only to guard the person of President 
Lincoln and to run down plots against him and his Cabinet. In 
the early days of the war, Pinkerton men were also watching 
nearby Virginia for signs of sabotage, uprisings, and military 
action that would have isolated and paralyzed the city of Wash¬ 
ington. In later years Mr. Pinkerton’s agency was to become a 
famous detective organization in this country, specializing in pro¬ 
tection of industrial properties. At that time, however, his men 
were pinch-hitting in jobs which today are part of the duties of 
three quite distinct government organizations: the Secret Service 
(guarding the President), the FBI (dealing with domestic 
counterespionage), and the CIA (collecting foreign intelligence). 

When the United States entered World War I, initially it had 
to rely largely on the French and British for tactical and strategic 
intelligence. But we learned rapidly—due largely to a group of 
officers to whom I wish to pay tribute. There was, first of all, 
Colonel Ralph H. Van Deman, who is considered by many to be 
the moving force in establishing a U.S. military intelligence. His 
work is described in what I consider the best account by an 
American author of intelligence services through the ages, The 
Story of Secret Service, by Richard Wilmer Rowan. I worked 
personally with Colonel Van Deman in World War I when I was 
in Bern, and I can attest to the effective work that he and his 
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successors. General Dennis E. Nolan and General Marlborough 
Churchill, performed in establishing the basis for our military in¬ 
telligence today. 

The British and French, the Germans, and later the Italians, 
entered World War II with highly developed secret intelligence 
organizations in addition to military intelligence services. During 
the war years when I was with the OSS, I had the privilege of 
working with the British service and developed close personal 
and professional relationships which remained intact after the 
war. In Switzerland I made contact with a group of French 
officers who were helping to build the intelligence service of 
De Gaulle and the Free French. Near the end of the war, co¬ 
operation was established with a branch of the Italian Secret 
Service that declared allegiance to King Victor Emmanuel when 
non-Fascist Italy joined the Allied cause. Through much of the 
war, I was also working secretly with the anti-Nazi group in the 
German Abwehr, the professional intelligence service of the Ger¬ 
man army. This group was involved in secret plots against Hitler. 
The head of the Abwehr, the extraordinary Admiral Canaris, was 
executed by Hitler after records were discovered proving that 
Canaris had co-operated with those who made the unsuccessful 
attempt on Hitler’s life on July 20, 1944. 

Legacy of World War II Work 

This wartime co-operation with the intelligence services of 
the Free world has contributed, I believe, towards creating a 
certain unity of purpose among them today. NATO, SEATO, and 
other security communities are examples of present-day co¬ 
operation, needed to help the Free world counter the espionage 
activities and Cold War tactics of the intelligence and security 
services of the Soviet Union. 

Essential to any discussion of the history of intelligence is a 
consideration of the Soviet service,.which is one of the most 
tightly Structured organizations of its kind in .the world. It has 
jutt csjldbrated its 45th anniversary with what, for the Soviets, 
was a good deal of fanfare, considering their usual reticence 
on this subject. On December 20, 1962, an article appeared in 
Pravda written by the present Chief of Soviet State Security 
(K.G.B.), M. Semichastniy, which opened with the words, 
“Forty-five years ago today, at the initiative of Vladimir Hitch 
Lenin . . and went on to describe the founding of the first 
Soviet security body, the Cheka, in 1917, and to summarize the 
ups and downs of 45 years of Soviet police history. While the 
purpose of the article was no doubt to improve the public image 
of this justly feared and hated institution, its importance to the 
foreign observer lay in the tacit admission that despite changes 
of name and of leadership, the Soviets really view this organiza¬ 
tion as having a definite and unbroken continuity since the day 
of its founding. 

Dual Totalitarian Services 

Most totalitarian countries have, in the course of time, de¬ 
veloped not just one but two intelligence services with quite 
distinct functions, even though the work of these services may 
occasionally overlap. One of these organizations is a military 
intelligence service run by the general staff and responsible for 
collecting military and technical information abroad. In the 
U.S.S.R. this military organization is called the G.R.U. (Intelli¬ 
gence Directorate). G.R.U. officers working out of the Soviet 
Embassy in Ottawa operated the atomic spy networks in Canada 
during World War II. The other service, which more typically 
represents an exclusive development of a totalitarian state, is the 
“security” service. Generally such a service has its origin in a se¬ 
cret police force devoted to internal affairs such as the repression 
of dissidents and the protection of the regime. Gradually this 
Organization expands outward, thrusting into neighbouring areas 
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for “protective” reasons, and finally spreads out over the globe 
as a full-fledged foreign intelligence service and much more. 

Since this security service is primarily the creation of the clique 
or party in power, it will always be more trusted by political 
leaders than is the military intelligence service, and it will usually 
seek to dominate and control the military service, if not to ab¬ 
sorb it. In Nazi Germany the “Reich Security Office,” under 
Himmler, during 1944 completely took over its military counter¬ 
part, the Abwehr. In 1947, the security and military services in 
Soviet Russia were combined—with the former dominant—but 
the merger lasted only a year. In 1958, however, Khrushchev 
placed one of his most trusted security chiefs, General Ivan 
Serov, in charge of the G.R.U., apparently in order to keep an eye 
on it. • 

But whether or not the security service of a totalitarian state 
succeeds in gaining control of the military service, it inevitably 
becomes the more powerful organization. Furthermore, its func¬ 
tions, both internal and external, far exceed those of the intelli¬ 
gence services of free societies. Today, the Soviet State Security 
Service (K.G.B.) is the eyes and ears of the Soviet state abroad 
as well as at home. It is a multipurpose, clandestine arm of power 
that can in the last analysis carry out almost any act that the 
Soviet leadership assigns to it. It is more than a secret police 
organization, more than an intelligence and counterintelligence 
organization. It is an instrument for subversion, manipulation 
and violence, for secret intervention in the affairs of other coun¬ 
tries. It is an aggressive arm of Soviet ambitions in the Cold 
War. If the Soviets send astronauts to the moon, I expect that 
a K.G.B. officer will accompany them. 

Tsarist Secret Police 

Secret police were not invented by the Soviets, and even the 
foreign operations of the K.G.B. have precedents in Russian his¬ 
tory. The purpose of the tsars’ Okhrana was to “protect” the 
Imperial family and its regime. In this capacity it kept watch on 
the Russian populace by means of armies of informants, and 
once even distinguished itself by tailing the venerable Leo Tol¬ 
stoi around Russia. Tolstoi had long since become a world-re¬ 
nowned literary figure, but to the Okhrana he was only a retired 
army lieutenant and a “suspect.” 

In the late nineteenth century there were so many Russian 
revolutionaries, radical students and imigres outside Russia that 
the Okhrana could not hope to keep Imperial' Russia sec.ure 
merely by suppressing the voices of revolution at home. It had 
to cope with dangerous voices from abroad. It sent agents,to 
join, penetrate and provoke the organizations of Russian students 
and revolutionaries in western Europe, .to incite, demoralize, steal 
documents, and discover the channels by which illegal literature 
was being smuggled into Russia. When Lenin was in Prague in 
1912, he unknowingly harboured an Okhrana agent in his house¬ 
hold. The primary reason for secret police operations abroad is to 
neutralize the political opposition of its own nationals in exile; 
although the Okhrana generally limited itself to this mission, 
Soviet state security has not. 

No sooner had the Bolsheviks seized power in Russia than 
they established their own secret police. The Cheka was set up 
under Feliks Dzerzhiriski in December 1917 as a security force 
with executive powers. The name stood for “Extraordinary 
Commissions against Counter-Revolution and Sabotage.” The 
Cheka was a militant, terroristic police force that ruthlessly 
liquidated civilians on the basis of denunciations and suspicion of 
bourgeois origins. It followed the Red armies in their conflicts 
with the White Russian forces, and operated as a kind of counter¬ 
espionage organization in areas where sovietization had not yet 
been accomplished. In 1921 it established a foreign arm, because 
by that time White Russian soldiers.and civilian opponents of the 
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Bolsheviks who could manage to do so had fled to western Europe 
and the Middle and Far East and were seeking to strike back 
against the Bolsheviks from abroad. 

Almost at once this foreign arm of Soviet security had a much 
bigger job than ever confronted the tsar’s Okhrana. It had not 
only to penetrate and neutralize the Russian exile organizations 
that were conspiring against the Soviets, but also to discover 
and guard against the hostile acts of those Western powers anx¬ 
ious to see the downfall of the Bolsheviks. It thus became a 
political intelligence service with a militant mission. In order 
to achieve its aims, it engaged in violence and brutality, in kid¬ 
napping and murder, both at home and abroad. This activity 
was directed not only against the “enemies of the state” but 
against fellow Bolsheviks who were considered untrustworthy or 
burdensome. In Paris in 1926 the Soviet security murdered Gen¬ 
eral Petliura, the exiled leader of the Ukrainian nationalists. 
In 1930, again in Paris, it kidnapped General Kutepov, the leader 
of the White Russian war veterans; in 1937, the same fate befell 
his successor, General Miller. For over a decade Leon Trotski, 
who had gone into exile in 1929, was the prime assassination tar¬ 
get of Stalin. On August 21, 1940, the old revolutionist died in 
Mexico City after being slashed with an Alpine climber’s ice ax by 
an agent of Soviet security. 

Lest anyone think that these violent acts against exiles who 
opposed or broke with the Bolsheviks in the early days were 
merely manifestations of the rough-and-tumble era of early 
Soviet history or of Stalin’s personal vengefulness, it should 
be pointed out that in the subsequent era of so-called “socialist 
legality,” which was proclaimed by Khrushchev in 1956, a 
later generation of exiled leaders was wiped out. The only dif¬ 
ference between the earlier and later crops of political murders 
lay in the subtlety and efficacy‘of the murder -weapons. The 
mysterious deaths in Munich, in 1957 and 1959, of Lev Rebet 
and Stephen Bandera, leaders of the Ukrainian emigres, were 
managed with a cyanide spray that killed almost instantaneously. 
This method was so effective that, in Rebel’s case, it was long 
thought that he had died of a heart attack. The truth became 
known only when the K.G.B. agent Bogdan Stashinskiy gave 
himself up to the German police in 1961 and acknowledged that 


he had perpetrated both the killings. 

In 1922, the Cheka became the G.P.U. (State Political Ad¬ 
ministration), which in 1934 became part of the N.K.V.D. (Peo¬ 
ple’s Commissariat for Internal Affairs). This was a consolida¬ 
tion which finally brought together under one ministry all police, 
security and intelligence bodies—secret, overt, domestic and 
foreign. As the foreign arm of Soviet security was expanding 
into a world-wide espionage and political action organization, the 
domestic arm grew into a monster. It is said that under Stalin 
one out of every'five Soviet citizens was reporting to it. In ad¬ 
dition, it exercised control over the entire border militia, had an 
internal militia of its own, ran all the prisons and labour camps, 
and had become the watchdog over the government and over 
the Communist party itself. Its most frightening power as an 
internal secret police lay in its authority to arrest, condemn and 
liquidate at the behest of the dictator, his henchmen or even 
on its own cognizance, without any recourse to legal judgment 
or control by any other organ of government. 

During the war years and afterward the colossus of the 
N.K.V.D. was split up, reconsolidated, split up again, reconsoli¬ 
dated again, and finally split up once more into two separate 
organizations. The M.G.B., now K.G.B., was made responsible 
for external espionage and high-level internal security; the other 
retained all policing functions not directly concerned with state 
security at the higher levels and was called the M.V.D. (Ministry 
of Internal Affairs). 

Obviously, any clandestine arm that can so permeate and con¬ 
trol public life—even in the upper echelons of power—must 
be kept under the absolute control of the dictator. Thus, it 
must occasionally be purged and weakened to keep it from swal¬ 
lowing up everything, the dictator included. The history of Soviet 
state security, under its various names, exhibits many cycles of 
growing strength and subsequent purge, of consolidation and of 
splintering, of rashes of political murders carried out by it and 
similar rashes against it. After the demise of any leader who 
had exploited it to keep himself in power, the service had to be 
cut back to size. Stalin used the O.G.P.U. to enforce collectiviza¬ 
tion and liquidate the kulaks during the early thirties, and the 
N.K.V.D. during the mid-thirties to wipe out all the people he 
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did not trust or like in the party, the army and the government. 
Then in 1937 he purged the instrument of liquidation itself. Its 
chiefs and leading officers knew too much about his crimes, and 
their power was second only to his. By 1953, after the death of 
Stalin, the Security service was again strong enough to become a 
dominant force in the struggle for power, and the so-called “col¬ 
lective leadership” felt they would not be safe until they had 
liquidated its leader, Lavrenti Beria, and cleaned out hfs hench¬ 
men. 

In Khrushchev’s now-famous address to the 20th congress of 
the Communist party in 1956, in which he exposed the crimes of 
Stalin, the main emphasis was on those crimes Stalin had com¬ 
mitted through the N.K.V.D. This speech not only served to open 
Khrushchev’s attack on Stalinism and the Stalinists still in the 
regime, but was also intended to justify new purges of existing 
state security organs, which he had to baring under his control in 
order to strengthen his own position as dictator. Anxious to give 
both the Soviet public and the outside world the impression that 
the new era of “socialist legality” was dawning, Khrushchev sub¬ 
sequently took various steps to wipe out the image of the security 
service as a repressive executive body. Once again, a change of 
name was in order. Khrushchev announced on September 3,1962, 
that the Ministry of Internal Affairs (M.V.D.) was now to be 
called the Ministry of Public Law and Order. Just what this new 
ministry would do he did n.ot clarify, although he did promise 
that no more trials would be held in which Soviet citizens .were 
condemned in secret. 

New Soviet Controls 

But internal control systems still exist, even though in new 
forms. For example, under the terms of a decree published on 
November 28, 1962, an elaborate control system has been estab¬ 
lished which, to quote the New York Times' (November 29, 
1962), “would make every worker in every job a watchman over 
the implementation of party and government directives.” In com¬ 
menting on the decree Pravda made reference to earlier poor 
controls over “faking, pilfering, bribing and bureaucracy" and 
asserted that the new system would be a “sharp weapon” against 
them, as well as against “red tape and misuse of authority” and 
“squanderers of the national wealth.” The new watchdog agency 
is called the Committee of Party and State Control. 

With so many informers operating against such broad cate¬ 
gories of crimes and misdemeanors, it should be possible to put 
almost anyone,in jail at any time. And indeed the press has been 
full of reports recently that courts in the Soviet Union have been 
handing down death or long prison sentences for many offenses, 
that in the United States would be only minor crimes or mis¬ 
demeanours. It should also be noted that Aleksandr N. Shelepin, 
who was designated by the Central Committee of the C.P.S.U. to 
be the head of this new control agency, once served as head of 
the Soviet State Security Service (K.G.B.), having succeeded 
General Ivan Serov in 195S. 

But all these shake-ups, purges and organizational changes 
seem to have had remarkably little effect on the aims, methods 
and capabilities of that part of the Soviet security service which 
interests us most—its foreign arm. Throughout its 45 years it 
has accumulated an enormous fund of knowledge and experience: 
techniques that have been amply tested as to their suitability in 
furthering its aims in various parts of the world, and files of in¬ 
telligence information kept intact through all the political power 
struggles. It has in its ranks intelligence officers (those who sur¬ 
vived the purges) of 20 to 30 years’ experience. It has on its 
rosters disciplined, experienced agents and informants spread 
throughout the world, many of whom have been active since the 
1930s. And it has a tradition that goes all the way back to tsarist 
days. 
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In their attempts to evade detection and capture by the 
Okhrana, the Russian revolutionaries of the late nineteenth and 
early twentieth centuries developed the conspiratorial techniques 
that later stood the Soviets in such good stead. The complicated 
and devious tricks of concealing and passing messages, of falsi¬ 
fying documents, of using harmless intermediaries between sus¬ 
pect parties so as not to expose one to the other or allow both 
to be seen together—these were all survival techniques developed 
after bitter encounters with and many losses at the hands of 
the tsar’s police. When the Soviets later founded their own secret 
police, these were the tricks they taught their agents to enable 
them toevade the police of other countries. Even the very words 
used by the Bolsheviks in their illegal days before 1917 as a 
kind of private slang became, with time, the terms in official use 
within the Soviet intelligence service. 

A brief look at the end product of this tradition, the Soviet 
intelligence officer, should provide a fitting close to a history of 
intelligence work. To many he represents the culmination of cen¬ 
turies of the development of the breed. To my mind he represents 
the species Homo Sovieticus in its unalloyed and most successful 
form—this strikes me as much the most important thing about 
him, more important than his characteristics as a practitioner of 
the intelligence craft. It is as if he were the human end product 
of the Soviet system, the Soviet mentality refined to the «th de¬ 
gree. 

He is blindly and unquestioningly dedicated to the cause, at 
least at the outset. He has been fully indoctrinated in the politi¬ 
cal and philosophical beliefs of communism and in the basic 
"morality” which proceeds from, those beliefs. This morality 
holds that the ends alone count, and that any means that achieve 
them are justified. Since the ingrained Soviet approach to the 
problems of life and politics is entirely conspiratorial, it is no 
surprise that this approach finds its ultimate fulfillment in intelli¬ 
gence work. 

Soviet Operative Ranks High 

The Soviet intelligence officer throughout his career is subject 
to a rigid discipline. As one man put it, he “has graduated from 
an iron school.” On the one hand, he belongs to an elite; he has 
privilege and power of a very special kind. He may ostensibly be 
an embassy chauffeur, but in truth his rank may be higher than 
that of the ambassador and he may possess more of the kind of 
power that really counts. At the same time, neither rank nor 
seniority nor past achievement will protect him if he makes a mis¬ 
take. When a Soviet intelligence officer is detected or his agents 
are caught through an oversight on his part, he can expect de¬ 
motion or dismissal, even prison. 

It is no surprise, then, that the Soviet intelligence officer him¬ 
self acquires a harsh, merciless attitude. There is no better exam¬ 
ple of this than the story told about one of Stalin’s intelligence 
chiefs, General V. S. Abakumov. During the war, Abakumov’s 
sister was picked up somewhere in Russia on a minor black-, 
marketing charge, or “speculation.” In view of her close connec¬ 
tion to a man as powerful as Abakumov, the police officials mak¬ 
ing the arrest sent a message to him asking how he would like the 
case handled. They fully expected that he would request the 
charges be dropped. Instead, he is reliably reported to have writ¬ 
ten on the memorandum that had been sent him: “Why do you 
ask me? Don’t you know your duty? Speculation during wartime 
is treason. Shoot her.” 

Abakumov met the fate of many Soviet intelligence officers 
after the death of Stalin and the liquidation of Beria. By that 
time he was in charge of the internal section of Soviet security 
and controlled the files on members of the government and of the 
party. Abakumov was secretly executed and his entire section 
was decimated under the Malenkov regime. They knew too much. 
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THE CRAFT OF INTELLIGENCE 

Despite certain relaxations in the public life of Khrushchev’s 
Russia today, the “terror” still holds sway within Soviet intelli¬ 
gence itself; this arm of Soviet power cannot relax, cannot be 
allowed any weakness. 

The Soviet citizen usually does not apply for a job in the intel¬ 
ligence service. He is spotted and chosen. Bright young men in 
various positions, be it in foreign affairs, economics or the sci¬ 
ences, are proposed for intelligence work by their superiors in the 
party. To pass muster they must themselves be either party 
members, candidates for party membership, or members of the 
Komsomols, the Communist youth organization for the older age 
groups. They must come from what appears to be an impeccable 
political background, which means that there can be no “bourgeois 
taint” to them or any record of deviation or dissent among their 
immediate family or forebears. 

An ambitious young man who is able to make his career in 
one of the branches of intelligence service is fortunate by Soviet 
standards. His selection for this duty raises him to the ranks of 
the "New Class,” the nobility of the new Russia. His prestige 
equals and often surpasses that of the military officer. He receives 
material rewards much above those given the similar ranks of 
government bureaucracy in other departments. He has opportuni¬ 
ties for travel open to few Soviet citizens. Further, a career of 
this kind can lead to high political office and important rank in 
the Communist party. 

But the Soviet security service suffers from the same funda¬ 
mental weakness as does Soviet bureaucracy and Communist so- 
1 ciety generally—indifference to the individual and his feelings. 
I This indifference results in frequent lack of recognition for per- 
/ sonal service, improper assignments, frustrated ambition and un- 
| fair punishment—all of which breed in a Soviet, as in any man, 
I loss of initiative, passivity, disgruntlement, and even disillusion- 
/ ment. Furthermore, service in the Soviet bureaucracy does not 
I foster independent thought and the qualities of leadership. The 
i average Soviet official, in the intelligence service as elsewhere, 
• balks at assuming responsibility or risking his career. There is an 
} ingrained tendency to perform tasks “by the book,” to conform, 
j to pass the bureaucratic buck if things go wrong. 

Most important, every time the Soviets send an intelligence 
officer abroad they risk his exposure to the very systems he is 
dedicated to destroy. If for any reason he has become disillu¬ 
sioned or dissatisfied, his contact with the Western world often 
works as the catalyst that starts the process of disaffection. A 
steadily growing number of Soviet intelligence officers has been 
coming over to our side, proving that Soviet intelligence is by no 
means as monolithic and invulnerable as it wishes the world to 
believe. 

IV. INTELLIGENCE COLLECTION 

The collection of foreign intelligence is accomplished in a va¬ 
riety of ways, not all of them mysterious or even difficult to 
understand. This is particularly true of overt intelligence which 
is information derived from newspapers, books, learned and tech¬ 
nical publications, official reports of government proceedings, 
radio and television. Even a novel or a play may contain useful 
information about the state of a nation. 

The two main sources of overt intelligence in the Soviet Union 
are, of course, the newspapers Izvestia and Pravda, which trans¬ 
late into “News” and “Truth.” The former is an organ of the gov¬ 
ernment and the latter of the party. There are also “little” Izves- 
tias and Pravdas throughout Russia. A wit once suggested that in 
Izvestia there is no news and in Pravda there is no truth. This 
is a fairly accurate statement, but it is, nevertheless, of real 
interest to know what they publish and what they ignore, and 
what turn they give to embarrassing developments that they are 
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obliged to publish. 

It is, for example, illuminating to compare the published text 
of Khrushchev’s extemporaneous remarks in Soviet media with 
what he actually said. His now-famous remark to Western diplo¬ 
mats at a Polish Embassy reception in Moscow on November 18, 
1956, “We will bury you,” was not quoted thusly in the Soviet 
press reports, even though it was overheard by many. The state 
press apparently has the right to censor Premier Khrushchev, 
presumably with his approval. Later, of course, the remark 
caught up with Khrushchev and he gave a lengthy and somewhat 
mollifying interpretation of it. How and why a story is twisted 
is thus at least as interesting as the actual content. Often there 
is one version for domestic consumption, another for the other 
Communist bloc countries and still other versions for different 
foreign countries. There are times when the “fairy stories” that 
Communist regimes tell their own people are indicative of new 
vulnerabilities and new fears. 

The collection of overt foreign information by the United 
States is largely the business of the State Department, with other 
government departments co-operating in accordance with their 
own needs. The CIA has an interest in the “product” and shares 
in collection, selection and translation. Obviously, to collect 
such intelligence on a world-wide basis is a colossal job, but the 
work is well organized and the burden equitably shared. The 
monitoring of foreign radio broadcasts that might be of interest 
to us is one of the biggest parts of the job. In the Iron Curtain 
countries alone, millions of words are spewed out over the air 
every day; most of the broadcasts originate in Moscow and 
' Peking, some directed to domestic audiences and others beamed 
abroad. 

Trained Analysts Needed 

All overt information is grist for the intelligence mill. It is 
there for the getting, but large numbers of trained personnel are 
required to sort and cull it in order to find the grain of wheat 
in the mountains of chaff. For example, in the fall of 1961 we 
were forewarned by a few hours of the Soviet intention to re¬ 
sume atomic testing, by means of a vague news item transmitted 
by Radio Moscow for publication in a provincial Soviet journal. 
A young lady at a remote listening post spotted this item, ana¬ 
lyzed it correctly, and relayed it to Washington immediately. 
Vigilance and perceptiveness succeeded in singling out one sig¬ 
nificant piece of intelligence from the mountains of deadly verbi¬ 
age that have to be listened to daily. 

In countries that are free, where the press is free and the 
publication of political and scientific information is not hampered 
by the government, the collection of overt intelligence is of par¬ 
ticular value and is of direct use in the preparation of our intelli¬ 
gence estimates. Since we are that kind of a country ourselves, 
we are subject to this kind of collection. The Soviets pick up 
some of their most valuable information about us from our pub¬ 
lications, particularly from our technical and scientific journals, 
published transcripts of congressional hearings and the like. A re¬ 
cent defector from the Polish diplomatic mission in Washington 
has told us that his embassy is assigned the task of collecting 
this literature for Moscow’s use. There is no problem in ac¬ 
quiring it. The Soviets simply want to spare themselves the ef¬ 
fort in order to be able to devote their time to more demanding 
tasks; also, they feel that a Polish collection agent is likely to 
have less trouble than a Russian in picking up the required mate¬ 
rial. 

Information is also collected in the ordinary course of con¬ 
ducting official relations with a foreign power. This is not overt 
in the sense that it is available to anyone who reads the papers 
or listens to the radio. Indeed, the success of diplomatic negotia¬ 
tions calls for a certain measure of secrecy. But information 







derived from diplomatic meetings is made available to the in¬ 
telligence service for the preparation of estimates. Such informa¬ 
lity jj $&f contain facts, slants and hints that are significant, espe¬ 
cially •when coupled with intelligence from other sources. If the. 
Foreign Minister of X hesitates to accept a United States offer 
on Monday, it may be that he is seeing the Soviets on Tuesday. 
Later, from an entirely different quarter, we may get a glimpse 
into the Soviet offer. Together these two items will probably 
have much more meaning than either would have had alone. 

The effort of overt collection is broad and massive. It tries 
to miss nothing that is readily available and might be of use. Yet 
there may be some subjects on which the government urgently 
needs information that are not covered by such material. Or, this 
•material may lack sufficient detail, may be inconclusive, or may 
not be completely trustworthy. Naturally, this is more often the 
case, in a closed society; We cannot depend on the Soviets making 
public, either intentionally or inadvertently, what our government 
wants to know; only what they wish us to believe. When they do 
give out official information, it cannot always be trusted. Pub¬ 
lished statistics may credit a five-year plan with great success; 
economic intelligence from inside informants shows that the plan 
failed in certain respects and that the ruble statistics given were 
not a true index of values. Photographs may be doctored, or even 
faked, as was the famous Soviet publicity picture of the junk 
heap designated as the downed U-2. The rocket in the Red Army 
Day parade, witnessed and photographed by Western newsmen 
and military attaches, may be a dud, an assemblage of odd rocket 
parts that do not really constitute a working missile. As easy as 
it is to collect overt intelligence, it is equally easy .to plant de¬ 
ception within it. For all these reasons clandestine intelligence 
collection (espionage) must remain an essential and basic ac¬ 
tivity of intelligence. 

Clandestine intelligence collection is chiefly a matter of cir¬ 
cumventing obstacles in order to reach an objective. Our side 
chooses the objective. The opponent has set up the obstacles. Usu¬ 
ally he knows which objectives are most important to us,, and he 
surrounds these with appropriately difficult obstacles. For exam¬ 
ple, when the Soviets started testing their missiles, they chose 
launching sites in their most remote and inapproachable waste- 
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lands. The more closed and rigid the control a government has 
over its people, the more obstacles there are. In our time this 
means that U.S. intelligence must delve for the intentions and 
capabilities of a nation pledged to secrecy and organized for de¬ 
ception, whose key installations may be buried a thousand miles 
off the beaten track. 

In this particular situation our government determines what 
the objectives are and what information it needs, without regard 
to the obstacles. It also establishes priorities among these objec¬ 
tives according to their relative urgency. ICBMs will take prior¬ 
ity over steel production. Whether or not the Soviet Union would 
go to war over Laos will take priority over the .political shading 
of a new regime in the Middle East. Only after priority has been 
established is the question of obstacles examined. If the informa¬ 
tion can be obtained by overt collection or in- the ordinary course 
of diplomatic work, the intelligence service will not.be asked to 
devote to the task its limited assets for clandestine collection. 
But if it is decided that secret' intelligence must do the job, then 
it is usually because serious obstacles are known to surround the 
target. 

Free and Denied Areas 

In the eyes of Western intelligence, the world is divided into 
two kinds of places—“free areas” and “denied area's.” Its major 
targets lie in the denied areas, that is, behind the Iron and 
Bamboo curtains, and are comprised of the military, technical 
and industrial installations—the capabilities—that constitute the 
backbone of Chino-Soviet power. Also among the major targets 
are the plans of the people who guide the Soviet Union and 
Communist China—their intentions concerning warfare and their 
“peaceful” political intentions. All information about such tar¬ 
gets is called “positive intelligence.” 

The Berlin Wall not only shut off the two halves of a politi¬ 
cally .divided city from each other and severely limited the num¬ 
ber of. East Germans escaping to the West, It also was supposed 
to plug one of the last big gaps in the Iron Curtain, the barrier 
of-barbed wire, land mines, observation towers, mobile patrols 
and “sanitized” border areas that zigzags southward from the 
Baltic. The erection of the Berlin Wall is intended to be the final 
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step in sealing off eastern Europe, a process that took 16 years 
to accomplish. Yet it is still possible to get under or over, around 
or even through the barrier of the Iron Curtain. It is just the first 
of a series of obstacles. Behind that, first wall are segregated and 
restricted areas and, behind these, the walls of institutional and 
personal secrecy. This combination protects everything the Soviet 
state believes could reveal either its strengths or weaknesses to 
the inquisitive West. !, ' 

Clandestine collection uses peo;sif>:; ^sources,” “in-- 

formants.” It may also use.machji'ip^ j|iSyJ,®^l are machines 
today that can do things human bep^ls^^^^and can “see” 
things they cannot see. Since the oi^to^iKti^ip^^ry to stop this 
effort if he could locate and reach'Kt. it'i^aSrM’out'in secret; 
thus we speak o.f it as clandestine collection. The traditional word 
for it is espionage. 

The essence of espionage is access. Someone, or some device, 
has to get close enough to a thing, a place or a person to-ob¬ 
serve or discover the desired facts without arousing the attention 
of those who protect them. The information must then be de¬ 
livered to the people who want it. It must move quickly or it 
may get “stale.” And it must not get lost or be intercepted en 
route. 

At its simplest, e)\pk'M%e is nothing more than a kind of well- 
concealed reconnafe^yV'- 'This suffices when a brief look at the 
target is all that is needed. The agent makes his way to an objec¬ 
tive, observes it, then comes back and reports what he saw. The 
target is usually fairly large and easily discernible—such things 
as troop dispositions, fortifications or airfields. Perhaps the agent 
also can make his way into .a closed installation and have a'look 
around, or. even make off with documents. In any case, the length 
of his stay is limited. Continuous reportage is impossible to main¬ 
tain because the agent’s presence in the area is secret aiid illegal. 

Technical Know-How Required 

Behind the Iron Curtain today, this method of spying is 
hardly adequate. Not because the obstacles are so formidable 
that they cannot be breached, but because the kind of man who 
is equipped by his training to breach them is not likely to have 
the technical knowledge that will enable him to make a useful 
report on the complex' targets that exist nowadays. If you don’t 
know anything about nuclear reactors there is little you can dis¬ 
cover about one, even when you are standing right next to it. 
And even for the rare person who might be competent' in both 
fields,' just getting close to such a target is hardly enough to ful¬ 
fill today’s intelligence requirements. What is needed is a thor¬ 
ough examination of the actual workings of the reactor. For this 
reason it is unrealistic to think that U.S. or other Western tourists 
in the Soviet Union can be of much use in intelligence collection. 
But for propaganda reasons, the Soviets continue to arrest tour¬ 
ists now and then in order to give the world the impression that 
U.S. espionage is a vast effort exploiting even the innocent 
traveler. 

Of far more long-term value than reconnaissance is “penetra¬ 
tion” by an agent, meaning that he somehow is able to get in¬ 
side the target and stay there. One of the ways of going about 
this is for the agent to insinuate himself into the offices or the 
elite circles of another power by means of subterfuge. He is 
then in a position to elicit the desired information from persons 
who come to trust him and who are entirely unaware of his true 
role. In popular parlance, this operation is called a “plant.” 

The plant is a tried and true method of espionage. In our own 
history we have the example, in Revolutionary War days, of the 
adroit British spy, Dr. Edward Bancroft, who was bom in the 
Colonies and who successfully wormed his way into the employ 
and confidence of Benjamin Franklin. In 1776 Franklin was 
negotiating in Paris for French aid for the Colonies. Professing 
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Beniamin Franklin dictating to Edward Bancroft, the trusted secretary-assistant 
who was an espionage agent for Britain during the Revolution 


loyalty to the American cause,. Bancroft worked as Franklin’s 
secretary and assistant for little pay. His real mission was to 
report to George Ill’s government on Franklin’s progress with 
the French. He passed his messages to .the British Embassy in 
Paris by depositing them in. a bottle hidden in the hollow root 
of a tree in -the Tuileries- Gardens. Whenever he had more in¬ 
formation than could be fitted into the bottle, or when he needed 
new directives from the British, he simply paid a visit to London 
—with Franklin’s blessing—for he persuaded Franklin that he 
could pick up valuable information for-the Americans in London. 
The British obligingly supplied him with what we, today call 
“chicken feed,” misleading information prepared for .the op¬ 
ponents’ consumption. 

To deflect possible suspicion agent, the British once 

even arrested Bancroft as he Wfc-5- leaving England, an action in¬ 
tended to impress Franklin with his- bom fides and with .the 
dangers to which his devotion- to- the American cause exposed- 
him. Everything depended, of course, on the acting ability of 
Dr. Bancroft, which was so effective that when Franklin was 
later presented with evidence of Bancroft’s duplicity he refused 
to believe it. Even as wise and able a diplomat as Franklin could 
be fooled by a spy whose credentials rested on- his own claims. 

A penetration of this kind is predicated upon a show of outer 
loyalties, which are often nQt put > to the test. Nor -are they 
easily tested, especially when opponents share a common lan¬ 
guage and background. Today, when the lines that separate one 
nation from another are so sharply drawn with respect to basic 
outlook and frame of reference, the dissembling of loyalties is 
more difficult to maintain over-a long period of time and under 
close scrutiny. It can be managed, though. One of the most 
notorious Soviet espionage operations before and during World 
War II was the Sorge network in the Far East. The agents of 
Richard Sorge, a German Communist, provided the Soviets with 
top-level information on Japan’s military planning. Although the 
network was primarily directed against Japanese targets, Sorge 
himself made it his business to cultivate his fellow countrymen 































at the Gennan Embassy, in Tokyo. Eventually he sup 
having himself appointed^press attachejthere. Thisnm only gave 
him excellent cover—-and= riipl&ma tie^immunttv^-but also pro¬ 
vided him with additional information about the Nazis’ conduct 
of the war and their relations with Japan. 

•To achieve this, Sorge had to play the part of the good Nazi, 
which he apparently did convincingly. The Gestapo chief, in the- 
embassy, asiwdl.Ss the ambassador and the service attaches, were 
all his friends. Sad the Gestapo in Berlin ever' investigated 
Sorge’s past, fis-it eventually did'after Sorge was apprehended by 
the Japanese in' 1942, it would have discovered that Sorge had 
been a Communist agent and agitator fir Germany during the 
early 1920s. 

Soviet Espionage in the West 

Shortly thereafter, we were being subjected to similar treat¬ 
ment at the hands of Soviet espionage. Names such as Bruno 
Pontecorvo and Klaus Fuchs come to mind as agents who were 
unmasked after the war. In some such cases records of pre¬ 
vious Communist affiliations lay in the files of Western security 
■and intelligence services, even while the agents held respon¬ 
sible positions in the West, but they were not found,-until,.it 
was too late. Because physicists like Fuchs and Pontecorvp 
moved from job to job among the allied countries—one year in 
Great Britain, another in Canada and another in the United 
States—and because the scientific laboratories of the Allies were- 
working under great pressures, investigations, of personnel with 
credentials from Allied countries were not always conducted as 
thoroughly as in the case of U.S. citizens. And when available 


Richard Sorse, German newspaperman who used his position as press attach^ In 
Tokyo to organise a spy ring for Soviet Russia 
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Italian atomic scientist Bruno Pontecorvo, who left his top-secret post at Brit¬ 
ain's Harwell Research establishment In 1950 and flew to the U.S.S.R. This 
photograph was taken at' one of his rare public appearances In Moscow 

records were consulted, the data found in them—particularly if 
of Nazi origin—seem often to have been.discounted at a.time 
when Russia was our ally and Hitler our enemy, and when the war 
effort required the technical services, of gifted scientists. 

The consequences of these omissions and oversights during the 
turbulent war years are regrettable, and the lesson will not easily 
be forgotten. We cannot afford any more Fuchses or Pontecorvos. 
Today, investigation of persons seeking employment in sensitive 
areas of the U.S. government and related technical installations 
is justifiably thorough and painstaking. 

An agent who performs as a plant in our time must have more 
going for him than acting ability; he can succeed only if there is 
no record of his ever having been something other than what he 
represents himself to be. The only way to disguise a man today 
so that he will be acceptable in hostile circles for any length of 
time is to make him over entirely. This involves years of training 
and a thorough concealing and burying of the past under layers 
of fictitious personal- history which have to be “backstopped.” 
An agent made over in this fashion is referred to as an “illegal.” 

If you were really born in Finland, but are supposed to have 
been born in Munich, Germany, then you must have documents 
showing your connection to that city. You have to be able to act 
like someone who was bom and lived there. Arrangements have 
to be made in Munich in order to confirm your origin there in 
case you are ever investigated. In most Western countries the 
lax procedures involved in issuing duplicates of most vital sta¬ 
tistics—birth certificates, records of marriage, death, etc.—make 
it relatively easy for hostile intelligence services to procure valid 
documents for “papering” their agents. The Soviets have fre¬ 
quently taken advantage of this fact, and it would certainly be 
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'//tricing. There is every evidence that the Soviets have been turi)- 
ing.out such “illegals” at an accelerated rate since the. end of 
World War II. Generally, they are used ip a supervisory capacity, 
for directing espionage networks^rather than for penetration jobs 
that increase the danger of discovery. Lonsdale was such a man, 
and so was Rudolf Abel, who masqueraded in Brooklyn as ^ 
photographer and who, after his conviction as a spy, was ex¬ 
changed for the. do 1 
, An alterncjfivi/J 
agent within 1 fi&ijfii 
who is already thjj 
adapted to silt eaj) 
is willing to * 
in his positidjj 
right spot t& 


■son is not quite at the 
tfen you need. Or you 

E ng a career that will 
of the target. Some 
^uget your man, who is 
lift place where he can 


might have it?', 
eventually lege 
maneuvering® 
more or less;§j 
acquire the information without arousing su^g 
Most of the notorious instances of Soviet 
portant targets in "Western countries were r| 
recruitment of someone already’ employe^ 
David Greenglass, although ody a.draftsmai? 
ing World War II, had access to secret deg 
construction,of the atomic bomb.; Judith Cog 
jn a section ; of tbe'd^^rtm^it. of Justice!! 
registration .of foreign. agents & the Unit| 


Wide World • ~ 

Klaus Fuchs (left)', solentlst member of the ring that fed atomlo secrets to 
Soviet Russia, arrlvln’g at an East German airport after his release from a British 
prison 


in our interest to tighten up this laxity. 

The Soviet “illegal” may be a Soviet national or a -native of 
almost any country in the world. His actual origin is of no great 
importance, since it is completely buried under a new nationality 
and a new identity. A national chosen for such work will be sent 
to live abroad for as many years as it takes him-to perfect his 
knowledge of the language and way of life of,the other country. 
He may even acquire citizenship in the adopted country. But 
during this whole period he has absolutely no intelligence mission. 
He does nothing that would arouse suspicion. When he has be¬ 
come sufficiently acclimatized, he returns to the SoviefcTJni&ji 
where he is trained and documented for his intelligence 
tested for his loyalties and eventually dispatched to tlj§§||§|t 
country, which may be the same one he has learned to live in, or 
a different one. It matters little, for the main thing is that he is 
unrecognizable as a Soviet or eastern European. He is a German 
or a Scandinavian or a South American. His papers show it, and 
so do his speech and his mariners. 

The Case of Gordon Lonsdale 

Gordon Lonsdale, the “Canadian” who was caught in London 
in early 1961 as the leading figure in an extensive Soviet spy ring, 
was a Russian whose Canadian identity had been carefully built 
up over many years. Here the Soviets used their “illegal” not to 
work in Canada, where he would have been much more exposed 
to accidental encounters with people from his “home town,” but 
in England, where, as a Canadian, he would be quite acceptable 
and would be unlikely to become the subject of much curiosity 
about the details of his background. 

Because they have almost perfect camouflage and are conse¬ 
quently immensely difficult to locate, “illegals” constitute the 
gravest security hazards to countries against which they are 
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David Greenglass, former U.S. army technician who was convicted as a member 
of the Rosenberg atomic spy ring, In custody of a U.S. deputy marshal after 
his arraignment in June 1950 

to the State Department on the political situation in eastern 
Europe. In Britain, Frederick Houghton and John Vassall, al¬ 
though of low rank and engaged chiefly in administrative work, 
were able to procure classified technical information from the 
Admiralty. Alfred Frenzel, a West German parliamentarian, had 
access to NATO documents distributed to a West German par¬ 
liamentary defense committee on which he served. Heinz Felfe, 
in the West German intelligence service, whose case is still pend¬ 
ing in the German courts, had plenty of opportunity to pass 
valuable information to the Soviets during the years he was 
progressing up the ladder as a promising young intelligence ex¬ 
pert. 

In “Interesting” Jobs 

All of these people, at the time they were recruited, were 
already employed in some job that made them interesting to the 
Communists because of their positions of natural access. In some 
cases, they later moved up into jobs that increased their value to 
the Soviets, and these transfers may in some instances have been 
achieved under secret guidance from the Soviets. Houghton and 
Vassall were both recruited while stationed at British embassies 
behind the Iron Curtain. When each returned home and was as¬ 
signed to a position in the Admiralty, his access to important 
documents and other information naturally was broadened. 
Similarly, had Scarbeck not been caught as a result of careful 
counterintelligence efforts while still at his post in Warsaw, he 
probably would have been of ever-increasing use to the Soviets 
as he was reassigned to one United States diplomatic post after 
another over the years. 

In this kind of espionage operation, then, the first step is the 
most crucial. Everything depends upon the ability to “spot” the 


right person—the one who is vulnerable—inside the target, to 
reach him without being apprehended, to persuade him to co¬ 
operate, to continue to communicate with him secretly after he 
has been won over. This is where one can really begin to talk 
about the techniques of espionage. There are techniques for 
“spotting” agents, for recruiting agents, for directing agents, for 
testing agents, and for communicating with agents. If the oper¬ 
ation is very sensitive, the Soviets will use one of their “illegals” 
to handle the case. The illegal, unless apprehended with the agent 
or betrayed by him, can disappear into the woodwork if some¬ 
thing goes wrong. There will be no trail leading to a Soviet dip¬ 
lomatic installation to embarrass or discredit it. There are times, 
however, when Soviet intelligence personnel stationed in an 
embassy or some other official installation will handle recruited 
agents or certain aspects of their operations. Sometimes the 
“cover” of the embassy or trade mission lends advantages not 
available to the illegal, and if the so-called “legal resident” is 
caught in the act, all that happens is his enforced departure and 
the subsequent arrival of a replacement to fill his shoes. 

If, for example, the Soviets are anxious to find an agent in 
a Western country who will provide intelligence on a certain 
sensitive industry, they will use the built-in spotting mechanism 
provided by their embassies or trade missions. With the object 
of looking over candidates without their knowing it of the local 
authorities knowing it, the Soviet trade mission will advertise 
that it is interested in purchasing certain nonstrategic items 
manufactured by the particular industry or one closely allied to 
it. Manufacturers will be attracted and will visit the Soviet mis¬ 
sion to talk over possible business. But it is just a ruse to entice 
into the field of vision of Soviet intelligence, people with the 
desired access. The visitors to fill out forms call¬ 

ing for personal and bunn^ii^^^^ices. financial state- 


_ ^jices, 

ments, and the like. All by the intel¬ 

ligence officer stationed at the mlssionTwH'o may also participate 
in the personal interviews and get a direct look at the human 
material under consideration. If any candidates seem promising 
because of their innocence, their political or perhaps apolitical 
attitudes, their need for money or susceptibility to blackmail, 
the Soviets can cultivate them further by-pretending that the 
business deal is slowly brewing. The hand of espionage has not 
yet been shown. Ostensibly, nothing has yet been done against 
the law. 

Party Used m Finding Agents 

The Communist party apparatus artd Communist front organi¬ 
zations can also be used to spot' potential agents for espionage. 
The evidence given in the Canadian trials shortly after World 
War II by the defected code clerk Troth the Soviet Embassy in 
Ottawa, Igor Gouzenko, acquainted the-public for the first time 
with the elaborate techniques employed by the Communist party 
under various guises. “Reading groups” and “study groups” for 
persons quite innocently interested in Russia were formed within 
Canadian defense industries, entirely for the purpose of spotting 
and cultivating people who could eventually be exploited for the 
information they possessed. The target in this case was the 
atomic bomb. 

However, the Communist party outside the Soviet Union has 
been used only intermittently by the Soviet government for ac¬ 
tual espionage. Every time some element of the Communist party 
is caught in acts of espionage, this discredits the party as an 
“idealistic” and indigenous political organization and exposes it 
for what it really is—the instrument of a hostile foreign power, 
the stooge of Moscow. Whenever such exposures have taken 
place, as happened frequently in Europe in the 1920s, it has been 
observed that, for a time, there is a sharp decline in the intel¬ 
ligence work performed by local Communist parties. The value 
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of using pessagnel not fully trained in intelligence work is ques¬ 
tionable, since these amateur collaborators can expose not only 
themselves but also the operations of the intelligence service 
proper. 

Chiefly in countries where the party is tolerated but where resi¬ 
dent agents are difficult to procure, the Soviet intelligence services 
have had recourse to the party. This was the case in the United 
States during World War II. One of the reasons for the eventual 
collapse of Soviet networks that reached deeply into our govern¬ 
ment at that time was the fact that the personnel was not ideally 
suited for espionage. Many of these people had only strong ideo¬ 
logical leanings toward communism to recommend them for such 
work and in time, were repelled by the discipline of espionage. 
Some, like Whittaker Chambers, and Elizabeth Bentley, to whom 
the work became unpalatable, finally balked and went and told 
their stories to the FBI. This problem came to a head for the 
Soviets just after the ,end of World War II as a result of the 
Gouzenko revelations. At that time the K.G.B. issued a secret or¬ 
der to its officers abroad not to involve members of Communist 
parties further in intelligence work. 

In foreign and hostile countries, then, the Soviets must proceed 
with some caution in recruiting resident agents. They have not 
always done so, of course. Some of their attempts, particularly 
through their UN personnel, have been so crude and barefaced 
as to give the impression that the UN is being used by them for 
the schooling of their spies. 

Entrapping Victims 

But within the Soviet Union itself, or in a bloc country, where 
the Soviets can set the stage, provide the facilities—a safe house, 
hotel or nightclub—and furnish the cast of men or women agents 
provocateurs, more vigorous tactics are customarily used to re¬ 
cruit or entrap prospective agents. The Soviets often work on the 
principle that in order to get a man to do what you want, you 
try to catch him in something he would not like to have exposed 


to the public, to his wife; to his employers or to his'government. 
If the potential victim has done nothing on his own to compro¬ 
mise himself, then he or she must be enticed into a compromising 
situation set up by K.G.B. operatives. Two of the most recent 
cases involving this technique are those of Joseph Scarbeck in 
Poland and John Vassall in the Soviet Union. 

The sordid'story of Vassall, the British Admiralty employee 
who spied'for the Soviets for six years both in the Soviet Union 
and in London, is a typical one. In my own experience, I have run 
across a score of cases where the scenarios are almost identical 
with this one. The K.G.B. operatives assigned to the task, after 
studying Vassall’s case history from all angles and analyzing his 
weaknesses, set up the plan fo frame him, exploiting the fact that 
he was a homosexual. The usual procedure here is to invite the 
victim to what appears to be a social affair; there the particular 
temptation to which the victim is likely to succumb is proffered 
him and his behaviour is recorded on tape or on film. He is then 
confronted with the evidence and told that unless he works for 
the Soviets the evidence will be brought to. the attention of his 
employers. Vassall succumbed to this. 

If the target individual is strong-willed enough to tell the whole 
story to his superior officer immediately, then the Soviet attempts 
at recruitment can be thwarted with relatively little danger to 
the individual concerned—even if he is residing in the Soviet 
Union. Sometimes his superior officer will want to play the man 
back against the Soviet apparatus in order to ferret out all the 
individuals and the tactics involved. But if the man approached 
does not seem qualified to play such a role, especially if the ap¬ 
proach was made behind the Iron Curtain, he is merely told to 
break off from his tormentors and tell them he has disclosed 
everything. 

There is, of course, the other side of the coin. Western intel¬ 
ligence is able to procure agents too, but does not use the same 
methods. It is no secret that the piercing of the Iron and Bamboo 
curtains is made easier for the West because of the volunteers 
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who come our way. We don’t always have to go to the target. 
Often it comes to us through people who are well acquainted with 
it. While this is not a one-way street, the West has gained' far 
more in recent years from volunteers than its opponents have. 
The reason for this is the growing discontent-with the system 
inside the Soviet Union, the satellite nations and Communist 
China. These volunteers are either refugees and defectors who 
cross over the frontiers to us or they are people who remain “in 
place” in order to serve us within the Communist societies. 

Information from refugees is often piecemeal and scattered, 
but for years it has added to our basic fund of knowledge about 
European satellites of Soviet Russia. The upheaval of the Hun¬ 
garian revolution in 1956 sent more than a quarter of .a million 
refugees fleeing westward. Needless to say, they brought us up- 
to-date on every aspect of technical, scientific and military 
achievement in Hungary and gave us an excellent forecast of 
likely capabilities for years to come. Among the hundreds of 
thousands of refugees who have come over from East Germany, 
other satellites and Communist China since the end of World 
War II, many have performed a similar service. 

Defector Term Lamented 

The term “defector” I consider to be an unfortunate one. 
It has become imbedded in the jargon of international relations 
and intelligence to describe the officials or highly knowledgeable 
citizens of the Communist bloc who leave their country and come 
to the West. And the West has had some defectors, too. It is, 
however, a term that is resented, and properly so, by the persons 
who come to freedom from tyranny. I do not claim that all so- 
called defectors have come to the West for ideological reasons. 
Some have come out of more mundane motives: in certain cases 
because they have failed in their jobs; in some because they are 
•fearful that a shake-up in the regime will lead to their demotion 
or worse; some are lured by the physical attractions of the West, 
human or material. But a large number have come over for highly 
ideological reasons. They were revolted by life in the Communist 
world, by the tasks they were assigned by their superiors. They 
yearned for something better and more satisfying. The term 
“volunteer" is more suitable for these people, and I avoid call¬ 
ing them defectors whenever possible. 

If the one who comes over to us has been part of the Soviet 
hierarchy, he knows the strengths and weaknesses of the regime 
that employed him—its factions, its inefficiencies and its cor¬ 
ruption. As a specialist, he knows its achievements in whatever 
was his chosen field—soldiery, science, education, diplomacy or 
intelligence. The reader of the daily papers in.the West knows 
that among the defectors are soldiers, diplomats, scientists, 
engineers, ballet dancers, athletes and, not infrequently, intel¬ 
ligence officers. 

Secret Agents of the West 

The fact that behind the Iron-Curtain there are many people 
who seriously consider taking this step is a matter of deep inter¬ 
est to the intelligence services of the West. Our task is to make 
them understand that they will be welcome and secure once they 
have come out. Experience has shown that many of them hesitate 
to take the final step, not because they have qualms about for¬ 
saking a detested way of life, but because they are afraid of the 
unknowns that await them. So an effort is made to show that they 
are welcome and will be safe and happy with us. Every time a 
newly arrived defector goes on the air over the Voice of America 
and says he is glad to be here and is being treated well, countless 
officials behind the Iron Curtain will take heart and go back to 
figuring out just how they can get themselves appointed as trade 
representatives in Oslo or Paris. Short-term visitors to the West 
from the Soviet bloc would probably defect in far greater num- 
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bers than is presently the case if it were not for the usual Soviet 
practice of keeping wives and children of travelers behind as 
hostages. 

On the other.hand, the fate of those who have gone from our 
side over to the other would not serve as a particularly good 
advertisement for further such defections. Some of these people 
have recently talked to Western visitors and have admitted, with¬ 
out prompting, that their lot is miserable and that they have no 
future. The scientific defectors, like the atomic physicist Ponte- 
corvo, who continue to be useful to the Soviet in their tech¬ 
nological efforts, seem to fare better than the others. The 
Burgesses and MacLeans, the Martins and Mitchells have had 
their day of publicity and now eke out a dull living, sometimes 
as “propaganda advisors.” Some of them still hope one day to 
• be able to return to the-West. 

It is occasionally the case that defectors from the Communist 
side are not exactly what they seem. Rather, they have been 
working “in place” as agents for the West for long periods of 
time previous to their appearance as defectors, and have come to 
the West only because they or we feel that the dangers of remain¬ 
ing inside have become too great. In addition, some who come 
over from the Soviet bloc have never been “surfaced” and remain 
unknown to the public. The Soviets know, of course, that they 
have left, .but not to what precise location. This concealment is 
desirable in some cases in order to protect the individuals in¬ 
volved. 

Mails Safe for Agents 

People who volunteer “in place” have many ways of doing so, 
in spite of the isolation, the physical barriers and the internal 
controls of the Soviet bloc. There are relatively safe channels 
of communication with the West, including, surprisingly enough, 
the mails. As long as the address on a letter looks harmless and 
the identity of the sender (the agent “in place”) remains con¬ 
cealed, there is little danger. Soviet bloc censorship cannot pos¬ 
sibly inspect every piece of the great volume of mail passing to 
and fro over the borders. And even if a letter is intercepted, it 
need give no clue whatever to the sender if proper security pre¬ 
cautions are followed. Various radio stations in western Europe 
broadcasting to the Soviet bloc can thus solicit comments and 
“fan mail” from listeners, and receive letters by the thousands 
from behind the Iron Curtain. 

Anyone who knows how the latest filing and sorting machines 
are used in personnel work will not be surprised to hear that if 
the intelligence service is looking for a man who speaks Swahili 
and French, has a degree in chemical engineering, is unmarried, 
over 35 and under 5'8", all it has to do is push a button and 
in less than 40 seconds it will know whether a man with these 
qualifications is available, along with other information about 
him. The same kinds of machines are used in sorting out and 
assembling the data of intelligence itself. ’ 

But this is a small feat compared with how technology is used 
in the collection of information. Many targets of contemporary 
intelligence by their very nature suggest the creation of the 
technical devices by which they can be observed. If a target emits 
a telltale sound, then a sensitive acoustical device comes to mind 
for monitoring it. If the target causes shock waves in the earth, 
then seismographic apparatus will detect these. Moreover, the 
need to observe and measure the effects of our own technological 
experiments, e.g., with nuclear weapons and missiles, has hastened 
the refinement of equipment which, with some modifications, can 
also be useful for observing other people’s experiments. 

Radar and accurate long-range photography are the basic tools 
of. technical collection. Another is the collection and analysis of 
air samples in the atmosphere in order to determine the presence 
of radioactivity. Since radifiaefivb particles are carried by winds 
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over national borders, it is unnecessary to penetrate the oppo¬ 
nent’s territory by air or land in order to collect such samples; 
Beginning in 1948 our government instituted a program calling 
for round-the-clock monitoring of the atmosphere by aircraft 
for the purpose of detecting any'experimentation with atomic 
weapons. After this program was installed, the first evidence of 
a Soviet atomic explosion on the Asiatic mainland was detected 
in September of 1949. Later refinements in instrumentation en¬ 
able us to discover not only the fact that atomic explosions have 
taken place but also the power and type of the atomic device 
detonated. 

Many targets, of course, do not betray their location and 
nature by any such activity as bomb detonation or a missile 
launching that can be traced from afar, in the upper atmosphere. 
To observe such targets,, one must get directly over them at very 
high altitudes, armed .with long-range cameras. This requirement 
led to the development of the U-2.,It was safer, more accurate 
and more dependable than anything that could be performed by 
an agent on the ground. Its feats could be equaled only by the 
acquisition of technical documents directly from Soviet offices 
and laboratories. The U-2 marked a new high, in more ways than 
one, in the scientific collection of intelligence. Thomas S. Gates, 
Jr., Secretary of Defense of the United Stated at the time of the 
U-2 incident, May 1, 1960, testified to this before the Senate 
Foreign Relations Committee on July 2,1960: 

From these flights we got information on airfields, aircraft, missiles, missile 
testing and training, special weapons storage, submarine production, atomic 
production and aircraft deployment... all types of vital information. These 
results were considered in formulating our military programs. We obviously 
were the prime customer, and ours is the major interest. 

In more recent days, it was the high-altitude U-2 reconnais¬ 
sance flights which gave the “hard” evidence of the positioning 


in Cuba of Soviet medium-range missiles in fete Octo^®'.# : ^96'2.. 
If they had not been discovered while work op the basf&wis-still 
in progress and before they could be camouflaged, these bases 
might have constituted a secret and deadly threat to our security 
and that of this hemisphere. Here too was an interesting case in, 
which classical collection methods wedded to scientific methods-, 
brought extremely valuable results. Various agents and refugees 
from Cuba reported that something in the nature of missile bases 
was being constructed and pinpointed the area of construction,; 
this led to the gathering of proof by aerial reconnaissance. 

BNs4is.ee Vital to Intelligence 

Scientific i^<$|gg»ce collection has proved its value a hundred 
times over. Winstoh Churchill in his history of ‘World War II 
describes British development of radar and its use in the Battle 1 
of Britain in September 1940 and their success in bending, 
amplifying and falsifying by scientific means the directional 
signals sent to guide the attacking German aircraft. He concludes 
that “unless British science had proved superior- to German and 
unless its strange, sinister resources had been effectively brought 
to bear in the struggle for survival, we might well have been 
defeated, and being defeated, destroyed.” Science as a vital arm 
of intelligence is here to stay. We are in a critical competitive race 
with the scientific development of the Communist' bloc, par¬ 
ticularly that-of the Soviet Union, and we must see to it that we 
remain in a position of leadership. Some day this may be as vital 
to us as radar was to Britain in 1940. 

A technical aid to espionage of another kind is the concealed 
microphone'and transmitter, carrying live information in the 
form of conversations from insider target to a nearby listening 
post. What the public knows as "tapping*'^telephones or as “bug- 


San Diego, Calif., naval air station as «een from a plana flying al 70,000 ft. IDwSfftf Di fefMiatuRW'ffoi this 
photograph In a television report to the nation IS I960, following the collapse of She Paris sirnjfnU oon/ersmoa.. Sp 
illustrate the power of aerial surveillance at great-heights 
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Wide World 


Gift of Soviet oltlzens to U.S. Ambassador 


---*—-v MawaUaa JUmmpiaiv*—a wooden carving',ot the Groat Seal of the U.S., 

built In two parts with a microphone nestling between them to act as an electronic'spy. Honry Cabot Lodge, U.S. 
ambassador to the UN, demonstrated the device to the Security council In May 1960 


ging” or “miking” offices is called “audip^urveillancp” in intel¬ 
ligence work. Three things are requhedfor this: excellent mini¬ 
aturized electronic equipment, clever methods of concealment 
and a human agent to penetrate the premises and do the con¬ 
cealing. 

The public usually hprfrs of this activity only when it is prac¬ 
tised by law-enforcjident or security organizations .in their own 
locality. But in Juife of 1960 Ambassador Lodge displayed before 
the United Nations in New York a plaque.of the Great Seal of 
the United States which had been hanging in the office of the U.S. 
Ambassador in Moscow. He showed, how ,the Soviets .had con¬ 
cealed a tiny instrument in the seal which, when activated, per¬ 
mitted a Soviet listening post to overhear everything that was 
said in the ambassador’s office. The installation, of this device 
was no great feat for the Soviets, since every foreign embassy 
in Moscow has to call on the services of local electricians, tele¬ 
phone men, plumbers, charwomen and the like. 

Performing the same trick outside one’s own country is some¬ 
thing else. Any intelligence service must consider the possible 
repercussions and embarrassments that may result from the dis¬ 
covery that an official installation has been illegally entered 
and its equipment tampered with. As in all espionage operations, 
the trick is to find the man who can do the job and who has the 
talent and the motive whether patriotic or pecuniary. There was 
one instance when the Soviets managed to place microphones 


in the flowerpots that decorated the offices of a Western embassy. 
The janitor of the building, who had a weakness for alcohol, was 
glad to comply for a little pocket money. He never knew who 
the. people were, who^.borrowed the .pots, from him every now 
and then or what they did with them. 

There is hardly a technological device of this kind against 
which countermeasures cannot be taken. Not only can the devices 
themselves, be. neutralized, but sometimes they can be turned 
against those who install them. Once they have been detected, 
it-i$ often profitable to leave them in place in order to feed the 
other side with false or misleading information. 

The Field of Cryptography 

An area of intelligence which is only partly a technological 
matter is that of cryptography. Codes and ciphers have been used 
throughout history, and attempts have always been made to break 
them. Today scientific knowledge is used to aid those who work 
in this field. No nation ever willingly reveals its current successes 
or failures in cryptography, but there are many instances from 
the recent past now in the public domain that serve to illustrate 
the important role that the deciphering of coded messages has 
played in the collection of intelligence. 

The diplomatic service, the armed forces and the intelligence 
service of every country all use secret codes and ciphers to trans¬ 
mit their long-distance communications between headquarters- 
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and posts abroad. For swift transmission they must often use- 
commercial cable lines or radio, in which case they know that 
any other government can generally obtain copies of the en¬ 
ciphered cables sent from or to its area and can intercept and 
record radio traffic passing from, to or over its territory. That 
much is easy; the problem is to decipher such material. Since the 
contents of official government messages on sensitive subjects, 
especially in times of crisis, constitute the best and “hottest” in¬ 
telligence that one government can hope to gather about another, 
every government goes to great lengths to invent unbreakable 
codes and to protect its code materials and its cryptographic per¬ 
sonnel. For that reason, every intelligence service is continually 
on the alert for opportunities which will give'it access to cryp¬ 
tographic materials of other governments. Should these be ob¬ 
tained, the task of breaking a code is made easier. But there are 
other, less dramatic, methods, for some codes and ciphers can be 
broken by mathematical analysis of intercepted traffic. 

The uncontrollable accidents and disasters .of war sometimes 
expose to one opponent cryptographic materials used by the 
other. A headquarters or an outpost may be overrun and in the 
' heat of retreat code books left behind. Many notable instances of 
this kind in World War I gave the British,a lifesaving insight 
into the military and diplomatic intentions of the Germans. Early 
in the war the Russians sank the German cruiser “Magdeburg” 
and rescued from the arms of a drowning sailor the German naval 
code book, which was promptly turned over to their British allies. 
British salvage operations on sunken German submarines turned 


Oa. marine corps bombers attacking-ths "Mogaml" during the battle of Midway 
WideWorUC 



up similar findings. In 1917" two German dirigibles, returning 
from a raid over England, ran into a storm and"were downed over 
France. Among the materials retrieved from them were coded 
maps and code books used by German U-boats in the Atlantic. 

Military operations based on breaking of codes will often tip 
off the enemy, however. Once the Germans noticed that their sub¬ 
marines were being spotted" and cornered with unusual and 
startling frequency, it was not hard for them to guess that com¬ 
munications with their underwater fleet were being read. As a 
result, all codes were immediately changed. .There is always the 
problem, then, of how , to act on information derived in this 
manner. One can risk terminating the usefulness of the source in 
order to obtain an immediate- militaiy.j 2 r diplomatic gain, or 
one can hold back and continue.an ever-broadening 
knowledge of the enemy's movemsntsii^a'dtions in order even? 
tually to inflict the greatest possible tiag^ge. 

The ‘‘Bla^C%§n%%f>4’ 

During World War I the first serious American cryptographic 
undertaking was launched under the aegis of the War Depart 
ment. Officially known as Section 8 of Military Intelligence, it 
liked to call itself the Black Chamber, the name used for cen¬ 
turies by the secret organs of postal censorship of the major 
European nations. Working from scratch, a group of brilliant 
amateurs under the direction of Herbert Yardley, a former tele¬ 
graph operator, had by 1918 become a first-rate professional out¬ 
fit. One of its outstanding achievements after World War I was 
the breaking of the Japanese- diplomatic codes. During negoti¬ 
ations at the Washington Disarmament Conference in 1921, the 
United States wanted very much to get Japanese argeement to a 
10:6 naval ratio. The Japanese came to the conference with the 
stated intention of holding to a 10:7 ratio. In diplomacy, as in 
any kind of bargaining, you are at a tremendous advantage if you 
know your opponent is. prepared to retreat to secondary positions 
if necessary. Decipherment of the Japanese-diploma tic traffic 
between Washington and Tokyo by the Black Chamber revealed 
to our government that the Japanese were actually ready to back 
down to the desired ratio if we forced the issue. So we were able 
to force it without risking a breakup of the conference over the 
issue. 

The Chamber remained intact, serving chiefly the State De¬ 
partment, until 1929 when Henry Stimson, who had become Sec¬ 
retary of State under President Hoover, refused to allow-his 
department to avail -itself further of its services, after which, 
it had to close down. “Gentlemen,” so Stimson claimed, “do not 
read each other’s mail.” Later, however, while serving as Secre¬ 
tary of "War under President Roosevelt during World-War II, 
he came to recognize the overriding importance of intelligence, 
especially cryptographic - intelligence. 

When the fate of nation is at stake and the lives of its military 
men are in the balance, gentlemen do ; read each other’s mail— 
if they can get their hands on it. 


Japanese Codes Broken 

Our navy had, fortunately, begun to address itself to the prob¬ 
lems of cryptography" in the early 1920s, with particular emphasis 
on the Japanese, since U.S. naval thinking at that time foresaw 
Japan as the major potential foe of the United States. By 1941, 
the year of Pearl Harbor, navy cryptographers had broken most 
of the important Japanese naval and diplomatic codes and ci¬ 
phers; as a result, we were often able to foresee Japanese action 
in the Pacific before it took place. The Battle of Midway in June 
1942, the turning-point of the naval war in the Pacific, was an 
epgagement ow||ai^ ^|-p|:because it was able to learn from 
intercepted ir^ : ^sa|eE ^|S^.-major task force of the Imperial 

■ off Midway. Our information con- 
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cerning its strength, disposition and intention gave Admiral 
Nimitz the advantage of surprise. Our successes in breaking 
Japanese codes were made public after World War II. FrerA the 
point of view of an intelligence officer this was undoubtedly re¬ 
grettable. 

One of the most spectacular of all cryptographic coups in the 
field of diplomacy was the British decipherment of the so-called 
Zimmermann telegram in January 1917, when the United States 
was on the brink of World War I. The job of decipherment was 
performed by the experts of “Room 40,” as British naval crypto¬ 
graphic headquarters was called. The message had originated with 
German Foreign Secretary Zimmermann in Berlin and was ad¬ 
dressed to the German Minister in Mexico City. It outlined 
the German plan &r the resumption of unrestricted submarine 
warfare on Feb, 1, 1917, stated the probability that this would 
bring the United States into the war and proposed that Mexico 
enter the war on Germany’s side; with victory, Mexico would 
regain its “lost territory in Texas, New Mexico and Arizona.” 

The famous Admiral Hall, Chief of British Naval Intelligence, 
had this message in his hands for over a month after its inter¬ 
ception. His problem was how to pass its deciphered contents to 
the Americans in a manner that would convince them of its 
authenticity yet would prevent the Germans from learning of 
British competence in breaking their codes. Finally, and without 
any satisfactory solution having been found, the urgency of the 
war situation caused Lord Balfour, the British Foreign Secretary, 
to communicate the Zimmermann message formally to the Amer¬ 
icas Ambassador in London. The receipt of the message in Wash¬ 
ington paused a sensation at the White House and State Depart¬ 
ment, and created serious problems for our government—how 
to verify beyond, a doubt the validity of the message and how 
to make it public without letting it seem merely an Anglo-Atner- • 
ican ploy to get the United States into the war. Robert Lansing, 
who was then Secretary of State, and was an uncle of mine, later 
told me about the dramatic events of the next few days which 
brought America much closer to war. 

Diplomatic Cables Used 

The situation was complicated by the fact that the Germans 
had transmitted the message via their ambassador in Washington, 
Count Bernstorff, who relayed it to his colleague in Mexico City, 
and that they used American diplomatic cable facilities to do 
so. President Wilson had granted the Germans the privilege of 
utilizing our coimrfufifcation lines between Europe and America 
on the understanding that messages to their representatives in the 
western hemisphere would be devoted to furthering the possi¬ 
bility of the peace which Wilson was so earnestly trying to 
mediate at the time. The President’s chagrin was therefore all 
the greater when he discovered to what end the Germans had 
been exploiting his good offices. However, this curious arrange¬ 
ment turned out to be of great advantage in what happened next. 
First of all, it meant that the State Department had in its pos¬ 
session a'copy of the encoded Zimmermann telegram which it 
had passed to Bernstorff—unaware, of course, of its inflammatory 
contents. Once this copy was identified, it was forwarded to our 
embassy in London, where one of Admiral Hall’s men re-de- 
ciplicred it for us in the presence of an embassy representative, 
thus verifying beyond a doubt its true contents. Secondly, the 
fact that deciphered copies of the telegram had been seen by 
German diplomats in both Washington and Mexico City helped 
significantly to solve the all-important problem that had caused 
Admiral Hall so much worry, namely, how to deceive the Ger¬ 
mans about the real source from which we had obtained the in¬ 
formation. In. the end the impression given the Germans was 
that the famous message had leaked as a result of some careless¬ 
ness or theft in one of the German embassies which had received 
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copies of it. They continued using the same codes, which dis¬ 
played a remarkable but welcome lack of imagination on their 
part. In March of 1917, the State Department released the tele¬ 
gram to the Associated Press. It hit the American public like a 
bombshell. In April we declared war on Germany. 

I have described some of the manifold activities involved in 
gathering intelligence. The diverse needs for information and 
the varying opportunities for acquiring it make it imperative 
that some orderly- system govern the world-wide collection 
process. Without appropriate guidance, intelligence officers in the 
field could spend much of their, time duplicating each other’s 
work and could exert disproportionate efforts in the attempt to 
get information in one place that could be obtained much more 
simply and quickly in another. It is the task of the intelligence 
headquarters, with its world perspective, to establish the basic 
guidelines along which intelligence officers in different places try 
to pattern their work. This is accomplished, for long-range pur¬ 
poses, by setting up a list of priorities that give , the order of 
importance of tasks to be undertaken'in any. one area. It also 
often happens that headquarters will assign crash jobs to in¬ 
telligence officers in areas where it is believed that much-needed 
information might be available. 

The function of headquarters was illustrated when Khrushchev 
made his secret speech denouncing Stalin to the twentieth Party 
Congress in 1956. It was clear from various press and other 
references to the speech that a text must be available somewhere. 
The speech was too long and too detailed to have been made 
extemporaneously even by Khrushchev, who is noted for lengthy 
extemporary remarks: An intelligence “document hunt” was in¬ 
stituted and eventually the text of the speech was found—but 
many miles from Moscow, where it had been delivered. It was 
necessary in this case for headquarters to alert all possible sources 
and to make sure all clues were followed up. 

Negative Functions 

There are also times when headquarters must perform a nega¬ 
tive function, warning its agents to avoid material—no matter 
how valuable it may seem—in order not to jeopardize some other 
intelligence source. When I was stationed in Switzerland during 
World War II, I received an instruction not to try to obtain say 
foreign codes without prior instructions. I did not know it ft th® 
time, but shortly beforehand an attempt by our intelligence to 
get a German code in Portugal had so alerted the Germans that 
they changed a code we were already reading. 

Soon afterward one of my most trusted German agents, who 
spoke with authority, told me that if I wished, he could get me 
detailed information about their diplomatic codes and ciphers. 
This put me in quite a quandary. If I showed no interest, this 
would have been a giveaway that we had them already; no intelli¬ 
gence officer would otherwise reject'such an offer. I expressed 
great interest and sparred for time to think over how this could 
best be worked out. The next day I told him that as all my traffic 
to Washington had to go by radio (Switzerland was surrounded, 
in late 1944, by Nazi and Fascist forces) it would be too difficult 
and too perilous for me to communicate what he might give me 
on the German codes. I said I should prefer to wait till France 
was liberated—the Normandy invasion had already taken place 
—so I could send out his code information by diplomatic pouch. 
He readily accepted this somewhat specious answer. Sometimes 
even the seemingly ripest apples of intelligence should not be 
plucked. 

In a world where so many countries have some kind of repre¬ 
sentation abroad and where trade and travel occur in the most 
unpredictable patterns, no intelligence service and no intelli¬ 
gence officer rules out the possibility of the random and unex¬ 
pected and often inexplicable windfall. This happens'despite the 
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best-planned general guidance. Sometimes a man who has some¬ 
thing on his mind feels safer about talking to an intelligence 
officer 10,000 miles away from home, so he waits for the oppor¬ 
tunity of a trip abroad to seek one out. Suddenly Korea may 
become the place where one picks up valuable information on 
Czechoslovakia. It can happen that way. 

A final word on the craft of intelligence as it i!s practised today 
requires comparison of the open and the closed society. Each 
in its distinctive way contains weaknesses of which an opposing 
intelligence service can take advantage, and strengths which make 
the opponent’s job more difficult. Altogether it must be said 
that in our open society we make it far too easy for our op¬ 
ponents to.learn of our military secrets. Much that we can acquire 
from the Soviets only through an enormous investment of man¬ 
power and money, they can get from us merely by reading what 
we publish. 

Some years ago my predecessor as director of the CIA, General 
Walter Bedell Smith, was disturbed by this situation and decided 
to make a test. He co-opted the services of a group of able and 
qualified academicians from one of our large universities for 
some summer work. He asked them to examine open publica¬ 
tions, news articles, hearings of the Congress, government re¬ 
leases, monographs, speeches and the like, in order to determine 
what kind of estimate of U.S. military capabilities the Soviets 
could put together from unclassified sources. Their conclusions 
indicated that in 99 weeks of work by one man on the open 
literature our opponents could acquire a very good general idea 
of our order of battle. 

But when it comes to clandestine collection of intelligence—and 
neither side can depend .wholly on overt intelligence—then our 
opponents’ agents run up against the FBI and other law-enforce¬ 
ment agencies in this country. Our system also provides other 
obstacles which are inherent and require no special effort on 
our part—our free society does not breed deep-set and widespread 
disaffection, as does the Communist society. Even though we 
have had a share of “ideological” Communists and cases of en¬ 
trapment, the Soviets have today no large pool of malcontents 
and haters of our system from which to draw when they look for 
resident agents. They know that the local Communist party is 
too closely watched to recommend it for clandestine work. 

Communist Mind Isolated 

It is also a fact that the closed society produces the kind of 
isolated mentality that cannot understand the workings and the 
mentality of a free society. The same “wall” that Soviet citizens 
carry with them when they go abroad, which makes it difficult 
for us to get close to them, tends to cut them off from the societies 
and governments they wish to penetrate. For one thing, they often 
consider much of the overt intelligence available to them as in¬ 
tentional deception—their own suspicion betrays them. Their 
judgment of the true loyalties of prospective recruits is often bad. 
When they approach nationals of western European and North 
American countries under the impression that they have found a 
willing source, they often discover that their names are in the 
papers soon afterwards because the source was not really willing 
at all. Hundreds of Americans of Russian and east European 
origin whom the Soviets or their satellites have tried to approach 
have reported such approaches to our authorities immediately, 
after they were made. 

An outstanding case of this kind was that of the Rumanian, 
V. C. Georgescu. In 1953, shortly after Georgescu’s escape from 
Communist Rumania and while he was seeking U.S. citizenship, 
a Communist intelligence agent acting under Soviet guidance 
made a cruel attempt to blackmail him. Georgescu was given to 
understand that if he would agree to perform certain intelligence 
tasks in the United States, his two young sobs, who were still 
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being held in Rumania, would be released and returned to their 
parents. Otherwise he could expect never to see his sons again. 
Georgescu courageously refused any discussion of the subject, 
threw the man out of his office and reported the full details to the 
FBI. The Communist .agent, who was in the diplomatic service, 
was expelled from the. United States. The whole case received 
such wide publicity that Rumania finally sought to repair- its 
damaged prestige by acceding to President Eisenhower’s personal 
request for the release of the boys. 

The ease with which the Soviets can place their, intelligence 
officers in Western countries is an enormous advantage for their 
intelligence work. I have already described how the Soviets use 
their embassies and trade missions abroad for cover. They also 
use their mission at the United Nations and have even placed 
their intelligence personnel in such bodies as the sacrosanct Sec¬ 
retariat of the United Nations, whose employees are supposed to 
be international civil servants. Recently two Soviets were ex¬ 
pelled from this body and from the United States for their at¬ 
tempt to recruit a politician of the state of New York who 
reported the whole incident to the FBI. To the Soviets, no inter¬ 
national organization is sacrosanct. 

These advantages which the Soviets have in the West cannot 
be matched behind the Iron Curtain. There are no immigrants 
and few long-term visitors to the Soviet Union. So far, no inter¬ 
national body has chosen to settle there or has been invited to do 
so. A Soviet citizen cannot walk into a foreign embassy without 
having to explain later to the police what he was doing there. The 
Soviet people are taught to distrust the foreigner (although they 
do not always follow instructions) and the Soviet internal police 
have the mission of seeing to it that the foreigner does not get 
into sensitive areas. Under these conditions, espionage operations 
are difficult to initiate from scratch behind the Iron Curtain. The 
possibility that agents can be sought and found and cultivated 
there without the knowledge of local police is so limited that no 
intelligence service is going to try to solve many of its problems 
by this means. Fortunately, there are other ways of achieving 
the objectives of intelligence collection. 

Our free societies, with all their blessings, cannot be made over 
merely to even the balance sheet of intelligence. But some of the 
loopholes, some indiscretions, some of the carelessness in our 
handling of public information can possibly be.dealt with more 
effectively than they are today. 

V. COUNTERINTELLIGENCE 

I have emphasized that in today’s spy-conscious world each 
side tries to make the acquisition of intelligence by its opponent 
as difficult as possible by taking “security measures” in order 
to protect classified information, vital installations and personnel 
from enemy penetration. I have also indicated that these meas¬ 
ures, while indispensable as basic safeguards, become in the end 
a challenge to the opponent’s intelligence technicians to devise 
even more ingenious ways of getting around the obstacles. 

Clearly, if a country wishes to protect itself against the un¬ 
ceasing encroachments of hostile intelligence services it must do 
more than keep an eye on foreign travelers crossing its borders, 
more than placing guards around its “sensitive” areas, more than 
checking on the loyalty of its employees in sensitive positions. It 
must also find out what the intelligence services of hostile coun¬ 
tries are after, how they are proceeding and what people they are 
using. It can best accomplish these tasks by penetrating the inner 
circle of hostile services where the plans are made and the agents 
selected and trained, and, if the job can be managed, by bringing 
over to its side “insiders” from the other camp. 

Operations having this distinct aim belong to the field of coun¬ 
terespionage and the information that is derived from them is 




called counterintelligence. Counterespionage is inherently a pro-\ 
tective and defensive operation. Its primary purpose is to thwart' 
espionage against one’s country. Given the nature of Communist 
aims, however, counterespionage on our side inevitably entails 
the uncovering of secret aggression, subversion, sabotage, kid¬ 
napping, even assassination. Although such information is not, like 
positive intelligence, of direct use to the government in the forma¬ 
tion of policy, it often alerts the government to the nature of the 
thrusts of its opponent* and the area in which political action is 
being planned. On October 50,1962, U.S. and Venezuelan officials [ 
monitored a secret Cuban radio signal ordering acts of terrorism 
in Latin America, including action against the Venezuelan oil 
fields. Saboteurs, believed to be Communists, later knocked out 
one-sixth of the Venezuelan oil production capacity by means of 
.explosives. In a case such sis this, counterintelligence obviously 
does more than simply collect information leading to the appre¬ 
hension of foreign agents. 

The function of counterespionage is assigned to various U.S. 
agencies, each of which has a special area of responsibility. The 
FBI’s province is the territory of the United States itself; this 
organization guards against the hostile'activities of foreign agents 
on our own soil. The CIA has the major responsibility for coun¬ 
terespionage outside the United States, thereby constituting, a 
forward line of defense against foreign espionage—it attempts to 
detect the operations of hostile intelligence before'the agents 
reach their targets. Each branch of the armed forces also has a 
counterintelligence- arm whose purpose is mainly to protect its 
commands, technical establishments and personnel both at home 
£nd abroad against enemy penetration. 
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. Co-ordination of Agencies 

The effectiveness of this division of labour depends upon the 
co-ordination of the separate agencies and on the rapid dissemi¬ 
nation of counterintelligence information from one to the’ other. 
The case of the Soviet .“illegal” Colonel Rudolf Abel supplies an 
illustration of this co-ordination. A close associate and co-worker 
of Colonel Abel’s in the United States was on his way back to 
the Soviet Union to make his report. While in western Europe, 
he decided to defect. He contacted a U.S. intellsgJSss® office in 
a country where he felt it safe to do so, showing- American 
passport obtained on the basis of a false birth cesfifkate, He told 
a fantastic story of espionage in the United States, including spe¬ 
cifics as to secret caches of funds, communication among agents 
in his network and certain details regarding Colonel Abel. All this 
information was immediately transmitted to Washington and 
passed to the FBI for verification. The agent’s story stood up in 
every respect. He was brought back quietly and willingly to -the 
United States. As soon as he reached,our shores, the primary 
responsibility for handling the investigation and legal procedures 
of the case was transferred to the FBI and the Department of 
Justice. The case had originated abroad with CIA which con-j 
. tinued to handle its foreign angles. 

The traditional purposes of counterespionage are “to locate, 
identify and neutralize” the opposition. In more specific terms, 
this means to find out where and who the hostile spy is—and pos¬ 
sibly the spymaster, too—in order to thwart his work and even¬ 
tually to put him out of business. “Neutralizing” can take many 
forms. Within the United States an apprehended spy can be prose¬ 
cuted under the law; so can a foreign intelligence officer who is 
caught red-handed having contact with agents, provided he does 
not have diplomatic immunity. If he has immunity he can only 
be expelled. But there are other ways of neutralizing agents, and 
one of the best is by exposure or the threat of exposure. A spy 
is not of much further use once his name, face and story are in 
the papers. 

Counterespionage operations are often compared to chess, and 
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Soviet spy Rudolph Abol In his celt In tho federal courthouse In Brooklyn v N.Y., 
after his arraignment In Aug.1957 


the Soviets are notoriously good chess players. These operations 
require enormous patience and adroitness. They may take months 
to plan and years to bring to fruition. Our targ-at U massive and 
diverse, for the Soviets use not only their intelligence ap¬ 
paratus in their operations against us but also those of their Euro¬ 
pean satellites—Poland, Czechoslovakia, Hungary,' Rumania and 
Bulgaria—all of whom are old in the ways of espionage. Chinese 
Communist espionage and counterespionage operations are largely 
independent of Moscow, though many of their senior personnel 
were schooled by Soviet intelligence. 

The most sophisticated operations of counterespionage, and the 
most rewarding if they succeed, are directed against .the staff and 
the installations of the opponent’s intelligence service. One of the 
most famous cases in history was that of Col. Alfred Redl, who 
from 1900 to 1907 was chief of counterespionage in the Austro- 
Hungarian Empire’s military intelligence service, and was later 
its representative in Prague. From 1902 until the time he was 
unmasked in 1913, Redl actually had been a secret agent of the 
Russians and had revealed to them everything he knew of his 
own country’s intelligence operations—in this case, almost every¬ 
thing there was to know. But that wasn’t all. As a leading officer 
of the intelligence service, Redl was a member of the General 
Staff of the Austro-Hungarian Army and had access to all the 
General Staff’s war plans. These too he gave to the Russians. 
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Redl had been blackmailed into working for the Russians early 
in his career on the basis of two weaknesses—homosexuality and 
overwhelming venality. 

Today, when the headquarters of an intelligence service is as 
"impenetrable” as the best minds assigned to the task can make 
it, counterespionage usually aims at more accessible and vul¬ 
nerable targets. These are chiefly the offices and units that in¬ 
telligence services maintain in foreign countries from which their 
field operations in espionage and counterespionage are directed. 
In the case of the Soviets, such offices are often located in em¬ 
bassies, consulates and trade delegations. These locations provide 
“cover,” i.e., they conceal the intelligence unit and at the same 
. time afford its members the protection of diplomatic immunity. 

A factor which counterespionage exploits in the Free world is 
the need and desire of the opposing side for information, for posi¬ 
tive intelligence. If a stranger walks into an embassy and with a 
worried look on his face goes up to the receptionist and tells her in 
a hoarse whisper that he has some important information which 
he would like to put into the hands of the “right person,” it is 
likely that he will sooner or later be talking to the “right person.” 
No intelligence service can afford to turn away such an offer of 
information, not, at least, without giving it careful scrutiny. Some 
of the most crucial intelligence ever received has been delivered 
by people who unexpectedly walked into an embassy one day in 
just this fashion. Therefore, counterespionage often tries to 
“plant” an agent with the opposing service by fixing him up with 
information which will make him appear useful. It is hoped that 
the agent will get himself hired by the opposition on a long-term 
basis, become more and more trusted and will be given increas¬ 
ingly sensitive assignments. 

The Soviets used this method agai%BjlS8fed intelligence offices 
in West Germany and Austria duriri§8iiilt>50s. Refugees from 
the East were so numerous at that time that it was necessary to 
employ the better-educated ones to help in the screening and 
interrogation of their fellow refugees. The Soviets determined to 
take advantage of this situation and cleverly inserted agents in 
the refugee channel, providing them with information about con¬ 
ditions behind the Curtain which could not fail to make them 
seem of great interest to Western intelligence. As a result, it later 
turned out that some people employed as interrogators and assist¬ 
ants were Soviet agents. Their task for the Soviets was to find 
out about our methods and targets, to get acquainted with bur 
personnel and also to keep tabs on the countless refugees who 
innocently told them their stories. [ 

Soviet Planted Agents 

This same tactic can be used to quite a different end, namely, 
provocation, which has an ancient and dishonourable tradition. 
The term agent provocateur points to its origin in France where 
the device was formerly used during times of political unrest. B'ut 
it was the Russians who made a fine art of provocation. It was 
the main technique of the tsarist Okhrana in smoking out revolu¬ 
tionaries and dissenters and was later taken over by the various 
Soviet police organs. In tsarist times an agent would join a sub¬ 
versive group and not only spy and report on it to the police, but 
also incite it to take some kind of action in order to give the police 
a pretext for swooping down on it and arresting some or all of its 
members. Since the agent reported to the police exactly when 
and where the action was, going to take place, they had no 
problems. 

Actually, such operations could become immensely subtle, com¬ 
plicated and dramatic. The more infamous of the tsarist agents 
provocateurs have all the earmarks of characters out of Dostoev¬ 
ski. In order to incite a revolutionary group to the action that 
would bring the police down on it, the provocateur himself had to 
play the role of revolutionary leader and terrorist. If the police 
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wished to round up large numbers of pe^^^^i serious charges, 
then the revolutionary group had to do something extreme, some¬ 
thing more serious than merely holding clandestine meetings. As 
a result, we encounter some astounding situations in the Russia 
of- the early 1900s. 

The most notorious of all tsarist provocateurs, the agent Azeff, 
appears to have originated the idea of murdering the tsar's uncle, 
the Grand Duke Sergius, and the Minister of the Interior, Plehve. 
These murders were actually committed by the terrorists at the 
instigation of Azeff solely for the sake of giving the Okhrana 
the opportunity of arresting them. One of Lenin’s closest asso¬ 
ciates from 1912 until the Revolution, Roman Malinovsky, was a 
tsarist police agent and provocateur, suspected by Lenin’s entou¬ 
rage but always defended by Lenin. Malinovsky did his share of 
revealing the whereabouts of secret printing presses, secret meet¬ 
ings and the conspiracies of the revolutionaries to the police, but 
his main achievement was far more dramatic. Since he openly 
played the role of an active Bolshevik, he got himself elected, 
with police assistance and with Lenin’s blessing, as representative 
to the Russian parliament, the Duma, where he led the Bolshevik 
faction and distinguished himself as an orator. The police often 
had to ask him to restrain the revolutionary ardour of his 
speeches. Indeed, there is some question in the cases of both Azeff 
and Malinovsky as to where their allegiance really lay. Since each 
played his role so well, he seems frequently to have been carried 
away by it and to have believed in it, at least temporarily. 

' Provocation Frequently Used 

Today provocation is chiefly an operation of security services 
behind the Iron Curtain directed against foreign intelligence of¬ 
ficers and diplomatic personnel. It may also be employed against 
newsmen or even casual tourists, either to get rid of a reporter 
who knows too much or to create the image of massive Western 
espionage against the Soviet Union, it is sometimes even used as 
a basis for blackmail. The usual method is to provoke the victim 
into an illegal or degrading act, to expose or blackmail him and 
make him liable to prosecution or to expulsion if he is protected 
by diplomatic immunity. Of course, when blackmail is involved 
there is no disclosure if the target agrees to “play the game.” 

When you read in the paper that an individual has been ex¬ 
pelled from one of the Soviet bloc countries, frequently this is 
either a case of a completely arbitrary charge being made or else 
it is the result of a provocation. The routine goes like this: one 
day the contacted at home, in a restaurant, on the street 

or even Office by a member of the “underground” or by 
someoneiSo^sSgns dissatisfaction with the regime. The provoc¬ 
ateur offers important information. If the target bites and takes 
up contact with the man, he may be unpleasantly surprised dur¬ 
ing the course of one of his meetings by tb? sadden intervention 
of the local security police. The provot<fteiT?:s “arrested” for 
giving information to a foreign power. J%):'?arget himself may 
find his name in the paper; if he is a diplomatic official his em¬ 
bassy will receive a request from the local foreign office that he 
leave the country within 24 hours. 

What is gained through this technique is that if the victim 
really was engaged in the collection df intelligence, then the So¬ 
viet Union is rid of him and has also served warning that it will 
not put up with any kind of snooping. His replacement will prob¬ 
ably restrict himself accordingly. He will certainly be careful 
about offers from the “underground.” And if the victim is a pri¬ 
vate citizen knowledgeable in the ways and wiles of Communism, 
then the Soviet will have deprived the West of another person 
whose advice and counsel would be useful to us. 

The most characteristic tool of counterespionage operations is 
the double agent, and he comes in many guises. In an area like 
West Germany, with its concentration of technical and military 







installations of both the German Federal Republic and NATO, 
there is a steady flood of agents from the Soviet bloc spying on 
airfields, supply depots, factories, United States military posts 
and the like. Many of these agents are caught. Many give them¬ 
selves up for a variety of personal motives. Such agents become 
doubles when they can be persuaded to continue the appearance 
of working for the Soviet bloc but under Western “control.” 
Soviet agents who are caught by Western officials often agree to 
become double agents because they find it preferable to sitting in 
jail for a couple of years. 

Using the Double Agent 

In order to “build up” a double agent of this kind he is al¬ 
lowed to report harmless positive information back to his original 
employers, the Soviets. It is hoped that the latter, pleased with 
his success in acquiring information, will give him new briefs 
and directives. Such briefs in themselves are counterintelligence 
information because they show us what the opponent wants to 
know and how he is going about getting it. Sometimes it is pos¬ 
sible, through such an agent, to lure a courier, another agent or 
even an intelligence officer into the West. When this happens, 
one has the choice of simply watching the movements of the 
visitor—hoping he will lead to other agents concealed in the 
West—or of arresting him. If he is arrested, the operation is 
naturally over, but it has succeeded in neutralizing another person 
working for the opposition. 

A more valuable double for our counterintelligence is the 
resident of a Western country who, when approached by the 
Soviet or other bloc intelligence seryite to undertake a mission 
for them, quietly reports, the encounter to his own authorities. 
The advantages are twofold.- The Soviets rarely approach a West¬ 
erner unless they have something serious in mind. Secondly, the 
voluntary act of the person approached in reporting this event 
points to his trustworthiness. In such a case the target of Soviet 
recruitment will usually be told by his own intelligence authorities 
to “accept” the Soviet offer and to feign co-operation, meanwhile 
reporting all the activities and missions which he undertakes for 
the Soviets. He is provided with “reports” which his principals 
desire to have fed to the Soviets. This game can then be played 
until the Soviets begin to have some reason to suspect their 
“agent,” or until the agent can no longer stand the strain. 

THe case of the late Boris Morros, the Hollywood director, was 
of this kind. Through Morros, who had checked in with the FBI 
early in the game, the Soviets ran a network of extremely impor¬ 
tant agents in the United States, most of them in political and 
intellectual circles. Morros reported on them regularly to the FBI. 

Surveillance Must Be Covert 

“Surveillance” is the professional word for shadowing or tail¬ 
ing. Like every act of counterespionage, it must be executed with 
maximum care lest its target become aware of it. A criminal who 
feels or knows he is being followed has limited possibilities open 
to him. The best he can hope for is to elude surveillance long 
enough to find a good hiding place. But an intelligence agent, once 
he has been alarmed by surveillance, will take steps to leave the 
country, and he will have plenty of assistance in doing so. 

The purpose of surveillance in counterespionage is twofold. 
If a person is only suspected of being an enemy agent, close ob¬ 
servation of his actions over a period of time may lead to fur¬ 
ther facts that confirm the suspicion and supply details about the 
agent’s mission and how he is carrying it out. Secondly, an agent 
is rarely entirely on his own. Eventually he will get in touch, by 
one means or another, with his helpers, his sources, and perhaps 
the. people from whom he is taking orders. Surveillance at its best 
will uncover the network to which he belongs and the channels 
through which he reports. 
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The British roundup of five Soviet agents in the Lonsdale ring 
in January of 1961 owed much to highly professional surveil¬ 
lance. Frederick Houghton, an Admiralty employee, was sus¬ 
pected of passing classified information to an unidentified foreign 
power. Scotland Yard observed him meeting with another man on 
a London street, but the encounter was so brief it was impossible 
to tell for certain whether anything had passed between them or 
whether they had even spoken to each other. However, the fact 
that both men acted so furtive and were apparently extremely 
wary of surveillance convinced the British that they were on the 
right track. The Yard had enough trained men in the immediate 
area to have the second man followed as well. He eventually led 
them, after many days of tireless and well-concealed surveillance, 
to a harmless-looking American couple who operated a second¬ 
hand bookstore. The role, if any, of this couple could not be im¬ 
mediately ascertained. 

On a later occasion Houghton came up to London again, this 
time with his girl friend, who worked in the same naval establish¬ 
ment. While under surveillance, the. two of them, walking down 
the street carrying a market bag, were approached from the rear 
by the same man as before. He was ready to relieve Houghton 
and the girl of the market bag, clearly a prearranged method for- 
passing the “goods.” . 

Three at one swoop, all caught in the act, was something the 
police could not afford to pass up, and the three were arrested on 
the spot. A few hours later' the American couple met the same 
fate. The man Houghton met was Gordon Lonsdale, the Soviet 
“illegal” with Canadian papers who was running the show. The 
Americans had previously been sought by the FBI for their 
part in a Soviet net in the United States and had disappeared 
when things had become too hot for them here: In London they 
had been operating a secret transmitter to relay Lonsdale’s in¬ 
formation to Moscow. Microfilms found in their apartment 
eventually led to the apprehension of John Vassall, another 
Admiral^ employee. Good counterespionage operatives never 
close in on an agent without first having e^ppfed all the possi¬ 
bilities of locating and identifying everyone else associated with 
the agent. „ ‘ - . 

A Bonanza for Intelligence 

One of the biggest bonanzas for counterespionage is the defec¬ 
tion of a staff intelligence officer-of'the opposition. It provides 
the equivalent of a direct penetration of hostile headquarters for 
a period of time. One such intelligence defector can paralyze for 
months to come the service he left behind. He can describe the 
internal and external organization of his service and the work 
and character of many of his former'colleagues at headquarters. 
He can identify some intelligence personnel stationed abroad un¬ 
der cover. Best of all, he can deliver information about opera¬ 
tions. He is not likely to know the true identity of a large-number 
of agents, of course, for all intelligence services compartmentalize 
such information, and only the few officers intimately concerned 
with a case will know exactly who the agents on that case are. 

The West has been singularly lucky in having many of these 
bonanzas in the course of recent history. In 1937 two of Stalin’s 
top intelligence officers stationed abroad defected rather than 
return to Russia to be swallowed up in the purge of the N.K.V.D. 
One was Walter Krivitsky, who had been chief of Soviet intelli¬ 
gence in Holland. In 1941 he was found dead in a Washington 
hotel, shot by unknown agents, presumably Soviet, who were 
never apprehended. I shall never accept the story that he com¬ 
mitted suicide. The second was Alexander Orlov, who had been 
one of the N.K.V.D. chiefs in Spain at the time of the civil war. 
Unlike Krivitsky, he has managed to elude Soviet vengeance. 

An early postwar Soviet defection was that of Igor Gouzenko, 
a member of Soviet military intelligence, who had been in charge 
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Head In shadow Is that of Potor 
Dorlabln, former major In the Soviet 
seoret police, who sought asylum In 
the West In 1954. At left, Associated 
Press reporter Ray Shaw. Interviewed 
In 1959, Deriabin permitted no pic¬ 
tures of his face, even though he was 
wearing a disguise 


of codes and ciphers in the Soviet Embassy in Ottawa. Thanks 
in large part to information Gouzenko brought with him, the most 
lethal of all Soviet espionage efforts, to procure the secrets of the 
atom bomb, was stopped. 

■ The years 1954-55 were the occasion of multiple defections. 
After Stalin’s death and the liquidation of Beria shortly after¬ 
ward, it was clear' that anyone prominent in the Soviet security 
service was in jeopardy. Among the major defections to the West 
at that time were those of Vladimir Petrov, who had been K.G.B. 
chief in Australia; Juri Rastvorov, an intelligence officer sta¬ 
tioned at the Soviet mission in Japan; and Peter Deriabin, who 
defected from his post in Vienna. All of these men had at one 
time or another been stationed at intelligence headquarters in 
Moscow and possessed valuable information that went far beyond 
their assignments at the time they defected. 

Two More Defections 

Two defections of a special kind that have occurred in recent 
years involved Soviet intelligence personnel employed on assas¬ 
sination missions. Nikolay Khokhlov was sent from Moscow to 
West Germany in early 1954 to arrange for the murder of a 
prominent anti-Soviet &migrb leader, Georgi Okolovich. Khokhlov 
told Okolovich of his mission and then defected. At Munich in 
1957, Soviet agents tried without success to poison Khokhlov. 
In the fall of 1961, Bogdan Stashinskiy defected in West Ger¬ 
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many and confessed that on Soviet orders he had murdered the 
two Ukrainian exile leaders Rebet and Bandera some years earlier 
in Munich. 

Recently, Soviet diplomat Aleksandr Kaznachayev defected 
in Burma, where he had been stationed. While Kaznachayev was 
not a staff member of Soviet intelligence, he was a “co-opted 
' worker” and was used in intelligence work whenever his position 
as a diplomat enabled him to perform certain tasks with less risk 
of discovery than his colleagues in the intelligence branch. His 
recent book describing what went on in the Soviet Embassy in 
Rangoon has done a great deal to debunk the picture of Soviet 
skill and American incompetence previously impressed on the 
American public in the book The Ugly American. 

All the important intelligence defectors have not been Soviets. 
Numerous high-ranking staff officers have defected from the satel¬ 
lite countries and were able to contribute information not only 
about their own services but about Soviet intelligence as well, 
for the Soviets manage and direct the satellite services, not at 
long range but in person. They do this through a so-called ad¬ 
visory system. A permanent Soviet “advisor” is installed in every 
department and section of every satellite intelligence service, be 
it in Prague, Warsaw, Bucharest, or any other satellite capital. 
This advisor is supposed to be shown all significant material con¬ 
cerning the work being done, and must give his consent to all im¬ 
portant operational undertakings. He is to all intents and purposes- 
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3 supervisor, and his word is final. 

As a sidelight on Soviet relations to its satellites, and. as an. 
excellent example of counterespionage techniques, it is interesting 
to note that the Soviets do not rely wholly on these advisors to 
control the satellite intelligence services. This is not because the 
latter are incompetent, but because the satellite services are evi¬ 
dently not trusted by their Soviet masters. In order Co prevent 
these services from getting away with anything, the Soviets go to 
the. trouble of secretly recruiting intelligence officers of the satel- 
lite^services who.can supply them with information on.pl'ans, per¬ 
sonnel, conflicts ip. the' local management’^fsaffectioq and. the 
like,-which might not have come to the attention of the. advisor:. 
■ Joseph Swiatlo,- who defected - in. 1954, had been chief of the 
department of the Bblislf intelligence service which kept tabs on 
members of the-Polish government and the Polish Communist 
pa^ty.-Pawel -Monat had been Polish military attache in Washing¬ 
ton. from 1955 to’ 1958, after which he retprnecf to Warsaw and 
was put in charge Of world-wide collection. of information by 
Polish military attaches. He Servecf in this- job for two years be¬ 
fore defecting in 195?. Frahtisek Tislfer defected" to ps after hav¬ 
ing served as. Czech military attache in .Washington from 1957 - 
to 1959. The Hungarian Secret Police-officer Bela" Lapusnyik 
njade a daring escape to freedom over the Austria-Hungary bor¬ 
der in May of 1961 and reached Vienna safely,, only to die of 
poisoning, apparently at the hands of Soviet agents, before he 
could tell his full story to Western authorities. 

What has brought all these men over to our side is naturally a 
matter of great interest not only to Western-intelligence; but to 
any serious student of the Soviet system and of Soviet life. 


Revelations by Vladimir Petrov, Soviet embassy official who had aoted as the 
Soviet's espionage chief" In Australia until ho became disillusioned with com¬ 
munism, set off a major Investigation in 1954. Petrov and his wlfo, - -who had 
also served as an espionage officer, were granted sanctuary in Australia 
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Jozef Swiatlo, Polish, security official who turned against communism in 1954 
and was given asylum in the U.S. 


Gouzenko, as code clerk for Soviet intelligence, saw all the'traffic 
that passed back and forth between the Soviet Embassy in Ot¬ 
tawa and Soviet intelligence headquarters in Moscow during 
World War II. He has told how he was gradually'overcome by 
shame and repugnance as he began to realize that the U.S SP.., 
While a wartime ally of Britain, Canada and the United States, 
was mounting a- tremendous espionage effort to sifeal their scien¬ 
tific secrets. The moral revulsion of the man on learning of Soviet’ 
machinations against its “friends" eventually letf to his defection. 

The postwar defectors did not have similar motivation because 
the Soviets hq longer affected friendship with thftWest after 1946. 
Every BSviet official was well indoctrinated on 1 -this point and 
could not easily survive in his job if he had any soft .feelings about 
the “imperialists.” Nevertheless, feelings akin to Gouzenko’s seem 
to have inspired these defections. Many of these men suffered 
some kind of disillusionment or disappointment with their own 
System. 

Soviet Insiders Disillusioned 

, When one studies the role nie intelligence services play in the 
Soviet world and their closeness to the centres of power, it is not 
Surprising, that the Soviet intelligence officer gets an inside look, 
available to few, of the sinister and hypocritical methods of op¬ 
eration behind, the faside of “socialist idealism.” To the intelli¬ 
gent, dedicated Communist, Such knowledge comes as a shock. 
One defector has told us, for example, that he could trace the dis¬ 
illusionment which later led to his own defection back to the day 
\vhen he found out that Stalin and the K.G.B., and not the Ger¬ 
mans, had been responsible for the Katyn massacre (the murder 
of 10,000 Polish officers during World War II). The Soviet pub¬ 
lic still does not know the truth about this or most of the other 
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crimes of Stalin. This “loss of faith” in the system within which 
one is working, coupled often with personal disappointments, 
gesmn t&.!?e .the powerful driving factor in defections. 

names by no means exhaust the list o££8j||gi* 
Soviet intelligence service and ,othg|^£j|p$t 
the most important and also some of 3ivt»ShSt 
have so far chosen not to be “surfaced.” They 
an( * are ma hi n g> a continual contribution to our 
inside'khowfedge of the work of the Soviet intelligence and se¬ 
curity apparatus and of the way in which the subversive war is 
being carried on against us by Communism. There have also been 
defectors from Communist China. 

Every effort is made to see to it that those who leave a Com¬ 


Sovlet bombers over Moscow’s Red Square during a May Day parade 
Tikhomirofl—Magnum _ 



munist service are helped and assisted in every way, whether they 
openly acknowledge their previous connections or try to preserve 
the secrecy of their previous affiliations. This country has always 
been a haven for those seeking to leave tyranny and- espouse 
freedom, and it will continue to be a-haven for those who do not 
wish to continue to work for the Kremlin and against the Free 
world. 

VI. CONFUSING THE ADVERSARY 

Sir Walter Scott, when he wrote the well-known lines 

OB, what a tangled web we weave, 

When first we practice to deceive! 

was not thinking of intelligence deception, but his words describe 
quite correctly what this kind of operation frequently entails. 
When one intentionally misleads, friends as well as foes are some¬ 
times misled, and there is always the danger of subsequently not 
• being believed'-when one wants to be. Deception is tricky business, 
especially in time of peace and in the absence of wartime controls. 

I And deception is easier in the closed' society, which can manipu- 
. late its information media and hide what it wants, where and 
: when it wants. 

In intelligence, the term deception covers a wide variety of ma- 
1 neuvers by.which a state attempts to mislead another state, gen- 
1 - erally a potential or actual enemy, as. to its own capabilities and 
! intentions. Its best-known use is in wartime or just .prior to the 
j, outbreak of war, when its main purpose is to draw enemy defenses 
; away from a planned point of attack, or to give the impression 
•j that.there will be no attack at all, of simply to confuse the op- 
C ponent about one’s plans and purposes. During the kind of peace 
i we call the Cold War, various other forms of deception, including 
political deception, are practised against us by the Soviets. These 
! involve the propagation of false and misleading information, the 
faking of documents and the use of forgeries. This is considered 
' important enough so that a special section in the Soviet intelli- 
, gence service called the “disinformation bureau” is responsible 
,jt for mounting such operations. 

j; Deception as to military capabilities is chiefly, a short-range 
s tactical maneuver gauged to conceal the possession or location 



of certain weapons—or, sometimes, the lack of them. The So¬ 
viets have used military parades to place armaments on display 
that are intended to draw attention away from other armaments 
they may have in their arsenal or may plan to have. Mock-ups of 
planes and other equipment never intended tc be operational have 
also been exhibited. In 19SS the Soviets gave the impression, 
during an exhibition on Red Aviation Day, that they were em¬ 
phasizing-heavy bomber production, whereas in fact they were 
shifting, their emphasis to missiles. Visiting diplomats and mili¬ 
tary observers were permitted to see a “fly-by” of heavy bombers 
in numbers far exceeding what was thought to be the available 
squadron strength in the area. The impression was thereby given 
that many more heavy bombers were coming off the assembly 
lines that we had calculated. Later it was learned that the same 
squadron of bombers had been flying around in circles, reappear¬ 
ing every few minutes with the intention of misleading'the ob¬ 
servers. 

Deception-techniques of this sort were KtiJised- by both; sides 
during World War II. Airfields In Britain wsfeprde to look like 
farms from the'air. Sod was placed over fe^j^Jjars and main¬ 
tenance shacks were given the appearance of barns, sheds and 
outbuildings. Even more important, mock-ups were set up in 
other areas to look like real airfields with planes on them. Else¬ 
where mocked-up naval vessels were stationed where the real 
might well have been. 

As a strategic maneuver, deception operations generally re¬ 
quire lengthy and careful preparation in order to ascertain what 










the enemy thinks and what he expects. Their success hangs on the 
closest co-ordination between the supreme military command, 
and the intelligence service. Thus these operations are always tip 
major stature and are, for the most part, one-time gambles Ipr 
high stakes. The intelligence problem is to get information into 
the hands of the enemy by some means and in some form so that 
he will believe a certain move is to be made by his opponent. Thh 
information itself must be plausible and, not outside the prac¬ 
tical range of plans that the enemy knows are capable of being 
put into operation. 

After the Allies had driven the Germans but of North Africa 
in 1943, it was clear to all that their next move would be into 
southern Europe. The question was where. Since Sicily was an 
obvious stepping stone and was in fact the Allied objective, it 
was felt that every effort should be made to give the Germans and 
Italians the impression that the Allies were going to bypass it. 
To have tried to persuade the Germans that there was to be no 
attack at all or that it was going to move across Spain was out 
of the question, for these things would not have been credible. 
The deception had to point to something.within the expected 
range. 

The Contrived Accident 

For quick and effective placement of plausible deception di¬ 
rectly into the hands of the enemy’s high command, few methods 
beat the “accident,” so long as it seems logical and has all the ap¬ 
pearances of being a wonderfully lucky break for the enemy. Such 
an accident was cleverly staged by the British in 1943 and it was 
no doubt accepted by the Germans at the time as completely 
genuine. Early in May of that year the corpse of a British ma¬ 
jor was found washed up on the southwest coast of Spain near 
the town of Huelva, between the Portuguese border and Gibral¬ 
tar. A courier briefcase was still strapped to his wrist containing 
copies of correspondence to General Alexander in Tunisia from 
the Imperial General Staff. These papers clearly hinted at an 
Allied plan to invade southern Europe via Sardinia and Greece. 
As we learned after the war, the-Germans fully believed these 
hints. Hitler sent an armoured division to Greece, and the Italian 
garrison on Sicily was not reinforced. 

This was perhaps one of the best cases of deception utiliz¬ 
ing a single move in recent intelligence history. It was called 
“Operation Mincemeat,” and the story of its execution has been 
fully told by one of the main planners of the affair, Ewen 
Montagu, in the book The Man Who Never Was. It was a highly 
sophisticated feat, made possible by the circumstances of- modern 
warfare and the techniques of modern science. There was nothing 
illogical about the possibility that a plane on which an officer 
carrying important documents was a passenger could have come 
down, or that a body from the crash could have been washed 
up on the Spanish shore. 

A Royal Marine’s Corpse 

Actually, a recently dead civilian was used for this operation. 
He was dressed in the uniform of a British major; in his pockets 
were all the identification papers, calling cards and odds and ends 
necessary to authenticate him as Major Martin. He was floated 
into Spain from a British submarine, which surfaced close enough 
to the Spanish coast to make sure that he would reach his target 
without fail. And he did. 

“Overlord,” the combined Allied invasion of Normandy, in 
June 1944, also made effective use of deception—in this case not 
an isolated ruse but a variety of misleading maneuvers closely 
co-ordinated with each other. These succeeded, as is well known, 
in keeping the Germans guessing as to the exact area of the in¬ 
tended Allied landing. False rumours were circulated among our 
own troops on the theory that German agents in England would 
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pick them'up and rejwrl them. Radio channels to agents in the 
French underground were utilized to pass deceptive orders and 
r.egtfest's'i for action to back up the coming Allied landings; it 
ivyas k 9 pwn that certain: of these agents were under the control 
; ’the Germans and. wpuld pass on to them messages received 
f’ronv tlfi Allies. Such agents therefore constituted a direct clian- 
«to. the German Intelligence service. In order to make the 
Germans think that the landings would take place in the Le Havre 
area, agents in the vicinity were asked to make certain ob¬ 
servations, thereby indicating to the Germans a • heightened 
Allied, interest in fortifications, rail traffic, etc. Lastly, military 
reconnaissance itself was organized in such a way as to em¬ 
phasize an urgent interest in places where the attack would not 
come. Fewer aerial reconnaissance sorties were flown over the 
Normandy beaches than over Lc Havre and other likely areas. 

There are essentially two ways of planting deceptive informa¬ 
tion with the enemy. One can stage the kind of accident the 
British did in Spain. Such accidents are plausible because they 
do, after all, frequently occur solely as a result of the misfor-. 
tunes of war. History is full of instances where couriers, loaded 
with important dispatches, fell into enemy hands. The other way 
is to plant an agent with the enemy who is ostensibly reporting tq: 
him about your plans. He can be a “deserter,” or some kind o|: 
“neutral.” The problem, as in all counterespionage penetrations, 
is to get the enemy to trust the agent. He cannot simply turn up 
with dramatic military information and expect to be believed. 

Captured Radio Put to Use 

A wholly modern deception channel came into being with the 
use of radio. For example,-a parachutist lands in enemy territory 
equipped with a portable transmitter and is captured. He con¬ 
fesses he has been sent on a mission to spy on enemy troop move¬ 
ments and to communicate with his intelligence headquarters by 
radio. Such an agent stands a good chance of being shot after 
making this confession; he may be shot before he has a chance 
to make it. The probability is high, however, that his captors will 
decide he is more useful alive than dead because his radio pro¬ 
vides a direct channel for feeding deception to the opponent’s 
intelligence service. If the intelligence service that sent the agent 
knows, however, that he has been captured and is under enemy 
control, it can continue to send him questions with the intent of 
deceiving the other side. If it asks for a report on troop concentra¬ 
tions in sector A, it gives the impression that some military action 
is planned there. This was one tactic used by the'Allies in prepara¬ 
tion for the Normandy landings. 

The mounting of strategic deception requires the complete 
co-operation and the complete security of all parts of govern¬ 
ment engaged in the effort. For this reason, large-scale deception 
is difficult for a democratic government except under wartime 
controls. For the Soviets, of course, the situation is different. 
With their centralized organization and complete control of the 
information media within their country they can support a decep¬ 
tion operation far more efficiently than a free country can. When 
a Soviet diplomat drops a remark in deepest confidence to a col¬ 
league from a neutral country at a dinner party, he usually does 
so knowing that the neutral colleague also attends dinner parties 
with Westerners. The particular remark was contained in a direc¬ 
tive sent to him by his Foreign Office. When it is studied in intelli¬ 
gence headquarters somewhere in the West and is found to agree 
in substance with a remark made by a Soviet- military attache at 
a cocktail party 10,000 miles away, the two remarks may errone¬ 
ously be thought to confirm one another. 

In reality both originated with the same master source in the 
Kremlin. Both Russians were acting as mouthpieces for an ex¬ 
tremely well co-ordinated and well-timed program of political de¬ 
ception manipulated month by month in smooth conjunction with 
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the Soviets’ ever-shifting aggressive probes and plots in Berlin, 
Laos, the Congo, Cuba and whatever is next on the program. 

One of the most successful acts of long-range political de¬ 
ception ever launched against the West took place before and 
during World War II. It had the gullible in the West believing 
that the Chinese People’s Movement was not Communistic but 
was solely a social and agrarian reform. This was not accom¬ 
plished by open Communist propaganda. Instead the fiction was 
planted by means of Communist-controlled journalists in the Far 
East and various “front”- or penetrated organizations. 

-" * \The Ambassador’s Valet ^ 

Any discussion of deception would be incomplete without men¬ 
tioning how often the fear of being deceived has blinded an op¬ 
ponent, to valid intelligence accidentally coming into his hands. 
If you suspect an enemy of constant trickery, then almost any¬ 
thing that happens can be taken as one of his tricks. A collateral 
effect of deception, once a single piece of deception has succeeded 
in its purpose, is to upset and confuse the opponent’s judgment 
and evaluation of other intelligence he may receive. He will be 
suspicious and distrustful. He will not want to be caught off 
guard. 

On January 10, 1940, during the “phony war,” a German 
courier plane flying between two points in Germany lost its way 
•in the clouds, ran out of fuel and made a forced landing in what 
turned out to be Belgium. On board were the complete plans of 
thfe German invasion of France through Belgium, for which 
Hitler had already given marching orders. When the Luftwaffe 
major who had been piloting the plane realized where he had 
landed, he quickly built a fire out of brush and tried to burn all 
the papers he had on board, but Belgian authorities reached him 
before he could finish the job and retrieved enough half-burned 
and unburned documents to be able to piece together the German 
plan. 

Some of the high British and French officials who studied the 
material felt that the whole thing was a German deception op¬ 
eration. How could the Germans be so sloppy as to allow a small 
plane to go aloft so close to the Belgian border in bad weather 
with a completely detailed invasion plan on board? This reason¬ 
ing focused on the circumstances, not on the contents of the 
papers. Churchill writes that he opposed this interpretation. 
Putting himself in the place of the German leaders, he asked 
himself what possible advantage there was in perpetrating a de¬ 
ception of this sort. Obviously, none. As we learned after the 
war, the invasion of Belgium, which had been set for the 16th of 
January—six days after the plane came down—was postponed 
by Hitler primarily beca use the plans had fallen into the Allies’ 
'hands. --— - 

Real Accident s Suspect^) 

Accidents like this are not theonly ^events that raise the 
spectre of deception. It has already been pointed out that if you 
send a deception agent to the enemy, you have to make him 
credible. Thus bona fide windfalls have sometimes been doubted 
and neglected because they were suspected of being deception. 
This happened to the Nazis late in World War II in the case of 
“Cicero,” the Albanian valet of the British Ambassador to Tur¬ 
key. He had succeeded in cracking the ambassador’s private safe 
and had access to top secret British documents on the- conduct 
of the war, and one day offered to sell them to the Germans as 
well as to continue supplying similar documents. 

Some of Hitler’s experts in Berlin could never quite believe 
that this wasn’t a British trick, but for more complex reasons 
than in some cases where deception is feared. The incident is 
an excellent' example of how prejudice and preconception can 
cause failure to properly evaluate valid intelligence. For one 
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thing, the Cicero documents gave evidence of the massive of¬ 
fensives to come and the growing power of the Allies—infor¬ 
mation which collided head on with the illusions cherished in 
the highest German circles. Secondly, competition and discord i 
among different organs of the German government prevented it' 
from making a sober analysis of this source. Particularly, the 
intelligence service under Himmler and Kaltenbrunner and the 
diplomatic service under Ribbentrop were at odds and, as a re¬ 
sult, if Kaltenbrunner thought information was good, Ribben¬ 
trop automatically tended to think it was bad. An objective 
analysis, of the operational data was out of the question in a 
situation where rival cutthroats were vying for position and 
prestige. In the Cicero case Ribbentrop and the diplomatic serv¬ 
ice suspected deception. The net effect was that, as far as can 
be ascertained, the Cicero material never had any appreciable 
influence on Nazi strategy. Of course, at this late date they did 
not have many alternatives open to them anyway. 

-A further ironical twist to this famous case is that the Nazi 
intelligence: service paid this most valuable agent in counterfeit 
English .pound notes, and he has been trying ever since to get 
restitution from the German government for services rendered 
—in real money. 

Certainly one of the most active agencies in the propagation 
of intentional deception is the office in the Soviet intelligence 
service (K.G.B.) called the disinformation section. In recent 
years this office has been particularly busy in formulating and 
distributing what purport to be official documents of the United 
States, Britain and other countries of the Free world. Its in¬ 
tention is to misstate and misrepresent the policies and purposes 
of these countries. In June of 1961 Mr. Richard Helms, a high 
official of the Central Intelligence Agency, presented the evi¬ 
dence of this activity to a congressional committee. Out of the 
mass of forgeries available, he selected 32 particularly succulent 
ones, which were fabricated in the period 1957-60. 

Long History of Forgery 

He pointed out that the Russian secret service has a long 
history of forging documents, having concocted the Protocols of 
Zion over 60 years ago to promote anti-Semitism. The Soviets 
have been adept pupils of their tsarist predecessors. Their for¬ 
geries nowadays, he pointed out, are intended to discredit the 
West, and the United States in particular, in the eyes of the 
rest of the world; to sow suspicion and discord among the West¬ 
ern allies; and to drive a wedge between the peoples of non- 
Communist countries and their governments by promoting the 
notion that these governments are the puppets of the United 
States. ‘ 

The falsified documents include various communications pur¬ 
porting to be from high officials to the President of the United 
States, letters to and from the Secretary of State or high State 
Department, Defense Department and USIA officials. To the 
initiated, these documents are patent fabrications; while the' 
texts are cleverly conceived, there are always a great number of 
technical errors and inconsistencies. Unfortunately these are not 
apparent to the audiences for which the letters are intended, 
generally the peoples of the newly independent nations. The 
documents are prepared for mass consumption rather than for 
the elite. One of the most subtle, supposedly part of a British 
cabinet paper, wholly misrepresented the U.S. and British atti¬ 
tude with respect to trade-union policies in Africa. 

The forgery technique is particularly useful to the Communists 
because they possess the means for wide and fast distribution. 
Newspapers and news outlets are available to them on a world¬ 
wide basis. While many of these are tarnished and suspect be¬ 
cause of Communist affiliations, they arc nevertheless capable 
of placing a fabrication before millions of people in' a short time. 
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Typical of documents forged for propaganda purposes and mads public in media of popular circulation are these two 
spurious telegrams supposedly sent to the Secretary of State in Washington. Published In an English language 
newspaper in the Far East, the documents alloged that American official agencies wero plotting to assassinate Chiang- 
kal-Shek 


The denials and the pinpointing of the evidence of fabrication 
ride so far behind the initial publication that the forgeries have 
already made their impact in spreading deception. On the other 
hand, the technique of forgery is not available to Western in¬ 
telligence in peacetime, for, quite apart from ethical considera¬ 
tions, there is too much danger of deceiving and misleading our 
own people. 

There is another type of deception that occasionally crops up 
which does not have its source with Communist intelligence serv¬ 
ices but which complicates the task of the Western.intelligence 
officer and particularly the analyst. This deception is the product 
of what are called “papermills” in intelligence parlance. A paper- 
mill is a producer of phony intelligence, primarily for profit and 
not for the sake of the deception. 

In the latter days of World War II and in the postwar era when 
thousands of the intelligentsia of eastern Europe were uprooted 
from their homes and sought refuge in the West they came to 
rely on their wits for a living. Many had had important posts 
in the countries they were forced to leave, and possessed wide 
education and knowledge of languages and peoples. Some of the 
less scrupulous among them found that an excellent way to make 
a living for a time was to fabricate intelligence reports based on 
supposed contacts with their homeland. These papermill fabri¬ 
cations could be cleverly conceived, well constructed and well 


attuned to the desires of prospective purchasers and therefore 
almost impossible, to reject at first glance. Many of them had a 
good market and brought a good price. Unfortunately for the 
fabricators, they were often too zealous in seeking more than 
one market for their product. In time—but it took much time and 
effort—U.S. and other intelligence • services that had been vic¬ 
timized made a common drive to eliminate the papermills. The 
effort has been very largely successful. 

VII. HOW INTELLIGENCE IS PUT TO USE 

Information gathered by intelligence services is of little use 
unless it is got into the hands of its “consumers,” the policy 
makers. This must be done in good time and in clear, intelligible 
form so that the particular intelligence can easily be read and 
properly related to the policy problem with which it deals. 

These criteria are not easily met, for the sum total of intelli¬ 
gence received is immense. Thousands of items come into CIA 
headquarters every day, directly or through other agencies of 
government, particularly the State and Defense departments. 
When we consider all we need to know about happenings behind 
the Iron Curtain and in over a hundred other countries, this 
volume is not surprising. Anywhere in the world events could 
occur which might affect the security of the United States. How 
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°f information handled by the various collection 
agencies, and how is it processed in the State Department, the 
Defense Department and the CIA? 

Between these three agencies there is immediate and often 
automatic exchange of important intelligence data. Of course, 
someone has to decide what “important” means and determine 
priorities. The sender of an intelligence report (who may be 
any one of our many officials abroad—diplomatic, military or 
intelligence) will often label it as being of a certain importance, 
but the question of priority is generally decided on the receiving 
end. If a report is of a particularly critical character, touching 
on the danger of hostilities or some major threat to our national 
security, the sender will place his message in channels that pro¬ 
vide for automatic dissemination to the intelligence officers in 
the State and Defense departments and the CIA. The latter, as 
co-ordinator of foreign intelligence, has the right of access to 
all intelligence that comes to any department of our government. 
This is provided for by law. 

There is a round-the-clock watch for important intelligence 
coming into the State and Defense departments and the CIA. 
During office hours (which in intelligence work are never nor¬ 
mal), designated officers scan the incoming information for 
anything of critical character. Through the long night hours, spe¬ 
cial watch officers in the three agencies do the monitoring. They 
are in close touch with each other and come to know each o\heV.; 
well, and are continually exchanging ideas about the sorting ‘i\w . 
of dues to any developing crisis. In the event that any dram^tii^ 
item should appear in the incoming nightly stream of reports, 
rangements have been made as to the notification of their,'itnV 
mediate chiefs.. The ||||§||Bcide who among the high policy of¬ 
ficials of governments??^; the President at the top to the re¬ 
sponsible senior officllllllliflate, Defense and the CIA—should 
be alerted. The watch officers also follow the press-service and 
radio reports, including those of Soviet and Chinese origin. News 
of a dramatic, yet open', character—the death of a Stalin, a re¬ 
volt in Iraq, the assassination of a political leader—may first 
become known through public means of communication. Official 
channels today have access to the most speedy means of trans¬ 
mission of reports from our embassies and our overseas, installa¬ 
tions, but these messages must go through the process of being 
enciphered and deciphered. As a result, news flashes sometimes 
get through first. 

Post-Mortem Analyses 

After there has been an important incident affecting our se¬ 
curity, one that has called for policy decisions and actions, there 
is usually an intelligence post-mortem to examine how effectively 
the available information was handled and how much forewarn¬ 
ing had been given by intelligence. Incidents such as the Iraqi 
revolution of 1958 or the erecting of the wall dividing Berlin 
on August 13, 1961, required such treatment, since neither had 
been clearly predicted through intelligence channels. The pur¬ 
pose of the post-mortem is to obtain something in the nature of 
a batting average for the alertness of intelligence services. If 
there has been a failure, either in prior warning or in handling 
the intelligence already at hand, the causes are sought and every 
effort is made to find means of improving future performance. 

The processing of incoming intelligence falls into three general 
categories. The first is the daily and hourly handling of current 
. intelligence. The second is the researching of all available intelli¬ 
gence on a'given series of subjects of interest to our policy 
makers; this might be given the name "basic intelligence.’.’ For 
example, one group of analysts may deal with the information 
available on the Soviet economy, another with its agriculture, a 
third with its steel and capital goods production, and still another 
with its aircraft and missile development. The third type of proc¬ 
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essing involves the preparation of an intelligence estimate and 
judgment based on the whole volume of information on the sub¬ 
ject of the estimate. 

Of course, there is not time to submit every important item to 
detailed analysis before it is distributed to the policymakers. But 
“raw” intelligence is a dangerous thing unless it fs understood 
for what it generally is—an unevaluated report, frequently sent 
off without the originator of the message being able to determine 
finally its accuracy and reliability. Hence the policy makers who 
receive such intelligence in the form of periodic intelligence bul¬ 
letins (or as an isolated message if its importance and urgency 
requires special treatment) are warned against acting on raw 
intelligence alone. 

These bulletins—both daily and weekly—summarize on a 
world-wide basis the important new developments over the pre¬ 
ceding hours or days; they include such .appraisal as the sender 
may give or as the CIA is able to add in consultation with rep¬ 
resentatives of the other government intSiligshce agencies. These 
representatives meet frequently for that purpose, going over the 
items to be included in the daily bulletin. New information may 
still be added to the daily bulletin up until the early morning 
hours of the day on which it is issued. When this intelligence 
is sent forward, explanatory material is often included as to 
' S^jrceiHianner of acquisition and reliability. Some messages carry 
credentials as to authenticity; most do not. 

, "y Position Payers 

; '.ItjEn,' addition to the current raw intelligence reports and the 
/flj^sS^i'jhtelligence” studies, there are the position papers, gen¬ 
erally called "national estimates.” These are prepared by the in¬ 
telligence. community on the basis of all the intelligence available 
on a certain subject along, with an interpretation of the "impon¬ 
derables.” Here we come’ to a most vital function of the entire 
work of intelligence—how to deal with the mass of information 
about future developments so as to make it useful to our policy 
makers and planners as they examine the critical problems of 
today and tomorrow. Berlin, Cuba, Laos; Communist aims and 
objectives; the Soviet military and nuclear programs; the econo¬ 
mies of the U.S.S.R. and Communist China—the list could be 
almost indefinitely extended and is, of course, not exclusively 
concerned with Communist bloc matters. Sometimes estimates 
must be made on a crash basis. Sometimes, particularly where 
long-range estimates are involved, they are made after long weeks 
of study. 

One of the major reasons why the CIA was organized was to 
provide a mechanism for co-ordinating intelligence work so that 
the President, the Secretary of State and the Secretary of De¬ 
fense could have before them a single reasoned analysis of the 
factors involved in situations affecting our national security. 
President Truman, who, in 1947, submitted the legislation pro¬ 
posing its creation, expressed in his memoirs the need for such a 
mechanism: 

The war taught us this lesson—that we had to collect intelligence in a 
manner that would make the information available where it was needed 
and when it was wanted, in an intelligent and understandable form. If it 
is not intelligent and understandable, it is useless. 

He also describes the system by which intelligence was co-ordi¬ 
nated and passed on to policy makers: 

Each time the National Security Council is about to consider a certain 
policy—let us say a policy having to do with Southeast Asia—it immedi¬ 
ately calls upon the CIA to present an estimate of the effects such a 
policy is likely to have. The Director of the CIA sits with the staff of 
the National Security Council and continually informs as they go along. 
The estimates he submits represent the judgment of the CIA and a cross 
section of the judgments of all the advisory councils of the CIA. These 
are G-2, A-2, the ONI, the State Department, the Fill, and the Director 
of Intelligence of the AEC. The Secretary of State then makes the final 
recommendation of policy, and the President makes the final decision. 

What President Truman refers to as “all the advisory councils 
of the CIA” wasflligllied in 1950 as the Intelligence Advisory 
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Committee, which 
Board (USIB) and 
munity.” USIB now has an additional member to those listed 
above—the head of the newly created Defense Intelligence 
Agency, which co-ordinates the work of army, navy and air 
force intelligence and is playing an increasingly important role 
in the intelligence community. So too is the intelligence unit of 
the State Department, whose head ranks as an assistant secre¬ 
tary of state. The USIB meets regularly every week and more 
frequently during crises or whenever any vital new item of in¬ 
telligence is received. The Director of Central Intelligence is re¬ 
sponsible for the estimates arrived at by the board, but if any 
member dissents and desires his dissent to be recorded, a state¬ 
ment of his views is included as a footnote to the estimate that is 
finally presented to the President and interested members of 
the National Security CounciL 
To facilitate its work in mag^^^mates. the CIA has set up 
the Board of National Estimator;f^Yvhich sits a group of experts 
in intelligence, both civilian afitranMry. The board has no fixed 
size or term of office but generally comprises about a dozen 
members. It is an integral and vital part of the agency, and its 
members are officials of the agency serving on a full-time basis. 
The military members are eminent retired officers who owe their 
allegiance to CIA and not to a particular military service. It is 
the duty of the board to prepare initial drafts of most estimates 
and to co-ordinate these drafts, at the working level, with repre¬ 
sentatives from the USIB membership. To deal with highly tech¬ 
nical subjects, such as Soviet missiles, aircraft or nuclear pro¬ 
grams^ competent technical subcommittees of USIB have been 
established to work with the Board of National Estimates in 
making early drafts of estimates. And, in certain cases, experts 
outside of government may be consulted. 

Suez, a Crash Situation 

Obviously, the procedure of making an initial draft, passing 
it on to the USIB, formulating the report along with any dissent¬ 
ing opinions, and finally submitting it, is a time-consuming proc¬ 
ess. There are times when “crash" estimates are needed on the 
spur of the moment. One of these occasions was the Suez crisis 
of November 1956. I had left Washington to go to my voting 
place in New York state when I was intercepted early on elec¬ 
tion eve by a telephone message from General Charles P. Cabell, 
deputy director of the CIA. He read to me a Soviet note that 
had just come over the wires. Bulganin was threatening London 
and Paris with missile attacks unless the British and French 
forces withdrew from Egypt. I asked General Cabell to call a 
meeting of the intelligence community and immediately flew 
back to Washington. The USIB met throughout the night, and 
early on election morning I took to President Eisenhower our 
agreed estimate of Soviet intentions and probable courses of ac¬ 
tion in this crisis. 

The contents of this and other estimates are generally kept 
secret. However, the fact that this mechanism exists and can 
operate quickly should be a matter of public knowledge. It is an 
important cog in our national security machinery. 

When, on October 22, 1962, President Kennedy addressed the 
nation on the secret Soviet build-up of intermediate-range mis¬ 
siles in Cuba, the intelligence community had. already been re¬ 
ceiving reports from. agents and refugees indicating mysterious 
construction of some sort of bases in Cuba. It was a well-known 
fact that for some time past, Castro—or the Soviets purporting 
to be acting for Castro—had been installing a whole series of 
bases for ground-to-air missiles. These, however, were of short 
range and their major purpose apparently was to deal with pos¬ 
sible intruding aircraft. Since the reports received came largely 
from persons who had little technical knowledge of missile dc- 
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vclopment, they did not permit a firm conclusion to lie drawn as 
to whether all the missiles were of the short-range type or 
whether something more sinister was involved. 

The evidence that had been accumulated was sufficient, how¬ 
ever, to alert the intelligence community to the need for a more 
scientific and precise analysis of what was going on. Reconnais¬ 
sance flights were resumed and the concrete evidence obtained 
on which the President based his report to the nation and his 
action. This required, of course, not only the most careful in¬ 
telligence analysis.but immediate intelligence judgments. As the 
President stated, the air reconnaissance established beyond a 
doubt that more than antiaircraft installations were being con¬ 
structed on Cuban soil. This was a case, incidentally, in which 
it was obviously necessary to give publicity to intelligence con¬ 
clusions. Khrushchev’s subsequent statements and actions testi¬ 
fied to their accuracy. 

Most of the estimating can be done on a more ordered basis 
than in such situations, although today there is a sense of 
urgency in the whole field of intelligence! jSpmp, est^jatesjarej 
requested by senior policy officers of goveinfnenSib'.^ijide^f'ifenia 
in dealing with particular problems * * r ‘ * 

idea of how others may react 

may be considering. Others are i ... " ’'Tjitirt ' 

basis, as, for example, the periodic report! (A? J^qvye^aHtary''j j jr' 
and technical preparations. Before sorpp”# ‘ 
pared, a hurry-up call is sent to those yh[ot( 
gence to try to fill certain 
complete analysis of 
in the military or economic 
knowledge of the intentions of a partiei 
particular time. 



Weapon Analysis a Problem 

Few fields have proved more difficult of analysis than that of 
certain Soviet weapons systems. Here one has to deal with Soviet 
capabilities to produce a given system, the role assigned to the 
system by the military and its true priority in the whole mili¬ 
tary field. It is always difficult to predict how much emphasis 
will be given to any particular system until the research and 
development stage has been completed, the tests of effectiveness 
have been carried out and the factories have been given the 
order to proceed with actual production. While a Soviet system 
is still in its early stages, our estimates will stress capabilities 
and probable intentions; as hard facts become available, it is 
possible to give an estimate of the actual programming of the 
system. 

In 1954, for example, there was evidence that the Soviet Union 
was producing long-range intercontinental heavy bombers 
comparable to our B-52s. At first, every indication pointed to 
the conclusion that the Russians were adopting this weapon as 
a major element of their offensive strength and planned to pro¬ 
duce heavy bombers as fast as their economy and technology 
permitted. Certain estimates of the build-up of this bomber force 
over the next few years were called for by the Defense Depart¬ 
ment and were supplied by the intelligence community. These 
were based on knowledge of the Soviet aircraft manufactur¬ 
ing industry and the types of aircraft under construction, and 
included projections concerning the future rate of build-up on the 
basis of existing production rates and expected expansion of in¬ 
dustrial capacity. There was hard evidence of Soviet capability to 
produce bombers at a certain rate if they so desired. At the time 
of the estimate, the available evidence indicated that they did 
so desire, and intended to translate this capability into an ac¬ 
tual program. All this led to speculation in this country as to a 
"bomber gap.’’ 

Naturally, however, intelligence kept a dose watch on events. 
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Production did not rise as rapidly as had seemed likely; evi¬ 
dence accumulated that the performance of the heavy bomber 
was less than satisfactory. At some point, probably about 19S7, 
the Soviet leaders apparently decided to limit heavy bomber, 
production drastically. The bomber gap never materialized. This 
became quite understandable, as evidence of progress in the 
Russian intercontinental missile program was then appearing 
and beginning to cause concern. Thus, while previous estimates 
of capability in bomber production remained valid, policy changes 
had necessitated a new estimate as to future developments in 
this particular system. 

Intentions .can be modified or even reversed, and intelligence 
.estimates dealing with them can never be satisfactory. Witness 
how, just recently, our own intentions concerning the Skybolt 
missile have changed and how this must affect the calculations of 
Soviet intelligence. 

The Soviet missile program, like that of the heavy bomber, 
had various vicissitudes. The Soviets saw early, probably earlier 
than we did, the significance of the missile as the weapon of the 
future and the potential psychological impact pf space achieve¬ 
ments. They saw this even before it was’clear that a nuclear 
warhead could be so reduced in weight and size as to be deliver¬ 
able over great distances by the big boosters which they cor¬ 
rectly judged to be within the range of possibility. Given their 
geographical situation—their strategic requirements differ from 
ours—they soon realized that even a short- or medium-range 
missile would have great value in their program to dominate 
Europe. 

The origins of the program go back to the end of World War II, 
when the Soviet Union, having carefully followed the progress 
made by the Germans with their V-l. and V-2 missiles, made 
every effort to gather together as much of the German develop¬ 
mental hardware and as many German rocket experts as they 
could get their hands on while they were conquering eastern 
Germany. The Soviets also hired a considerable number of Ger¬ 
man experts in addition to those they seized and forcibly de¬ 
ported. 

Don’t Underrate Soviets 

It is a mistake, however, to credit Soviet missile proficiency 
today largely to the Germans. The Soviets themselves have a 
long history in this field and developed high competence quickly. 
They never took the Germans fully into their confidence but 
pumped them dry of knowledge, kept them a few years at the 
drawing boards and away from the testing areas, and then sent 
most of them back home. While these people proved to be a 
useful source of intelligence, they had never been brought into 
contact with the actual Soviet development and could tell only 
what they had themselves contributed. 

The first decade after the end of the war was a period when 
we had only a scanty knowledge of Soviet missile progress. 
Drawing boards are silent and short-range missiles make little 
commotion. As the techniques of science were put to work and 
the U-2 photographs became available after 1956, “hard” intel¬ 
ligence began to flow into the hands of the impatient estimators. 
Their impatience was understandable, for great pressure had 
been put on them by those in the Department of Defense con¬ 
cerned with our own missile programs as well as with our own 
missile defenses. Planning in such a field takes years, and the 
'Defense Department felt that this was a case in which.it was 
justified in asking the intelligence community to project several 
years in advance the probable attainments of the Soviet program. 

As in the earlier case of Soviet bomber production, the intelli¬ 
gence community, I am safe in saying, would be quite content if 
it were not called upon for such crystal-ball gazing. But our 
military planning requires estimates of this nature. The planners 
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say to the intelligence officers: If you won’t give us some esti¬ 
mate as to the future, we will have to prepare it ourselves—but 
you intelligence officers should really be in a better position to 
make the predictions than we are. For the intelligence service to 
deny this would be tantamount to saying it was not up to its job. 

Thus, early figures of Soviet missile production had to be de¬ 
veloped on the basis of estimated production and development 
capabilities over a period in the future. Once again one had to 
decide how the Soviet Union would allocate its total military ef¬ 
fort. How much of it would go into missiles? How much into 
developing the nuclear potential? How much intp the heavy 
bomber, as well as the fighter planes and ground-to-air defense 
to meet hostile bombers? How much into submarines? And, in 
general, how much into elements of attack and how much into 
those of defense? 

It was due to this measure of incertitude during the late 1950s 
that the national debate over the so-called missile gap developed. 
Then, on the basis of certain proved capabilities of .the Russians 
and of estimates of their intentions and over-all strategy, con¬ 
clusions .were reached as to the numbers of missiles and nuclear 
warheads that would be available and on launchers several years 
in the future. • 

There is no doubt that tests of Soviet missiles in 1957 and 
afterward showed a high competence in the ICBM field. Soviet 
shots of seven to eight thousand mjles into the far Pacific were 
well advertised and not ignored by our intelligence. Their test- 
. ing in the intermediate fields must also have been gratifying 
to them. But would they use their bulky and somewhat awk¬ 
ward “first generation” ICBM—effective though' it was—as the 
missile to deploy, or would they wait for a second or third 
generation? Were they in such a hurry to capitalize on a mo¬ 
ment of possible missile superiority that they would sacrifice 
this to a more orderly program? The answer, in retrospect, 
seems to be in the negative, indicating that they chose the more 
orderly program. As soon as this evidence appeared, the ICBM 
estimates—as in the case of the bombers—were quickly revised 
downward. , 

Intelligence Good on Cuba 

Today, after the Cuba incident, one may well ask whether their 
present actions do not indicate a change of attitude toward their 
missile program. They were willing to take considerable risks to 
get some IRBM and MRBM bases in Cuba to create the equiva¬ 
lent, as a threat to us, of a considerable additional number of 
ICBM bases in the heartland of Russia. Now they seem to be 
more in a hurry. 

In any event, the intelligence collected on Soviet missiles was 
excellent as to the nature and quality of the potential threat. 
Our intelligence was also both good and timely as to Soviet pro¬ 
duction of high-thrust engines and the work on Sputnik. And all 
of this intelligence spurred us to press forward with our own 
missile and space programs. '• 

When one turns from the military to the political field, the 
problems for the estimators are often even more complex. Analy¬ 
sis of human behaviour and anticipation of human reactions in a 
given situation can never be assigned to a computer, and some¬ 
times they baffle the most clever analyst. 

More than a decade ago, in the autumn of 1950, this country 
had to face in North Korea the difficult decision of whether or 
not to push forward to the Yalu River and reunite Korea. If we 
did so, what would be the reaction of the Chinese Communists? 
Would they answer with a direct attack, or would they stay 
quiescent under certain conditions—if, for example, Korean 
rather than U.S. and UN troops formed the bulk of the advance 
or if-we did not disturb the Chinese sources of electric power 
in North Korea? 




At that time, we had good intelligence as to the location and 
strength of the Chinese Communist forces on the far side of the 
Yalu. We had to guess, or to put it better, estimate the intentions 
of Moscow and Peking. We were not in on their secret councils 
and decisions. In such cases it is arrogant, as well as dangerous, 
for the intelligence officer to venture a firm opinion in the ab¬ 
sence of telltale information on the positioning and moving of 
troops, the bringing up of strategic supplies and the like. I can 
speak with detachment about the 1950 estimates, for these were 
made just before I joined the CIA. The conclusions of the esti¬ 
mators were that it was a toss-up, but they leaned to the side that 
under certain circumstances the Chinese would probably not 
intervene. In fact, we just did not know what the Chinese Com¬ 
munists would do, and we did not know how far the Soviet Union 
would press them or agree to support them if they moved. 

One cannot assume that a Communist leader will act or react 
as we would. For example, normally one would not have “esti¬ 
mated” that Khrushchev should choose the opening day of the 
Unaligned Nations Conference at Belgrade in September of 1961 
to announce to the world, without forewarning, that he was break¬ 
ing the gentleman’s agreement on suspension of nuclear testing. 
Yet, this is exactly what he did. In Cuba in October of 1962 
Khrushchev presumably “estimated” that he could sneak his 
missiles into the island, plant them and j camouflage them and 
thepi; at a time of his own choosing, face the United States with 
& faii accompli. Certainly here he misestimated, just as some 
sal ear side had misestimated, that, because of the risks involved 
arid the difficulty of maintaining secrecy, Khrushchev would not 
attempt to place offensive weapons in Cuba, right under our nose. 

Whenever a dramatic event occurs in the foreign relations field 
—an event for which the public may not have been prepared— 
one can usually count on the cry going up, “Intelligence has 
failed again.” As we have seen, the charge may at times be cor¬ 
rect. But there arc .also many occasions when an event has been 
foreseen and correctly estimated but intelligence has been un¬ 
able to advertise its success, at least at the time. 

Intelligence Knew of Suez 

This was true of the Suez invasion of 1956. Here, intelligence 
was well alerted as to both the possibility and later the probability 
of the actions taken by Israel and then by Britain and France. 
The public received the impression that there had been an in¬ 
telligence failure; statements were issued by U.S. officials to 
the effect that the country had not been given advance warning 
of the action. Oytr officials, of course, intended to imply only 
that the British and French and Israelis had failed to tell us what 
they were doing. In fact, United States intelligence had kept the 
government informed without, as usual, advertising its achieve¬ 
ment. 

On other occasions the press and the public have been mistaken 
about the actual role of intelligence in certain situations. Having 
reached their own conclusions about what the intelligence must 
have been in the light of the official action taken, they have pro¬ 
ceeded to attack the intelligence services even though, in fact, 
there had been no such estimate. I am thinking about the Bay of 
Pigs episode in 1961. Much of the American press assumed at the 
time that this action was predicated on a mistaken intelligence es¬ 
timate to the effect that a landing would touch off a widespread 
and successful popular revolt in Cuba. Those who had worked, as 
I had. with the anti-Hitler underground behind the Nazi lines in 
France and Italy and in Germany itself during World War II, and 
those who watched the tragedy of the Hungarian patriots in 1956, 
would have realized that spontaneous revolutions by unarmed 
people in this modern age are ineffective and often disastrous. 
While I have never discussed any details of the 1961 Cuban op¬ 
eration and do not propose to do so now, I repeat here what I 
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have said publicly before: I know of no estimate that a sponta¬ 
neous uprising of the unarmed population of Cuba would ensue. 

Clearly, our intelligence estimates (bust take into account, not 
only the natural and the usual but, .also the unusual, the'brutal, 
the unexpected. It is no longer wise to estimate actions and re¬ 
actions on the basis of what we ourselves might do if we were in 
Khrushchev’s shoes because, as we. have seen at the United Na¬ 
tions, he takes off his slides. Very often Russian policy moves 
seem almost to be based on the ideas of Ivan Petrovich Pavlov, 
the noted Russian physiologist who died in .1936. His experi¬ 
ments included inducing certain reflexes in animals and then, by 
abruptly changing the treatment, reducing the animals to a state 
of confusion. The Pavlovian touch can be seen in Khrushchev’s 
abrupt changes in attitude and action, intended to give rise to 
confusion and dismay in his adversary. The scuttling of the 
Paris Summit meeting in 1960, the surprise resumption of nuclear 
testing just at the time the nonaligned nations were assembling 
in Belgrade in 1961, even the famous shoe-thumping episode, 
were staged so that their shock effect would help produce certain 
results he desired. He probably hoped for the. same shock effects 
from the missiles in Cuba. Estimates on how Khrushchev will act 
in a given situation should take this characteristic into account. 

Of course, the trouble with estimating is that one rarely has 
■ knowledge of all the factors bearing on any given situation. No 
one can clearly foresee the future or predict with assurance the 
workings of the minds of the leaders whose decisions make his¬ 
tory. As a matter of fact, if we were to set out to estimate what 
our own policy decisions would be a few years hence, we would 
soon be lost in a forest of uncertainty. And yet our estimators are 
called upon to decide what others will do. Unfortunately the in¬ 
telligence process of making estimates will never become an exact 
science.. 

But at least progress has been made in assembling the ele¬ 
ments of a given situation in an orderly manner so as to assist 
our planners and policy makers. It is possible, often, to indicate 
a range of probabilities or possibilities and to isolate those factors 
which would influence Kremlin of Peking decisions. In any event, 
we have come a long way since Pejuf Harbor and the somewhat 
haphazard system of intelligence analysis which prevailed at that 
time. 

VIII. INTELLIGENCE IN OUR FREE SOCIETY 

From time to time the charge is made that an intelligence or 
security service is a potential threat to our freedoms and that 
there is something sinister about the secrecy surrounding its 
operations that is inconsistent with the workings of a free society. 
There has been some sensational writing about the CIA’s sup¬ 
posedly making national policy on its own, and playing fast and 
loose with its secret funds. The Soviet Union and its Commu¬ 
nist allies have persistently mounted the most vicious attacks on 
U.S. intelligence by means of press, radio and other means of 
communication. Many of these attacks occur in non-Communist 
media and are not immediately recognizable as of Communist 
origin. Innocently or otherwise, many writers, especially on the 
left, have taken up the refrain and, at times, more conservative 
publicists have been misled into repeating a good deal of Commu¬ 
nist propaganda on the subject. Of course, I have taken Commu¬ 
nist attacks as a compliment and a measure of our adversaries’ 
fear of the CIA. 

I have already pointed out that in both tsarist and Soviet 
Russia, in Germany, in Japan under the war lords and in certain 
other countries, security services that exercised some intelligence 
functions were used to help a tyrant or a totalitarian society to 
suppress freedoms at home and to carry out terrorist operations 
abroad. This fact has added to the confusion of many about the 
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exact function of an intelligence service. Quite recently, from a 
rather unexpected quarter, comes a comment by Supreme Court 
Justice William 0. Douglas. He suggests that “the press does not 
cover the operations of the Pentagon adequately,, nor can it 
report truthfully on the C.I.A.,” which, he alleges, generates 
"policies,” the dangers of which “are not known even to many 
of the informed press.” (Freedom of the. Mind, American Library 
Association, Chicago, Ill. [1962], p. —.) It is understandable, 
of course, that a relatively new organization in our government’s 
structure like the CIA should—despite its desire for anonymity— 
receive more than its share of publicity and be subject to ques¬ 
tioning and to attack. 

Harry Howe Ransom, who has written a study of our intelli- • 
gence service in relation to the nation’s security, puts the issue 
this way: 

CIA is the indispensable gatherer and evaluator of world-wide facts for 
the National Security Council. Vet to most persons CIA remains a mys¬ 
terious, super-secret, shadow agency of government. Its invisible role, its 
power and influence, and the secrecy enshrouding its structure and op¬ 
erations, raise important questions regarding its place in the democratic 
process. One such question is: How shall a democracy insure that its secret 
intelligence apparatus becomes neither a vehicle for conspiracy nor a sup¬ 
pressor of the traditional liberties of democratic self-government? (Central 
Intelligence anti National Security, Harvard University Press, Cambridge, 
Mass. [1958], p. vi.) 

I propose to answer this and other questions and criticisms. In 
fact, in writing this article, I have been motivated by the desire 
to put intelligence in our free society in its proper perspective. 

As already indicated, CIA is a publicly recognized institution 
of government. Its duties, its place in our governmental structure 
an<jl the controls surrounding it arc set forth partly by statute and 
partly under National Security Council directive. It was set up 
under an act of Congress on the recommendation of the President 
after exhaustive congressional hearings and with practically unan¬ 
imous bipartisan support. The law specifically provides “that the 
Agency shall have no police, subpoena; law enforcement powers 
or internal security functions.” It docs not make policy, and all 
its actions must be consistent with the government’s policy and 
approved by those responsible for that policy. Like the State 
and Defense departments, it has certain publicly assigned func¬ 
tions. Also like these departments, it must keep much of its work 
secret. 

Foreign Agencies Repel U.S. 

This country certainly wants no part of an organization like 
the Okhrana of the tsars or the N.IC.V.D. of Stalin or the 
IC.G.B. of Khrushchev. We have been nauseated by what we have 
read of Himmler’s Sicherhcitsdienst and by the military secret 
service of Japan in pre-World War II days. The very nature of 
our government and of our society under the Constitution and the 
Bill of Rights would outlaw such organizations as these. They 
could never take root in this country. But even if these factors 
were not enough, there is a whole group of safeguards, both legal 
and practical, surrounding the work of the CIA. 

The Central Intelligence Agency is placed directly under the 
National Security Council, which, in effect, means that it is under 
the President. The chief executive himself, therefore, has the 
responsibility for overseeing the operations of the CIA. The Na¬ 
tional Security Council directives are issued under the authority 
of the National Security act of 1947, which provides that, in 
addition to the duties and functions specifically assigned under 
law, the CIA is further empowered to 

perform for the benefit of the existing intelligence agencies such additional 
services of common concern as the National Security Council determines 
can be more efficiently accomplished centrally .... perform such other 
functions and duties relating to intelligence affecting the national security 
as the National Security Council may from time to time direct. 

It is the President who selects and the Senate which confirms 
the director and the deputy director of the agency, and this 
choice is no routine affair. In the IS years since the agency was 
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created it has had four directors: (1) Vice-Admiral Roscoe 
Henry Hillenkoctter, who had distinguished service in the navy 
and in naval intelligence; (2) General Walter Bedell Smith, who, 
in addition to an outstanding military career, had been for almost 
three years U.S. Ambassador to the Soviet Union and was later 
an undersecretary of state; (3) myself, about whom any com¬ 
ment here would be out of place, except for the mention of a long 
period of government service and many years in intelligence 
work; (4) John A. McCone, the present director, who has per¬ 
formed outstanding service in both the Truman and the Eisen¬ 
hower administrations in many important government posts—as 
a member of the President’s Air Policy Commission, as a deputy 
to the Secretary of Defense, as undersecretary of the air force, 
and then as chairman of the United States Atomic Energy Com¬ 
mission. ' 

The law provides that a civilian must be either in the posi¬ 
tion of director or deputy director. While, theoretically, it is pos¬ 
sible to have both of these jobs in civilian hands, military men 
cannot fill both positions as the law now stands. The practice over 
the past decade has been to split them between a military man 
and a civilian. The last two directors, both civilians, have had 
highly experienced military men for deputy directors—General 
Charles Pearre Cabell during my tenure, and now Lieutenant 
General Marshall S. Carter under John McCone. 

I have gone into these details about the backgrounds of those 
.in positions of leadership in the CIA because one has a right to 
expect from such men the highest degree of integrity and re¬ 
sponsibility. 

Relations toith the President 

From my own experience in the agency, under three presidents, 
I can say with certainty that the chief executive takes a deep 
and continuing interest in the operations of the agency. During 
8 of my 11 years as deputy director and director of the CIA, I 
served under President Eisenhower. I had many talks with him 
about the day-to-day workings, of the, agency, particularly con¬ 
cerning the handling of its funds. I recall his telling me that we 
should set up procedures in the agency for the internal account¬ 
ing of unvouchered funds, i.e., funds appropriated by Congress 
and expendable on the signature of the director, which would be 
even more searching, if that we're possible, than those of the Gen¬ 
eral Accounting Office. While, obviously, many expenditures must 
be kept secret as far as the public is concerned, the CIA always 
stands ready to account to the President, to the CIA appropria¬ 
tions subcommittees of Congress and to the Bureau of,the Budget 
for every penny expended, whatever its purpose. 

During the earlier years of the agency there were a series of 
special investigations of its activities. I myself, as I have men¬ 
tioned, was the head of a committee of three that in i949 re¬ 
ported to President Truman on CIA operations. There were also 
studies made under the auspices of two Hoover commissions, 
one in 1949 and one in 1955. These dealt with the organization 
of the executive branch of government and included studies on 
our intelligence structure. The latter survey, conducted in 1955 
during my directorship, included a report prepared by a task 
force under the leadership of General Mark W. Clark; at about 
the same time, a special survey of certain of the more secret 
operations of the agency was prepared for President Eisenhower 
by a task force under General James Doolittle. It is interesting 
to note that General Clark’s task force, expressing concern over 
the dearth of intelligence data from behind the Iron Curtain, 
called for “aggressive leadership, boldness and persistence.” We 
were urged to do more, not less—the U-2 was already on the 
drawing boards and was to fly within the year. 

Following the report of the 1955 Hoover Commission, I dis¬ 
cussed with President Eisenhower one of the commission’s rec- 
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omtlSeWe^ins that there should be established a permanent 
presidential watchdog board staffed by civilians. This would take 
the place of ad hoc investigation committees from time to time. 
President Eisenhower agreed completely with this recommenda¬ 
tion and appointed a “President’s Board of Consultants on For¬ 
eign Intelligence Activities,” the chairman of which for some 
time was the distinguished head of the Massachusetts Institute of 
Technology, James R. Killian, Jr. President Kennedy, shortly 
after he took office, reconstituted this committee with a slightly 
modified membership, but again under the chairmanship of Dr. 
Killian. The files, the records, the activities and the expenditures 
of the Central Intelligence Agency are open to this presidential 
committee, which meets several times a year and whose recom¬ 
mendations and advice I found of inestimable value in my work. 


Stormy Times in Congress 

The other recommendation of the Hoover Commission in this 
connection—that a congressional watchdog committee should 
also be considered—has had a somewhat more stormy history. 
In 19S3, even before the Hoover recommendations, Senator Mike 
Mansfield had introduced a bill to establish a joint congressional 
committee for the CIA, somewhat along the lines of the Joint 
Committee on Atomic Energy. On August 25, 1953, he wrote me 
a letter to inquire about CIA’s relations with Congress and asked 
the agency’s views on the resolution he had submitted. In my ab¬ 
sence abroad, General'Cabell, my deputy, replied that “the ties 
of the CIA with the Congress are stronger than those which exist 
between any other nation’s intelligence service and its legislative 
body.” 

A few years later this issue came to a vote in the Senate in 
the form of a concurrent resolution sponsored by Senator Mans¬ 
field. It had considerable support, as 35 senators from both parties 
were co-sponsors and the resolution ''vstd.hccn reported out fa¬ 
vourably by the Senate Rules Comrr#itSJ 2 February of 1956, but 
one vote of strong dissent came frd^P^or Carl Hayden, who 
was also the chairman of the Senate Appropriations Committee. 
Senator Hayden was supported by Senator Richard Russell, 
Chairman of the Senate Armed Services Committee, and by Sen¬ 
ator Lcvcrctt Saltonstall. the senior Republican member of that 
Committee. In April the Senate, after a most interesting debate, 
voted against the watchdog committee resolution by a surpris¬ 
ingly large majority. In opposing the resolution, Senator Russell 
said: “Although we have asked him [Allen W. Dulles’] very 
searching questions about some activities which it almost chills 
the marrow of a man to hear about, he has never failed to an¬ 
swer us forthrightly and frankly in response to any questions we 
have asked him.” The issue was decided when this testimony was 
supported by former Vice-President (then Senator) Alben Bark¬ 
ley, who spoke from his experience as a member of the National 
Security Council. He was joined in opposition by Senator Stuart 
Symington, who had intimate knowledge of the workings of the 
agency from his days as Secretary of the Air Force. On the final 
vote of 59 to 27,10 of the measure’s original co-sponsors reversed 
their positions and joined with the majority to defeat the pro¬ 
posal. They had heard enough to persuade them that, for the 
time being at least, the measure was not needed. 


Congress Holds Pursestrings 

Possibly the strongest argument against a special congressional 
watchdog committee is the fact that procedures have been set 
up—and have been functioning well for almost a decade— 
whereby Congress exercises its legislative control over what is, 
after all, very distinctly a function of the executive branch. 
Congress, of course, holds the purse strings and, through the 
House and Senate Armed Services committees, also oversees 
legislative and other requirements of the agency. Appropria- 
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tion of funds, obviously, gives the legislators a certain amount of 
control over the scope of operations—how many people CIA can 
employ; how much it can do; and, to some extent, even what it 
can do. Obviously, the entire CIA budget cannot be thrown open 
to general knowledge either in Congress or in the executive 
branch. But any general public impression that the senators and 
representatives can exert no power over. .CIA Js. qu ite 
taken. 

The procedures for dealing with the CS^gj*! 
by the Congress itself. Even before a coj^^S© 
sees the CIA budget, moreover, there ifrspf' 
of the Budget, which must approve thsnusm' 

This, of course, includes presidential agjC!&s$E 
is considered by a subcommittee of the 
tee of the House, as is the case with oth^p^i 
and agencies. The only difference is tha^Syggsgiji 
budget is not publicly disclosed outside cBfelktg S 
ings. - _~ 

This subcommittee includes three members of the majority and 
two members of the minority from the Appropriations Commit¬ 
tee. The present chairman of the committee, Clarence Cannon, 
.is also chairman of the CIA appropriations subcommittee. Until 
his recent retirement, the senior minority member of the sub¬ 
committee was John Taber. Two men with longer experience in 
congressional procedure and two more careful watchdogs of the 
public treasury could hardly be found. This subcommittee is en¬ 
titled to see everything it wishes to see with regard to the CIA 
budget and to have as much explanation of expenditures, past and 
present, as it desires. 

All this was clearly brought out in a dramatic statement that 
Mr. Cannon made on the floor of the House on May 10, 1960, 
just after the failure of the U-2 flight of Francis Gary Powers: 



The plane was on an espionage mission authorized and supported by money 
provided under an appropriation recommended by the House Committee 
on Appropriations and passed by the Congress. 

He then referred toThe fact that the appropriation and the ac¬ 
tivity had also^bcen approved and recommended by the Bureau 
of the Budget and, like all such expenditures and operations, was 
under the aegis of the chief executive. He discussed the authority 
of the subcommittee of the Appropriations Committee to recom¬ 
mend an appropriation for such purposes and also the fact that 
these activities had not been divulged to the House and to the 
country. He recalled the circumstance's during World War II 
when billions of dollars were appropriated, through the Manhat¬ 
tan project, for the atomic bomb under the same general safe¬ 
guards as in the case of the U-2, i.e., on the authority of a sub¬ 
committee of the Appropriations Committee. He referred to the 
widespread espionage by the Soviet Union, to the activities of 
their spies in stealing the secret of the atomic bomb. Alluding to 
the surprise attack by the Communists in Korea in 1950, he jus¬ 
tified the U-2 operation in these words: 

Each year we have admonished . . . the CIA that it must meet situations 
of this character with effective measures. We told them “This must not 
happen again and it is up to you to see that it docs not happen again" 

. . . and the plan that they were following when this plane was taken, 
is their answer to that demand. 

He took occasion to commend the CIA for its action in sending' 
reconnaissance planes over the Soviet Union for the four years 
preceding Powers’ capture and concluded: 

We have here demonstrated conclusively that free men, confronted by 
the most ruthless and criminal despotism, can under the Constitution of 
the United States protect this Nation and preserve world civilization. 

I cite this merely to show the extent to which even the most 
secret of the CIA’s intelligence operations have, under appropri¬ 
ate safeguards, been laid before the representatives of the people 
in Congress. 

In addition to the scrutiny of CIA activities by the House 
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Appropriations Committee, there is also a subcommittee of the 
House Armed Services Committee. The chairman of this sub¬ 
committee is Carl Vinson, who for years has been head of the 
Armed Services Committee itself. To this body the agency reports 
its current operations to the extent and in whatever detail the 
committee desires; here the interest lies not so much with the 
$ financial aspects of operations but with all the other elements of 
our work. In the Senate, there are comparable subcommittees of 
the Appropriations and Armed Services Committees. 

Fifteen years ago, when the legislation to set up a central in¬ 
telligence agency was being considered, the congressional com¬ 
mittees working on the matter sought my views. In addition to 
testifying, I submitted a memorandum, published in the record 
of the proceedings, in which I proposed that a special advisory 
body for the new agency should be constituted to include repre¬ 
sentatives of the President, the Secretary of State and the Secre¬ 
tary of Defense. This group should, I proposed, “assume the 
responsibility for advising and counseling the Director of Intelli¬ 
gence and assure the proper liaison between the Agency and 
these two Departments and the Executive.” This procedure has 
been followed. 

Open to Public Criticism 

Of course, the public and the press remain' free to criticize 
the actions taken by intelligence, including those which are ex- 
. posed by mishap or indiscretion. This holds just as true for 
intelligence activities as for any government operations, except 
wheje the national security is involved. When an intelligence 
operation goes wrong and publicity results, the intelligence 
agency and particularly its director must stand ready to assume 
responsibility wherever that is possible. There have been times, 
as in the cases of the U-2 descent on Soviet territory and 
the Cuban affair of April 1961, where'the chief executive has 
publicly assumed responsibility. Here, if the CIA had attempted 
to take the position that it had planned and carried out the ac¬ 
tion unguided and alone it would have been tantamount to admit¬ 
ting that the executive branch of the government was not on the 
job. Of course, in intelligence operations, silence is the best policy 
where silence is possible. It is not possible when it cannot be 
maintained without calling into grave question the vigilance of 
the executive. 

There are many safeguards prescribed within the agency itself 
to protect against its meddling in policy matters. In addition, the 
established practice is that no one in the agency, from the di¬ 
rector on down, may engage in political activities of any nature, 
except to vote. A resignation is immediately accepted—or de¬ 
manded—whenever this rule is violated; any member with po¬ 
litical aspirations is given to understand that re-employment— 
in case his plunge into the political arena is unsuccessful—is un¬ 


likely. 

These are some of the safeguards—executive, legislative and 
other—which surround our intelligence work and help to ensure 
that the CIA under our government operates solely within es¬ 
tablished policies. 

In the last analysis, however, the most important safeguards 
are the kind of leadership the intelligence service has and the 
character of the people who work for it. The efficacy of our laws 
and regulations depends upon the respect of our citizens for 
them, as well as upon the courts which enforce them. The hopes 
or.fears which our citizens may have with regard to U.S. intelli¬ 
gence and its operations must centre on the integrity of those on 
the job—their respect for the democratic processes and their 
sense of duty and devotion in carrying out their important and 
delicate tasks. 

After ten years of service, I can testify that I have never seen 
a group of men and women more devoted to the defense of our 
country and its way of life than those who are working in the 
Central Intelligence Agency. Our people do not go into the in¬ 
telligence service for reasons of financial reward or because the 
service can give them, in return for their work,, high rank or 
public acclaim. Their accomplishments must remain, as President 
Kennedy has remarked, largely unsung. They are there because 
of the fascination of the work and the belief that through their 
service they car, personally make a contribution to our nation’s 
security. Most of the senior officers have had long years of serv¬ 
ice; the new recruits, from whose ranks the agency of the future 
will be built, are chosen with utmost care and given thorough 
training before they begin work. 

I do not believe that there is need for more controls on our 
intelligence work. Rather, one should stress the need for all of 
us to be more alert, more aggressively prepared to meet the re¬ 
quirements of this age. It is not by our intelligence organization' 
that our liberties will be threatened, but rather by our failure 
to understand the nature of the dangers facing us throughout 
the world today. If we have more Cubas, if some of the coun¬ 
tries of the non-Communist world that are in jeopardy today 
are further weakened, then we could well be isolated and our 
liberties, too, could be threatened. 

We understand the military threat in the age of nuclear mis¬ 
siles, and we are spending billions—properly so—to counter it. 
It is the invisible war that we must meet—Khrushchev’s wars 
of liberation, the subversive threats orchestrated Jay the Soviet 
Communist party with all its ramifications and fronts, supported 
by the vigorous penetration activities of secret agents and 
espionage. We cannot afford to put intelligence in chains; we 
must continue to support it and enable it to play its protective 
and informative role in preparing us to meet the dangers of 
this era. 


SKEEN 
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ALLEN DULLES CUES ROLE OF 
INTELLIGENCE, DEFENDS SECRECY 


HEREIN IS UNCLASSIFIED 
DATE jLWjJMe. _ 


WASHINGTON^ -Feb* 17* - Intelligence expert Allen Dulles, former director 
of the Central Initelligeaace Agency, broke a long silence -with the publication 
of a book-length article in the 1963 edition of the Britannica Book of the Year , 
published by Encyclopaedia Britannica, Inc. 

In his article, "The Craft of Intelligence," Dullest 

1. Defends CIA. secrecy, opposes more congressional controls. 

2. Denies that the 1961 Bay of Pigs invasion was based on a CIA estimate 

4 

that a popular Cuban uprising would ensue. '•* 

3. Warns that the U.S.S.R. will step up its espionage efforts against the 
West. 

iu Urges wider public understanding of intelligence operations in the 
cold war era. 

In the illustrated ifl,000 word article, part of which will appear in the 
April issue of Harper 1 s magazine, Dulles said: 

"I do not believe there is need for more controls on our intelligence 
work. Possibly the strongest argument against a special congressional 
watchdog committee is the fact that procedures have been bet up - and 
have been functioning well for almost a decade - whereby congress 
exercises its legislative control over what is, after all, very distinctly 
a function of the executive branch. 
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"Congress, of course, holds the purse strings, and through the 
House and Senate armed services committee,-also oversees legislative 
and other requirements of the agency. Appropriations of funds, obviously, 
gives the legislators a certain amount of control over the scope of 
operations...Obviously, the entire CIA budget cannot be thrown open to 
general knowledge either in Congress or in the executive branch. But 
any general public impression that the senators and representatives can 
exert no power over the CIA is quite mistaken." * 

Referring to the unsuccessful 1961 Bay of Pigs invasion, Dulles said: 

"Much of the American press assumed at this time that this action 
was predicated on a mistaken intelligence estimate to the effect that 
a landing would touch off a widespread and successful popular revolt in 
Cuba. Those who had worked as I had with the anti-Hitler underground 
behind the Nazi lines in France and Italy and in Germany itself during 
World War II, and those who watched the tragedy of the Hungarian patriots 
in 1956, would have realized that spontaneous revolutions by unarmed 
people in this modern age are ineffective and often disastrous. 

"I know of no estimate that a spontaneous uprising of the unarmed 
population of Cuba would ensue." 

Characterizing Soviet intelligence as "one of the most tightly 
structured organizations" of its kind in the world, Dulles warned: 

"In the Soviet Union, we are faced with an antagonist that has 
raised the art of espionage to an unprecedented height, while developing 
the collateral techniques of subversion, deception and penetration into 
a formidable political instrument of attack. No other country has ever 
before attempted espionage on such a scale." 
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Dulles, speaking of the future of U. S. intelligence, said: 

,r We have learned the importance of secrecy in time of war.*.but 
it is well to recognize that in the "Cold War" our adversary takes 
every advantage of what we divulge openly or make publicly available... 
It is necessary that the public should come to share in the conviction 
that intelligence operations can help mightily to protect the nation." 
The Dulles article is believed to be the first inside, comprehensive 
description of how a modern intelligence system operates. 
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